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Southern Cotton Manufacturers Give Thoughtful 
is Consideration to Well-Balanced Program 





ned Richmond Convention Characterized by Serious- 
9 ness—H. R. Fitzgerald Elected President 


VISITOR to a _ convention every speaker during the two-day amples of program planning in the = struck the keynote of the meeting at 
26 usually carries home with meeting. historv of the industry It reflected the opening session when he admitted 
14 him one or more outstanding However, this attitude would have the earnest thought which President that in his opinion the industry 
= impressions. In the case of availed little if the program offered (seorge S Harris and his associates sick, and impressed upon the me 
121 the 32nd annual convention of the had not been a constructive and force in the management of the association bers the lnportance of the matters 
Low eo : e ° - * 4 } 1 1 
Li \merican Cotton Manufacturers As- ful one. In fact, the Richmond con- have contributed to its affairs during which were scheduled to come up 
a sociation held at the Jefferson Hotel, vention presented one of the best ex- the past vear Mr. Harris himself during the two-day meeting 
110 Kkichmond, Va., Thursday and Friday \s the result of the careful plan 
4 last week, it is not at all difficult ning referred to above, the program 
decide which was the most out neluded talks on most of the ital 
standing impression created. It was phases of the cotton manutacturing 
e spirit of thoughtful attention with industry by authorities eir re 
84 ich members of the association ap spective fields The addre t Pres 
18 dent Harris touched upor st of 
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B. E. Geer, Elected Second JV ice-Presi- 
dent, A. C. M. A. 


{. VW. Dixon, Elected First Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. C. M. A. 


these phases and in a way set the 





stage for the other speakers 


> ‘ . . ° ¢ 1 ‘es ee 
wn be ied the consideration of the Outstanding Features 


Outstanding features of the con 
vention were the address by Walket 


problems featured in the pro 
‘ "here was no atmosphere of 
g m or ot deep depression but 





I). Hines, president of The Cotton 

te one of an earnest belief that Textile Institute on “The Survival of 

an ontinuation and intensification of the [ittest’; and the address by W. 

¥ tructive activities now under way 1). Anderson, president of the Bibb 

i . irry the industry to the position Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., on “A Dis 

eserves. It was this attitude cussion of Some of the Conditions 

S : impelled the members and Confronting the Cotton Mills in the 

Iso = - ts to pay the closest attention to H. R. Fitzgerald, Elected President, American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association South.” Mr. Hines’ talk was differ- 
(,reen- 
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larly fortunate since they presented 
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attitude of all whe 


importance  ¢ 
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heard these addresses when 
that tl 
1 — 
nou Al nave 
of all 


of the 


industry 


I ould be preserves 
careful consideration 
the 


cotton 


the 
interested in development 
southern manutactur 
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Rounding out the pr 
iddress “The 
Day Competition,” by George I 
erts, vice president of The 
Bank of Vew York 


| ConomMmic Recovery 
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Stress of Present 
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“Present-Day Competition” by ¢ 
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by Dr. Julius Klein 


“Setting Up Standards” by Miss Katherine Dozier 
“Societal Engineering” by Dr. Marjorie A. Potwin 
Business session, Friday morning 
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it For 
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and Cotton Market 
ird Harriss, a pa 

he New York 
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mimerce ; 
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Ricl 


‘| he New 
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President 
the conven 
paid to H,. R 
president of the 

Mills, 


election as 


\nothe spot ol 


vas the honor 
gerald, River 

le & Dan River Cotton 

lle, Va., by 
dent of the association for the com 
The Mi 
has the 


only by his 


Dan 
his presi 


ing yeat influence which 
exerted 
industry, 


own example as a 


litzgerald upon 


outhern not 
successful 
student of 
by his 


manu 
and as a human 


but 


facturer 
relations, willingness at 
ill times to contribute his utmost sup 
port to forward movements, has long 
been recognized. Consequently there 
those attend 
the 
y fortunate in 
securing Mr. Fitzgerald as its leader. 


was a feeling among 
that 


particularly 


ing the convention associa 


tion was 
his thought was expressed by George 
S. Harris, the retiring president, when 
that the had 

cream of the industry” 


he stated 
“the 
chiet 


association 
picked 
i its 


new executive 


\mong others honored by the con 


\rthur M and 


elected first vice-president 


vention were Dixon 


Geer, 


ind second vice-president, respec 


he National 
Mirs 


Richmond as the 


( otton 


y was a happy one, not 
on account of the historical asso- 
that place, but particularly 


of the industrial impetus 


} st 
l It 


whi is experiencing at present 
and a particularly re 


ceptive city for the holding of a con 


which made it 


vention of cotton manutacturers 


Convention Committees 


\mong those who contributed to 
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the success of the Richmond conven- 
tion were the following committees 


B. B 


Spot 


Nominations Committee: 

Gossett, chairman; George F. 

ford and W. J 
Res uti 


Law, 


<7 
y ereen. 


ms Committee: John A 
Hill, J. 
Scott Roberts, 
Miller. 
Entertainment 
Coleman Wortham 
chairman; H. B. Cullen, T. B. Mac 
\dams, W. M. Addison, H. E. Litch 


George W. Watt, ©. i 


chairman; C. G. 
Evins, J. J. Scott, 
W. McLellan and C. R. 


Richmond Men's 


Committee 


ford, 


W.H 


Sands 


Schwartzchild, John L. Patte: 
EK. B. Sydnor, W. T. Dabney 
R. McC. Bullington, H. W. Jacksor 
and J, Fulmer Bright 

Richmond Ladies’ Entertainment 
Mrs. T. B. MacAdams 
chairman; Mrs. John L. Patterson, 
Mrs. R. G. Cabbell, Mrs. H. B. Cul 
len, Mrs. W. H. Schwartzchild, Mrs 
H. G. Boykin, Mrs. T. C. Wilhams 
Jr., Mrs. H. W. Hawes, Mrs. Ed 
ward Anderson, Mrs. Douglas Van 
der Hoof, Mrs. Wortham 
Mrs. | \ 


Committee 


Coleman 


and Reynolds. 


Opening Session of Convention 


Report 


of Secretary 


McLaurine 


One of the Features of Meeting 


HE annual address of the presi 

dent, the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, a discussion of cotton trad 
ing, and a thoughtful analysis of pres- 
ent-day competition, the 
the con- 
American Cotton 
\ssociation on Thurs- 

morning of last week. 

lhe 


cation offered by 


were fea- 


tures of the first session of 
vention of the 
Manufactures’ 
day 
session Was opened by invo- 
Wm. E. Hill, 

Presbyterian 
Mayor J. Ful 
Bright then welcomed the mem- 
bers and guests in 


y Rev. 
the Second 


of Richmond. 


pastor ot 
( hurcl 
met 


a brief address in 


which he touched upon the industrial 
development of the city and traced 
its rich historical background. An 
eloquent response to this welcome was 
delivered by Hatton Lovejoy, general 
counsel for the Callaway Mills. 
After the announcement of the pe 
sonnel of the Nominations Committee 
and the Resolutions Committee, and 
the reading of telegrams of regret at 
inability to attend from Stuart W 
Cramer and J. Choice Evins, Presi- 
dent Harris struck the keynote of the 
convention by stating he believed the 
(Continued on page 90) 


Group of Members of American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and Guests on Steps of Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Va., on Occasion 
of Their Annual Meeting Last Week 











Need of Contact with Markets Stressed at Annual 
Meeting of Wool Institute 


F enthusiasm and interest in pro- 

ceedings are any worthwhile 

basis for prophecy the success 

of the Wool Institute would seem 
to be assured beyond any question of 
doubt. When a trade organization of 
this kind at its first annual meeting 
can gather together between 400 and 
500 people, members of the industry 
and mostly manufacturers coming 
irom out of town, for a single day’s 
meeting, there would seem to be suff- 
cient life and animation in the organ- 
ization which has really been in work- 
ing order only three months, to more 
than justify its existence and activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Whiteside’s Introduction 

The outstanding feature of the an- 
nual meeting which was held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, on 
Wednesday was the address of Presi- 
dent A. D. Whiteside. This thought- 
ful presentation, which will be found 
in large part on following pages, met 
with enthusiastic response by those in 
attendance, who saw in it the possi- 
bilities of constructive action and of 
remedial as well as cooperative move- 
ments, which while not possible of ac- 
complishment in the near future pos- 
sibly, are yet ideals to be striven for 
because of their beneficial effect upon 
the industry at large. Mr. Whiteside 
in prefacing his formal address ex- 
plained that the Institute had just 
completed a three months’ period of 
construction. The organization has 
started slowly and is growing gradu- 
ally. This policy has been purposeful, 
because of the fear of any announce- 
ment of outstanding accomplishments 
might react if they were not continu- 
ous. As an indication of progress it 
was declared that whereas the organ- 
ization started with about 100 mills 
representing 32,000 looms in Febru- 
ary, there are now on the rolls 141 
mills representing two-thirds of the 
wool weaving machinery of the coun- 
try manufacturing men’s and women’s 
Wear. 

The first activity of the organiza- 
tion was a survey of the field in an 
endeavor to find out accurately the 
character of product manufactured by 
individual mills. When this data was 
secured the membership was broken 
up into groups comprising an aggre- 
gate of not more than 17,000 looms in 
each group or a total of not more 
than 75 mills. These groups are de- 
veloping matters of interest to their 
particular membership and are in- 
‘reasing daily their mutual benefit. 

Mr. Whiteside also pointed out the 
development in the matter of cost sys- 
‘ems and the discussion which has 


} 


been held with respect to the adoption 





President Whiteside Suggests Vertical and 


Horizontal Alliances Can Afford Such Data 


of a fixed selling policy by each in- 
dividual member. This, he explained, 
did not mean any fixing of prices but 
the maintenance of a price once it is 
established. So far the records show 
that 40% of the looms of the country 
have signified their willingness to 
abide by such a policy. These, Mr. 
Whiteside declared, were the funda- 
mentals which are common to all in- 
stitutes started in any industry and 
which must be necessarily developed 
as a foundation for future work. 
Horizontal and Vertical Alliances 
The main point of Mr. Whiteside’s 
address was the suggestion of the 
possibility of establishing both verti- 
cal and horizontal alliances in the 
three divisions of industry compre- 
hended in the manufacture and sale of 
wool manufactures. He pointed out 
that the one essential is to tie up pro- 
duction with a known demand. As a 
pertinent illustration of how such a 
policy can work out to advantage to 
an entire industry, he instanced the 
history of the automobile trade and 
the development of chain stores. In 
both of these fields, he pointed out. 
the one great advantage possessed 
was the absolute knowledge of de- 
mand which is obtained by first-hand 
contact with the ultimate consumer. 
This, he said, has been less and less 
of an influence in the wool manufac- 
turing industry as time has elapsed 
To his way of thinking the only man- 
ner in which wool manufacturing can 
again become successful and by which 
there can be an elimination of the 
evils as well as the lack of profits so 
upparent today, is through an alliance 
of the three factors in the situation— 
the wool manufacturers, the whole 
sale clothiers and the retailers. 
Possibilities of Accomplishment 
Mr. Whiteside used, by way of 
illustration, a possible method by 
which such a coordination of these 
three elements might be effected. He 
hastened to explain that this suggested 
method was only by way of suggestion 
and was not put out as a plan which 
necessarily need be followed, explain- 
ing that something more scientific 
might easily be devised. The illus- 
tration was in the use of what he 
termed as “three way tags.”’ The in- 
formation as to sales of garments by 
the retailer and the wholesale 
clothier would be automatically re- 
ceived by the manufacturer through 
the sending of these tags from one 
division of the trade to the other, in 
instances where there was an affilia- 
tion of interests the tags would also 
serve the purpose of informing the 
consumer as to the cloth used and its 
source so that there could be a con- 


stant flow of demand back from satis 
fied customers. 
Contact with Markets 
Throughout the entire address the 
thought was constantly stressed that 
what was necessary today was a 
greater knowledge of consuming mar- 
kets and of distribution through the 
wholesaler and retailer, thus enabling 
the manufacturer to base his produc- 
tion on actual needs, not only of his 
customers but of the retailer and of the 
ultimate consumer. Also the method 
described would give the salesman of 
the retailer a more definite knowledge 
regarding the fabrics which entered 
into the clothing he sold, thus mak- 
ing it possible to provide him with 
information by which he could influ- 
ence his customer. 
Broadening the Market 
The other feature of the morning 
session was the address of Miss Eliza- 
beth H. Bohn on “Broadening the 
Market.” This was a stvle talk in 
tended to impress upon manufacturers 
the necessity of developing style in 
their product. It was illustrated by 
fabrics and costumes furnished by B. 
Altman & Co., the adaptability of 
which was demonstrated by Herman 
Frankenthal, styler for Altman & Co. 
Living models were used to demon- 
strate the importance of 
suitability. 
Discussion of Activities 
After luncheon served in an ad 
joining room the afternoon session 
consisted of a presentation by mem- 
bers of the Institute of the various 
activities which have been decided 
upon as fundamental. On the subject 
of membership, O. M. Stafford, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Worsted Mills 
Co., stated that it would be ideal if 
everyone connected with the weaving 
business should belong to the Institute. 
The problem is how to get those who 
are not now members. It was Mr. 
Stafford’s feeling that the principal 
reason for certain manufacturers not 
being members was because so many 
attempts in the past to bring about 
cooperative effort for the benefit of the 
industry had been failures and that 
the reason for such failures was he- 
cause members of these organizations 
did not have faith in each other and 
keep faith with each other. If this 
feeling prevails today with any con- 
siderable number, Mr. Stafford de- 
clared, it is tantamount to saying 
there is no such thing as real progress. 
As far as the speaker was concerned 
he had no faith in any such thought. 
“If we can give the lie to this lack of 
confidence in the industry we will be 
able to influence the majority in the 
industry to become members of the 


style and 


Institute.” Mr. Stafford in conclu- 
sion made the suggestion that the 
should 
send to each member a list in the in- 
dustry of non-members asking those 
who knew certain individuals best to 
take it upon themselves to see them 
and explain the purposes of the Insti- 
tute and endeavor to bring them into 


officers of the organization 


the organization. 
Question of Statistics 

On the matter of statistics, which 
is another fundamental activity of the 
Institute, Nathaniel presi- 
dent of M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., 
outlined the progress which has been 
made in this direction, stating that at 
present 55% of the industry are filing 
statistics with the Institute. He re- 
garded statistics as necessary if manu- 
facturers are to proceed along proper 
lines. They should know not only 
their own statistics, but how they fit 
into the picture of the whole industry. 
In order to secure this picture there 


Stevens, 


should be a more general willingness 
to present data on individual mill ac- 
tivities. He further pointed out that 
there must be a period of compilation 
so that there might be a background 
on which to serve the industry. It 
is only by historical information that 
the future can be gauged. Therefore 
it is not wise to criticize present ac- 
complishments in the way of statistics 
but rather realize 
that it is only after these statistics 
have been collected and disseminated 
over comparable periods that the 
greatest worth is obtainable. The 
results of this continued information 
would, he believed, redound to greater 
efficiency in manufacture. 
Price Policy 
Franklin W. Hobbs, president of 
the Arlington Mills, spoke on the sub- 
ject of the maintenance of a price 
policy—one of the prime objectives 
of the Institute. He pointed out that 
no attempt is being made to secure 
uniform prices but that it was deemed 
wise to suggest that each mill have a 
policy of its own, that such policy be 
stated, and that after it is stated each 
concern should live up to it. Only in 
such a manner can the buyer have 
any confidence in prices. Mr. Hobbs 
said that there have been those who 
declared that even though the matter 
of a definite policy should be decided 
upon, many would not live up to it, 
but he could not believe that such 
would be the case, and the rare ex- 
ception would prove the value of such 
a plan to the industry as a whole. 
Cost Methods 
The last subject for discussion at 
the formal meeting was the matter of 
cost methods. This 


members should 


subject was 
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be adapted to 
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Election of Directors 
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was again elected by the membership 
The board of directors is as 
G. A. Adam, Percy Ainsworth, Ray 
mond S Bartlett, Granville A. 
Wm. A. Broadhead, F. A. 

Thos T. Clark, Wm. H. 


dison I 


te Tle Ws 


Beals, 
Carter, 
Folwell, Ad 
Kdwin Farnham 
Harwood, \\ fe Hey 
ward, Lewis A Hird, Franklin W 
Hobbs, J. L. Hutcheson, R. Leyland 
Keeney, James R. MacCall, Allen R 
Mitchell, Ih Moir, Wm. G. 
Park, Chas. A \rthur Schwarz, 
Selden, O. M.. Stafford, 
Max W_ Stoehr, 


| Ippei 


(sreen, 


(sreene, I | 


edward 
Root, 
lame KK 
Nathaniel 
| rederick \\ 
1 


Walker and A. D 


stevens 
\lexander 
W hiteside 
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rrovided those divisions of 
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us general plan 
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least i 


ance of the industry as a whole, it 


in can be laid out that has, at 


principle, the general accept 
may 
be possible to eliminate the 
the 


underway, to take 


necessity 


ot waiting tor unguided trends, 


that ar W thei 
the 


they are 


full ex se in developing along 


lines ot least resistance, as 


now «ck 


ind, through moderate 


iS 


and 


assist 


direction reasonable control on 


our part, instead of handicap 
ping our progress in working out of 
the that have 
three years 


the 


mav direct those 


unfavorable conditions 


existed for the last two or 


For if, by foreseeing course 


events are taking, we 


trends to our advantage, we may 


immeasurable losses to all 
divisions of this 


any 


avoid 


industry, for no 


division of industry is immune 


trom loss« tor any protracted length 


the earnings of one link in 


t 


t conversion are seriously 


out ¢ with most of the othe 


Present in Other Industries 
Of all of the outstandingly success 


as Signs of Times 


oD: 8 hiteside 


tul industrial groups, two divisions 


} 


ive shown the most phenomenal ex 


pansion and consistent profits 


ist—Automobile 


nl 


industry 
Chain Stores 
While, 


1Ons appear to be the direct antithesis 


superficially, these two divi- 


11 each other, as one is a manufacturer 
elling high-priced the 


retailers 


units, while 


othe 


consists of chains of 


buving and 


medium- 
priced products in quantities, the fun- 


selling low O1 


damentals of their basis of operation, 


which appear to be the keys to their 
thnormal identical 


marked 


success, are 
have to a degree 
the obtained by 


the Wool Industry at the inception of 


the 


Phey 
a lopted 


advantages 


factory system: 


Ist—Specialization on the part ot 
the workers 

2nd—Centraljzation of all 
functions. 

But they did not stop half-way and 


i additional 


primary 


+} 


pomnt of 
methods ot 


similarity in 
their operation, which 
seems to be unquestionably responsible 
for their abnormal growth, lies in the 
tact that they have retained those two 


the Wool In- 


the home for the 


uy > i 
vreat 


economies lost by 


dustry when it left 
factory: 
ist—Maintaining 


finite and accurate 


de- 
knowledge of the 
exact demand for their products. 


continually a 


2nd—Resulting in the most economi- 
manufacturing 
schedule 


cal and purchasing 
They retained both of these utterly 

essential features, for they each: 
1st—Deal 

sumet 
2nd 


directly with the con 


Have accurate data on past 
performances, which enables them to 
plan either expansion ‘or curtailment 
to obtain every possible economy in 
their product in one 
or having their products manu 
factured for them in the other instance 

By having this the 


these have an 


manutacturing 


case, 


contact with 


consumer, divisions 


accurate forecast both of the volume 


and velocity of sales for a 


period in the 


detinite 
future 


-_ 


Future ‘Trends of Wool, Industry 


This knowledge is based on data 
covering a period and a scope suffi- 
ciently broad to show the exact direc- 
tion of the trends of both long and 
short duration, which enables buying 
to meet the current demands. 

lhese eliminated all 
unnecessary waste, because they: 

Ist—Buy or manufacture against a 


known demand. 


groups have 


waste in 
the 


2nd—Have eliminated all 


carrying charges either during 


Franklin W. Hobbs, President of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers and a Vice-President of the 
H ool Institute 


period of manufacturing or in hold- 
ing stocks in anticipation of sale. 

And in addition to these economies, 
they have retained: 

3rd—E very advantage of centraliza- 
tion in buving, producing and market- 
ing 

4th—Specialization of the personal 
activities of their employes in every 
department of their organizations. 

Present in the Wool Industry 

The present methods in this indus 
try are based on the exact fundamen- 
tals which have existed since the in- 
auguration of the factory system, with 
only two modifications : 

ist—The factory system, which then 
stopped with the finished cloth, has 
now been extended to the manutactur- 
ing of apparel, almost superseding the 
merchant in men’s and 
home sewing in women’s wear. 

But the economies that should have 
been gained through specialization in 


tailor in wear 


these functions have been lost through 
a widening of the gap between these 
two closely related divisions of the 
industry. 

2nd—tThe retailer has stepped in to 
assume a new function required be- 
cause of the factory system in produc 
ing 


apparel—a_ function formerly 


assigned to the merchant tailors. 

These retailers have added one more 
gap between the weaver and the cut- 
ter and the consumer, excepting in a 
few instances, to which reference will 
later be made. 


So the weaver today is even turther 
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defini: 
consume: 
than the 
for the cutte: 
have moved into the outpost nearer + 
the consumer, while the real strateg 
position, that of contact with the ult 
mate user, has been almost 
assumed by the retailer. 


direct and a 
the current 
demand for their product 
were a century 


from a 
know ledge ot 


away 


ago, 


entire 


As a result of allowing the tren 
in the methods of operation in t! 
Wool Industry to follow their natu: 
course for the past century, the ct 
ters, the weavers, the spinners and t 
wool merchants have been push 
further and further away from tl 
accurate knowledge of the daily co: 
sumption of this country, which is 
absolutely and utterly essential as 


basis for success under mode 


economic conditions. 
lhe wool 


failure 


weavers, the 


to overcome the serious han 


through 


caps resulting from the changes tl 
occurred so many years ago, have n 
been able to avail themselves of t 
two outstanding features which are t 
fundamentals on which the 
industrial successes are being built 


greate 


The automobile business has outru 
its parent industry and allie 
which was the peak indu 
try in this country from the standpoint 


steel 
products 


ot its size and the consistency ot 
profits until the last year or so. 

The abnormal progress of the aut 
mobile manutacturers and the chain 
stores is attributable, to a greater de 
gree than any other cause, to the single 
fact that they coordinate in both in 
stances the four cardinal primary fun 
tions essential to the greatest develop 
ment under modern 
ditions. 


economic con 


For these industries have available 
both the negative and positive facts 
They do not trade blindly. 
in exact information. 


They dea 
The chain store 
management knows which stores must 
be discontinued because they are not 
profitable within a definite period 
after their openings, and as this pr 
cess of elimination goes on continu 
ally, it leaves only the profitable units 
in operation. 

The manufacturer has 
the same facilities for reading negative 
signals. 

Summary of Selection 

So it seems both logical and prac 
tical, in selecting the moves which may 
govern the future trends in the Woo! 
Industry, to choose those elements 
which have so definitely stood out as 
important contributing factors in cre- 
ating and maintaining the outstanding 
position of these two other industrial 
groups—the manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles and the chain stores. 

By working toward this objective 
every factor from the wool 
to the consumer of wool products 
may be favorably affected to a marked 
degree. 


automobile 


growe! 


So it seems logical that our ob): 
tive should be 

(a) To retain and develop the two 
great economies gained when thé 
weaving mills came into existence— 

Ist—Concentration in 

and 
2nd—Specilization in workmans! 


proc jucti 
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(b) and to draw from the past those 
fundamentals that were lost at 
time the Factory System super- 
led the complete manufacture of ap- 
rel in the home— 


;rd—Direct contact and accurate 
knowledge of the consuming 
market. 

yth—Resulting in the manufactur- 
ing, financing and_ buying 
economies which invariably 
accompany a_ predetermined 
demand. 


regaining these two last 

iundamentals, we shall have adopted 

the four primary functions that ap- 

pear to be absolutely essential and in- 
pensable as a basis for the highest 
elopment in the operation of a 
lern industry, susceptible to their 
\ption, 

Adaptability to the Wool Industry 


For by 


t is strikingly pertinent at this 
nt, when deciding whether these 


ur fundamentals are adaptable to the 
wool industry, to find that one group 
concerns in this industry has al- 
ready demonstrated the feasibility of 
developing along this complete basic 
plan, through the success which they 
ive obtained by coordinating all of 

the four features enumerated. 
si While relatively few manufacturers 
of clothing for men are in direct con- 
tact with the consumer through join- 
ng retailing with the wholesale manu- 
facturing of men’s wear apparel, by 





either selling through owned retail 
stores or through selected retailers 
s closely coordinated with them, a rep- 
* resentative number have operated in 
D this way a sufficient length of time to 
~ give very tangible evidence, in favor- 


ble earnings and growth, that these 


ble functions workable in 


are this in- 
ihe dustry. 
ea It has not been demonstrated as 
al yet that apparel for women can be suc- 
ust cessfully marketed through owned out- 
acl lets, and it is questionable whether 
sod that division of the industry, because 


t 


ro t the rapid changes in style, can 


nu operate advantageously in sufficient 


nits quantities to obtain the economies re- 
quired to offset the hazard involved 

has under the chain store method. 

Hive [t seems possible that by coordinat- 
ng the advantages gained through the 
operating methods of— 

rac (a) Chain stores acting solely as 

may retail groups, 

Jool (b) Manufacturers of the clothing 

ents selling through their controlled 

t as chain of retail stores, and 

cre- c) The single independent retail 

ding store, 

trial 


t plan of operation for the wool in- 
ato dustry may be worked out, which will 
retain the major benefits of these first 


cal two methods and combine those with 

pe added advantages derived from 

ucts. freedom in the selection of the lines 

rked ied, subject only to the voluntary 
rictions imposed by experience, 

by h is the prerogative still retained 
by the individual retailer. 

) 
. ; Proposed Method of Application 
i this point, it is difficult not to 


tion, jump immediately to the conclusion 
the vertical trust is the final an- 
swer to the problem of the Wool In- 
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dustry, for this has been the dream 
of deep-thinking men, both within and 
outside of this industry, for more than 
« generation. 

And it may well be that vertical 
cwnership of organizations purchasing 
wool from the growers and delivering 
wearing apparel to the consumer, in- 
cluding all of the intermediary steps, 
will be the ultimate result. 

But there is another alternative, and 
one which may be more far-reaching 





Fe Bic 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers and a J ice-President of 


Keeney, President of American 


the Wool Institute 

and ultimately broader in its economic 
development, which might have its in- 
ception in this industry immediately. 
this proposal the 
major advantages both of vertical and 
horizontal ownerships and is not sub 


For 


DCssesses 


ject to the delays which would be in- 
curred in the formation of those com- 
binations—for unless consolidations 
studied and 
planned, premature beginnings, accom- 
panied by uncertainty in the 
invariably result. 


ure carefully wisely 


tuture, 


So it seems reasonable at this mo- 
ment to endeavor to point out a logi- 
cal objective toward which this entire 
industry might move from this time 
on, which might 
prove to be the final 


even ultimately 
solution of its 


problems. 
Definite Objective 
difficult in a dis- 
cussion of this nature to cover every 
entire 
seems best, in showing the applica- 
tion of the 
with 
Industry 


It is extremely 


phase of an industry, so it 
features selected, to start 
the Wool 


the 


cross-section otf 


then to 


one 
and 
plication of these principles from that 
point through to the consumer, show 
ing very briefly in the summary the 


trace ap- 


effects on all of the other divisions ot 
the industry. 

We have selected the wool weaving 
division as the starting point, as these 
produce a_ finished 
which may be readily traced through 
to consumption. 

A further 


mills material 


reason for this selection 


the 


data is available 


lies in fact that more complete 
on this division than 
on any other in this industry. 

In addition to restricting the dis 
cussion in this way, it 1s advisable as 
an aid to simplification to concentrate 


further, at the moment, on one divi 
sion of the weaving industry—men’s 


wear—although the general principles, 


subject to verv important modifica 
tion in details, cover the women’s 
wear field 

So it does not seem unreasonable to 


take the premise that the efforts ot 


thts industry should be directed to- 


ward — establishing those contacts 
whicl are absolutely essential as a 
basis in accurately judging the de 


mands of the 


So 


consumer 


our primary todav must 


| effort 


be to 


eliminate fron 


. le¢ 1 } ] 1! 
formulate a plan which wi 


t 


every step in the woo 


industry. that hazard which 


oreatect 
yreates 


now eNXists in an mcreasing ratio as 


division of the industry recede 


from direct contact with the consume 


uncertainty of demand 


For if we are to control o1 Im any 
the 


tavorable 


degree constructively regulate 


trends of this industry in a 


direction, we lift that veil ot 


} 


must 


mystery which now prevent the 
dealer, the spinner, the weaver and the 
cutter from having accurate data re 
garding the demand for wool fabrics 

It is conclusively evident that ac 
curate the 


the consuming public must come from 


knowledge of demand ot 


the division of this industry in clos 
est contact with the public 
And if 


obtained 


that 
trom the retailer, it 


information is to be 
falls to 


in closest 


the division of this industry 
relationship with the retailer to ac 
quire it—that is, 


apparel for men. 


the manutacturer ot 


So, at the 


oul 


moment, we must 
the inde 


pendent retail clothier, for the chain 


con 
centrate attention on 
store clothing concerns, directly allied 
with the manufacturing clothier, 
could not be expected to assist the in 
dependent 


manufacturer of clothing 


in obtaining data of this nature 
We all 


if we 


that it is 
obtain 


realize essential, 
information 
from the retailer, to give at least an 
equivalent that 


expect to 


value in return for 
assistance 


So it is evident that it is necessary 


to determine what can be offered to 
the retailer which will amply repay 
him for furnishing this information. 


Questionnaire to Retailers 
Returns on a questionnaire sent to 
retail 
clothing concerns in all parts of the 
United States show that, in the opin 
ion of the retailer, resales of cloth 
on which their success depends 
to a greater extent than on any othe 
one factor, hinge on the satisfaction 
rendered by the apparel sold, the ap 
peal of which may be graded in the 


a representative number of 


ing, 


following order of importance 


re ee ee 50% 

Service, Style and Work 
AMBMIDS «55's saa sin eas 30% 

Price (within a 10% 
range) ... er ee 


(3255) 73 


Veder / 


\nd these retailers answered other 
questions, as follows 
cry “Do feel that 


tomer desires and should have a 


you your cus- 


more 


definite knowledge of the cloth in the 
garments purchased ?” 

S answered “Yes” to everv one 
that answered ‘‘No”. 

(2) “Would labels in the garments 


giving the name ot the cutter and the 
weaver assist you in selling ?’ 


6 answered “Yes” to everv one 
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of the Carded 
Association and 


that “No. 


(3) “Could you arrange your put 


answered 


chases to better 


advantage it 


vou 

knew the cloth which the clothing 

manufacturer would) put into your 

varments 2” 

39 answered “Yes” to every one 
that answered “No”. 

(4) “Would knowing the cloth and 

the mill manufacturing the fabric 


help you to resell your customer from 
season to season?” 

40 answered “Yes” to 
that answered “No”. 
“Do the 
your salesmen influence your custom 


every one 


(5) suggestions made by 


ers in making their selection?” 


28 answered “Yes” to 


every one 
that answered “No”. 
(6) “Do retail salesmen know 
wool fabrics?” 
jo answered “No” to every one 
that answered “Yes”. 


\ll of 


prove that 


these answers conclusively 


(a) The consuming public has little 


or no knowledge regarding wool 
fabrics. 
(b) In purchasing clothing, the 


consumer is taking a gamble upon 


making a satisfactory purchase, as 
the retail salesmen giving advice are 
little better 
in judging 


no fault of 


informed than the public 


clothing values, through 


the retailer. 


(c) Under existing conditions, 11 
respective of the discrimination and 
the ability shown by the retailer in 





74 256) 
buying, the retailer takes a _ long 
hazard in making that vital first sale 


Proposed Method of Alliances 
Our 
show 


immediate objective is to 
that clothing manufacturers 
can become indispensable to retailers 
through establishing alliances based 
upon modifications of the relationship 
that now between the chain 
store system and its individual units. 

This plan may best be illustrated 
by assuming that a manufacturer of 
clothing, selling suits and overcoats 
to retail, within a range of $22.50 
and $35, does a business of $1,000,000 
annually. 

This clothing manufacturer might 
decide to try the plan by selecting 
20 retail stores as outlets for 50% 
of his product, no one of which 
would be likely to take more than 
5% of the total output. 


exists 


These 20 stores would be selected— 

(a) From the list of customers 
already on the books. 

(b) In a restricted territory. 

(c) Protected with greater 
discrimination from inter-competition 
than the chain store system concedes 
to its separate units. 

These 20 stores would be ap 
proached with a full explanation of 
the plan showing the advantages 
which they would derive from this 
alliance with the manufacturer. 

That outline of the plan would 
emphasize the fact that the manufac- 
turer could become of inestimable 
assistance to the retailer in coping 
with the future trend in retailing. 

For the retailer, under this plan, 
by concentrating in buying from the 

clothing manufacturer 
retailer would always be 
free to switch from manu fac- 
turer to another, just as the manu- 
facturer could change retailers) would 


even 


progressive 
(for the 


one 


advantage 
chain 


practically 
now held by the 
store unit. 

The through eliminating 
the sales resistance, would enable the 
manufacturer to utilize selling repre- 
sentatives in a broader capacity in 
analyzing the individual requirements 
these 20 retail 


obtain every 


competing 


retailer, 


peculiar to each of 


outlets. 

The retailer would obtain 

(a) The minimum 
by the manufacturer. 

(b) Models to meet his particular 
requirements. 

(c) Consistent, dependable work- 
manship 

(d) Prompt and efficient service. 

(e) Standardization in the qualities 
of the fabrics. 

(f) Increased efficiency on the 
part of force through an 
intimate knowledge of the qualities 
of workmanship, fabric and style of 
each garment. 

(¢) A broader viewpoint in his 
approach to the public through the 
collective knowledge obtained from 
the representative of the manufac- 
turer in close contact with the 19 
other non-competing retailers. 


charged 


price 


his sales 


All of which would tend to reduce 
the serious hazard of losing custom- 
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ers as a result of that critical 
initial sale. 

And the final result of the main- 
tenance of the good will and the 
patronage of the customers served 
would, as we all know, be the basic 
factor in the creation of new custom- 


ers for the retailer. 


Record of Daily Consumption 

But the greatest advantage would 
be gained through taking a leaf 
from the book of the chain store in 
capitalizing the value derived from 
the results of an analysis of the 
record of daily consumption. 

We that the most 
important advantages which the chain 
store has over the independent store, 
lies in the fact that they buy to fill 
a known demand created by an actual 
sale, which eliminates the hazard of 
carrying large stocks. 

And the retailer, knowing this fact, 
is attempting to buy from hand to 
mouth, while still endeavoring to 
maintain adequate stocks from which 
the demand of the average 
customer which, under existing con- 
ditions, cannot be done effectively. 
Profitable constantly 
turned away, never to be regained. 

The chain store buying offices re- 
ceive daily sheets from each 
store, which when analyzed give the 
velocity of sales, which when matched 
with the time required to replace the 
article enables the buyer to coordinate 
actual with buying with the 
greatest degree of exactness. 

The establishment of this contact 
between the manufacturer of cloth- 
ing the retailer may entirely 
eliminate this great handicap to the 
independent retail store. 


know one of 


to meet 


business 1s 


sales 


sales 


and 


$y a system of tickets and stock 
sheets, the up-to-date manufacturer 
of clothing today has an accurate 
record of the fabric used in each 
garment sold. These tickets show 
the style of the garment, the lot num- 
ber and the fabric number which, in 
turn, when referred to the sample 
book, give every particular regarding 
the price, style and the source of the 
material 


Retailers Use of 3-Way Tags 

The retailer, by using a three-way 
tag, will be able to depend upon— 

(a) Never being out of stock, and 

(b) Never being overstocked 
in every line and every size of 
garment. 

When a suit or an overcoat has 
been sold the first tag would be re- 
tained by the customer. This tag 
would instill confidence in the mind 
of the purchaser, as it would attach 
definite responsibility for the service 
rendered to the retailer, for the tail- 
oring, style and workmanship to the 
cutter, and for the qualities of the 
fabric to the mill weaving the cloth. 
This tag would serve further as a 
guide to the customer in selecting 
garments in the future. 

The second tag would be detached 
from the garment and sent to the 
cutter, informing him through an 
identification number, of the exact 
garment sold. 


The third tag giving the fabric 
identification and the name of the 
cutter, would go to the selling agent 
of the mill that had manufactured the 
cloth. 

In sending these tags, the retailer 
would in no way be committed to 
make further purchases, but in doing 
so, he would have definite assurance 
that the collective records of these 
daily sales, kept by the cutter and the 
cloth mill, would enable— 

(a) The cutter to be prepared to 
keep the retailer in stock on that gar- 
ment, according to the rapidity of 
preceding sales, taking into considera- 
tion the time of the season. 

(b) Fhe cloth mill, knowing the 
current consumption of each fabric, 
to be ready to meet the demand of the 
retailer through the cutter for addi- 
tional sales of garments of the fabrics 
sold by maintaining a minimum but 
adequate stock of these materials. 

And, at the same time, both the 
cutter and the manufacturer would 
cbtain the economies resulting from 
knowing the actual daily consumption 
of each garment and each fabric in 
all of these 20 stores and it would 
follow in logical sequence that the 
retailers should ultimately _ benefit 
through these economies. 

Tags are suggested as the simplest 
method that could be employed for 
this purpose until the value of the 
plan has been fully demonstrated to 
each factor involved. 

As these’ relationships become 
solidified, weekly sales sheets could 
be substituted for the tags and sent 
to both the cutter and the manufac- 
turer of cloth. 

So, in this way, we would have 
taken the first step in forming a ver- 
tical alliance between the retailer, the 
cutter and the weaving mill. The 
feasibility of establishing these alli- 
ances rests on evidence that the defi- 
nite advantages accruing would far 
offset every disadvantage or incon- 
venience weighed in the scale against 
them. 


Horizontal Clothing Alliances 


As the retailer might carry lines 
in several price ranges, it would not 
be unreasonable to assume that they 
would establish similar relationships 
with several clothing manufacturers 
whose lines fitted with their particular 
requirements. 

These cutters, selling garments in 
a non-competitive price range, would 
have a common interest in the same 
retailers, which might result in 
mutual economies in serving the same 
retail outlets and in seeking other 
retail stores for the same purpose. 

For the retailers intimate with one 
cutter might be expected to ask his 
advice in the selection of other manu- 
facturers of clothing not in the same 
price range. 

These contacts formed between the 
manufacturing clothiers in non- 
competitive price ranges might be the 
first step toward alliances in this 
division of the industry. 

While the 20 retailers brought into 
contact with each other through a com- 
mon interest in a single definite pur- 
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pose might mark the inception of ho: 
zontal alliances in that group. 


Clothier-Weaver Alliances 
Finding a common ground for t 
manufacturer of clothing and the 
weaver of cloth differs in one i; 
portant respect from that just ou:- 
lined for the cutter and the retailer, 
as in this instance we must stress t! 
economies and advantages to be gained 
through co-ordinating a two-fold 

manufacturing program. 

As we all know, the maximum p: 
ducing capacity of both the manuf: 
turers of clothing and the weavers o{ 
cloth is far greater than the current 
demand for their products, but al! 
major industries are equipped to pro- 
duce from 30% to 45% more than 
required by their markets. 

From previous discussions, we 
know that the majority of concerns in 
these other industries are operating 
profitably, resulting primarily from a 
change of viewpoint regarding what 
they consider normal production. 

These industries do not look upon 
normal as maximum production, even 
though they have the same taste of 
excessive profits obtained through 
overtime production, as the cutters and 
weavers had a few years ago. 

Manufacturers of clothing and the 
weavers of cloth must look for their 
profits to standardization and speciali- 
zation in production, accompanied by 
a definite knowledge of the demand. 
Standardization and Specialization 

Henry Ford is credited with being 
the outstanding exponent in demon- 
strating the economies that miay be 
obtained and the prefits earned 
through manufacturing a_ standard 
product. 

Applying this principle to weaving 
—one mill might specialize on a nar- 
row range of serges and standardize 
those cloths, which would be the Ford 
idea. 

Other mills might follow the 
General Motors plan of having def 
nite departments specializing on dit 
ferent standard fabrics. 

While a third class of mills could 
he a specialist in specializing on pro 
ducing many unusual fabrics in limited 
quantities. 

This basic principle of specialization 
is strikingly absent at the present 
time with the great majority of both 
weavers and cutters. 

The few weavers that are concen- 
trating on the production of a limited 
number of fabrics, or are specializing 
on specialties, are making money. 

The comparatively small number of 
cutters that limit their efforts to a par- 
ticular class of garment are the out- 
standing ones. While many cutters 
and weavers are specializing, to an 
extent, in the products manufactured, 
they have not touched the maximum 
economies that may be earned throug! 
concentration in buying. 

At the present time, the clothing 
manufacturer doing a business of be- 
tween $250,000 and $500,000 a 
buys on the average from 32 
mills during the season, and when 
doing a two-season business, buys 
from 45 weavers, 50% of which are 


yeal ’ 


cloth 
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c)anged each year. How is it pos- 
sole, under these conditions, for 
evher the cutter or the weaver to 
ndardize the quality of the cloth or 
garments, when promiscuously 

| constantly switching their sources 
supply solely for the purpose of 
ving a few cents a yard on the cloth, 

a fraction of a cent a pound on the 
yarn or the wool, when through buy- 
ing from the same sources year in 
and year out, they must realize that 
they will ultimately save percents a 
vard or a pound. 

[here may have been excuses for 
this method of buying up to the pres- 
ent time, but from now on, that 
method will be indefensible, for if the 
cutters make alliances with the retail- 
ers, they must depend upon uniformity 
in their cloths, and the weavers will 
be relatively as dependent upon their 
suppliers of yarns, of tops or of wools. 

The cutters will concentrate in 
manufacturing and become specialists 
in staples, combining staples and 
specialties and specialists exclusively, 
confining their energies to as limited 
a range as possible. 

And the mills will concentrate on 
the weaving of staples, fancies, de- 
partmentizing staples and fancies and 
specializing in specialties. 

Effect on Wool Industry 

The method just outlined would be 
detailed but these facts could be con- 
veyed through routine weekly reports 
that would require little or no time 
and, in fact, might readily be drawn 
off as duplicates of reports already 
made for internal use for other pur- 
poses. 

We would have the means of utiliz- 
ing every advantage obtainable 
through operating under the most di- 
rect methods of the past, combined 
with the most efficient of those of the 
present, in this and every other in- 
dustry. 

Every concern in this industry 
would know—What to make and 
what to buy, and when to make it 
and when to buy it. 

| believe that this will be the answer 
to hand-to-mouth buying. On the 
basis of these facts, the Wool Indus- 
try will be coordinated with exact 
precision. 

And this is not a picture of ‘he 
millennium. It is an outline of a 
condition that may have its inception 
immediately, for the advantages, 
which every concern in every division 
ot the Wool Industry will gain at 
once, will so far outweigh the slight 
inconveniences involved that these 
will fade into insignificance the in- 
stant the subject is given even casual 
consideration. 

For the moment this movement is 
started by a few concerns in the in- 
dustry, it may become contagious, for 
every retailer will comb the market 
tor the best concerns manufacturing 
clothing of the grades which they 
carry, with which to form these more 
or less exclusive alliances. 

Every clothing manufacturer 
wll be analyzing his list of customers 

find the most wide-awake retail 
d)tributors with which to tie up. 

‘he clothing manufacturer will ex- 
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amine, with a different interest, the 
cloth of every weaver to ascertain 
which products and which weavers 
are the most dependable suppliers of 
the cloths which the cutter requires. 

Every cloth mill will do as the cut- 
ter did and will analyze his list of cus- 
tomers to find the names of those with 
which an alliance of this nature might 
be formed most advantageously. 

The spinner, the top maker and the 
wool merchant would be considering 
their customers among the cloth mills 
from the reverse side of that taken 
by the weavers in judging these 
sources of supply on which to depend 
for uniform quality and deliveries of 
these materials. 

As these alliances will be subject to 
change when unsatisfactory quality 
and general efficiency would be di- 
rectly rewarded, for concerns not 
rendering adequate values would grad- 
ually be weeded out in every division 
of the Wool Industry. 

For when quality, service and de- 
pendability are weighed in the scale 
of exact values against the shading of 
a penny a pound in the price of wool, 
or § to 7%c on a yard of cloth, or 25 
or 30c in the finished garments, these 
differences will disappear and the con- 
trolling factor in the alliances in this 
industry will be based upon year-in- 
and-year-out results. 

The difference of a few pennies one 
way or the other will not demoralize 
the morale of this market and put a 
premium on price out of all propor- 
tion to its actual effect on profits, as it 
does at present. 

The net result of the formation of 
these horizontal and trading alliances 
will be a network of closely inter- 
woven relationships that will become 
an integral part of the economic struc- 
ture of the Wool Industry. 

These alliances will serve as the 
yardstick with which to measure the 
economies that may be earned 
through horizontal and __ vertical 
mergers or combinations, which may 
ultimately be the logical solution of 
our industrial problem. 

But if these combinations and merg- 
ers follow in due course, they will not 
be based on estimates of problematical 
savings or on the hopes of earnings 
—they will show direct deductions ar- 
rived at from actual experiences. 


Conclusion 

Usually, we can go from one place 
to another by several roads. In our 
present situation we can continue 
along the road which we are travel- 
ing, but it seems to be very rough 
in places, with many very dangerous 
curves and one that climbs unduly 
steep grades. 


The second’ road might be that of 
consolidations and mergers, but it is 
dificult to make an entirely new 
right-of-way, even though it may be 
the shortest cut to our destination. 
So I am personally inclined to think 
that the road by way of mergers will 
encounter very serious obstacles, par- 
ticularly if the vertical route is 
selected, because of the functional 
differences that are peculiar to each 
division of this industry. 


So if consolidations are the easiest 
way, they should be from right to left 
—the horizontal mergers—joining 
concerns performing the same func- 
tion, as, for instance, in the wool in- 
dustry, consolidations of cloth mills 
or mergers of cutters. 

But considering all of the circum- 
stances surrounding the present situa- 
tion in this industry, it appears that 
the most logical and natural way of 
reaching our destination lies 
the right-of-way of the first 
which has just been surveyed. 


along 
road 


So, taking it all in all for the pres- 
ent at least, there appears to be no 
compelling reason why we should at- 
tempt either to acquire a new right- 
of-way or to construct an entirely 
new road in place of the one which 
we have available already. 


I have done as I have done because 
[ am fully convinced that, if the 
trends in this industry are allowed to 
take their natural course in the direc- 
tion in which they are heading, it will 
take several years for us to retrace 
our steps, if we are then to fall in 
line with the progress which will have 
been made by other major industries 
during that time. 


I earnestly feel, as I have said, that 
by modifying these general ideas of 
forming vertical and __ horizontal 
alliances between the retailers, the 
cutters, the weavers, the spinners and 
the wool merchants, and by shaping 
them to meet the conditions peculiar 
to the individual concerns in each 
division of the industry, we shall have 
taken the shortest and the safest road 
to our destination—industrial progress 
and prosperity. 

And it may be that in doing this, we 
shall, through using foresight, have 
regulated or at least partially con- 
trolled the direction of the trends in 
this industry to our great advantage, 
which otherwise might have continued 
to drift aimlessly along for years to 
come. 

I say this as I firmly believe that 
the trend of modern economics is turn- 
ing in the general direction of a na- 
tional process of economic penetra- 
tion through the formation of clearly 
definite trading agreements of the 
nature outlined, and that every indus- 
try will ultimately adopt these general 
principles, subject to the modifications 
which must necessarily be made be- 
cause of the characteristics individual 
to each method of operation in each 
different division of industry. 

For I feel positive that we are 
entering the stage in the economic de- 
velopment of this country which will 
be recognized in the future as that of 
the period of industrial coordination. 


And it appears evident at this time 
that the highest degree of industrial 
efficiency in the future will be attained 
through the development of a network 
of both horizontal and _ vertical 
alliances which may be_ expected 
shortly to gravitate into mergers, com- 
binations or consolidations, either 
along a horizontal or vertical direc- 
tion, or through a combination of 
both. 
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S. T. A. Meeting Plans 


Well-Rounded Program for Wil- 
mington 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association will be held at the 
Oceanic Hotel, Wrightsville 
Wilmington, N. C., on Friday and 
Saturday, June 15 and 16. A well 
rounded program is being 
prepared by the program committee 
Several widely known textile men will 
address the meeting on subjects in 
which the members of the association 
are vitally interested. 


Beach, 


now 


Among the speakers who have al- 
ready accepted invitations to appear on 
the program are Floyd W. Jefferson, 
of the Iselin-Jefferson Co., New York; 
Dr. Majorie Potwin, community direc- 
tor, Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. ( 
S. B. Jackson, Greer Staple Cotton 
Breeding Farms, Iowa Park, Tex.; 
G. H. Emery, secretary and treasurer 
of the North Carolina Association of 
Certified Public Accountants, States- 
ville, N. C. and W. M. McLaurine, 
secretary, American Cotton Manutac- 
turers Association. The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute of New York will also 
be represented on the program. 


“? 


Wrightsville Beach is considered an 
ideal place to meet and offers numer- 
ous attractions for the visitors, in- 
cluding bathing, boating, fishing and 
other sports. 

Present indications are that the at- 
tendance will be very large, and offi- 
cials of the Association anticipate one 
of the most interesting and successful 
meetings the association has ever held. 
Members are urged to make hotel 
reservations well in advance. Reserva- 
tions may be made through C. F. Rus- 
sell, manager of the Oceanic Hotel or 
through J. M. Gregg, secretary, 519 
Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 





Alabama- Mississippi- Louisiana 
Division Appointments 

Appointment of the executive per- 
sonnel of the Alabama-Mississippt- 
Louisiana Division of the Southern 
Textile Association has been announ 
ced by Oliver G. Murphy, chairman 
of the division. 

D. Singleton Cook, southern agent 
of the Pepperell Mfg. Co. at Opelika, 
Ala., will be vice-chairman. 

The following will constitute the 
executive committee : 

From Alabama: Z. H. Mangum, 
superintendent, Avondale Mills, Bir- 
mingham; V. W. Lovill, superintend- 
ent, Merrimack Mfg. Co., Huntsville ; 
and Robert Horsley, superintendent, 
West Boylston Mfg. Co., Montgomery 

From Mississippi: W. Y. Harrison, 
superintendent, Laurel Mills, Laurel. 

From Louisiana: W. C. Ryckman, 
superintendent, Lane Cotton Mills Co., 
New Orleans. 


John Howarth, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Lanett (Ala.) Mill Divi- 
sion of the West Point Mfg. Co., will 
be chairman of the slashing and weav- 
ing section of the division. Appoint- 
ment of a chairman for the carding 
and spinning section has not yet been 
announced. 
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out that a further problem is the dis- 
sal of waste where there are other 
the stream. 
of Curtis & Marble 
. Worcester, asked 
of the dam- 
ves awarded the Passaic mills which 
account of the 
He stated that 


industries down 
H. Marble, 
Machine Co. 
ether anyone knew 
re abandoned 
waste liquor problem. 
the mills made a claim that their 
nts worth a certain amount, 
the city countered by a claim for 
age due to stream pollution. Some 
award was made but the particulars 
re not available. 


on 


were 


\Villiam Heffernan, mechanical 
superintendent of the Standard 
Co., Carlton Hill, N. J., 
spoke of Passaic River conditions, and 

entioned that his had 
stalled the Dorr system for treating 
He commented on the much 


Bleachery 


company in- 
fluents. 
better conditions now existing as a re 
sult of the cooperation between mills 
ind communities. In his opinion, tex 
ile mills must install more disposal 

ystems. 
\l. K. Bryan of the organization of 
is. T. Main, brought up the sub 
f reimbursing mills the 
supply is damaged by changing 
nditions. He stated that a building 
is condemned can be replaced, 


when 


vater 


ut it is different where water is con 
ned. 
In replying, 


Mr 


water 


Main stated that 


he subject of value was com 
‘cated enough without including the 
liscussion of waste liquor disposal, 
1 that this was the chief reason why 
he had not considered it in his paper. 
Mr. Mr. Main 


stated that the question of damage to 


Replving to Bryan, 

water supplies was a very im- 
portant subject, and that he would like 
liscussions in writing 


from anyone 


interested. 
Performance of Looms 

"he paper at the 
was by 


morning 
H. 
Perkins, consulting engineer, Boston, 
Mass., and was entitled, “Compara- 
tive Performance of Looms with Plain 
and Roller Bearings.” 
sults of a six months’ test at the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., the 
rimary purpose of which was to get 
maintenance figures on looms equipped 


\ st} 


last 
echnical 


session ( reorge 


It gave the re- 


roller bearings as compared with 
looms equipped with plain bearings. 
Mr. Perkins explained that as the test 
went on it was decided to get power 
nd production figures also. After 
ribing the conditions of the test, 
ling attention to the fact that only 
hearings were equipped with 
bearings out of a possible ten 
might have been equipped, Mr. 
kins rapidly outlined some of the 
lights of the results obtained. 
les were used to show the arrange- 
of the looms and the record 
s employed in making this most 
iustive study. 


+ 


conclusion Mr. Perkins called at- 
ention to the production gain of 
I of the roller bearing equipped 
s, the material reduction in main- 
nce cost due to the cutting in half 
6! the requirements of replacement 
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parts, and the net power saving of 
3.6%. He emphasized particularly 
that the tests were made in a modern 
textile mill of the highest type, which 
is widely known for its efficiency, and 
stated that production gains 
and increased savings in power and 
mainenance could undoubtedly 
be shown in the textile mill of average 
Mr. Perkins’ paper is 
printed in full beginning on page 125 
of this issue. 


larger 
costs 


efficiency 


Visit Naumkeag 


At I p. m. busses and private cars 


left the Statler Hotel for the Naum 
keag Steam Cotton Co., at Salem, 
Mass., driving down by way of the 
Newburyport Turnpike and Peabody, 
passing by the Danvers Bleachery, 
which is the finishing plant of the 
Naumkeag. At the mill the members 
were greeted by J. Foster Smith, 


agent of the Naumkeag and Howard 
\. Arey, plant engineer, and were con 
ducted through the plant beginning at 
the raw-cotton storeroom and continu 
ing through the processes of opening, 
picking, carding, drawing, roving, 
spinning, spooling, warping, slashing, 
weaving, inspecting, and baling 


Ot particular interest were the 


modern opening lavout, the long-draft 
systems, the automatic spooling and 
} . . + ] ° - 
high-speed warping, the slasher con 
trols, and the huge weave shed having 
i floor The 


Naumkeag’ is of the 


area of over nine acres. 


considered one 
most up-to-date and efficient mills in 
the world. Following the tour o 


spection the members — returnes 


Boston. 

Dinner a Success 
James W. Cox, Jr 
New York, and 
the Textile Division, presided at 
dinner and 


consulting en 
eineer, chairman of 
the 
made a 


most delightful 
toastmaster. Arriving at the serious 
part of his introductory remarks, Mr 


Cox spoke in part as follows 
“The textile industry, in the last few 
years, has experienced extremely hard 


times with only a relatively small 
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number of mills consistently making 


money. Generally speaking, we are 


still in that condition with many firms 


failing or liquidating Chere are 


reasons, of course, for this 


It is not the 


many 
situation. purpose of this 


meeting to discuss all phases of the 


that has 


matter, as been done by 
various trade associations Phe ob 
ject is, however, to forcibly bring to 
the minds of the executives in ou 


industry the vital need of one impor 


tant factor which, as a rule, is lacking 


in many of our mills 


“An 
textile industry has proven to me that 
the the past 
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| rather hap 


experience ot 25 


vears int 
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has been operated in a 
hazard, slip-shod, careless manner, as 
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great deal D\ 
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not always by sound reason, and that 


although we have based our operations 


and 
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have also been based, to a very large 
legree, on opinions 
“All of the huge industries ot today 
that have grown in a relatively tew 
vears from nothing to stupendous size, 
have based the ope rations ot their tac 
tories on facts, not opinions The re 
sult has been truly remarkable, as can 
be realized when one thinks of the 
srowth and use of the automobile, 
telephone, radio, movies, household 
appliances, electrical devices, etc 
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“When 
planned this, our first national textile 
the A. S. M. E 


in mind to bring to the attention ot 


our executive committee 


meeting of we had 
our industry the absolute need of more 


intensive study of out 
planning of our work and the installa 
tion of definite constant control in mill 
operation, particularly as to process 
ing, quality of product, 


made. 


processing, 


and waste 


“In other words work more on, and 
everlastingly stick to facts and less to 
You note that | 
the before 
“control.” 


opinions. will have 
“constant” 


By that I mean 


inserted word 


the word 
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constant control, not for an 


hour, a day, or a week, but every hour 
in every day, in every week of every 
month. 


“This has been done little in the past, 


as it was considered ridiculous and 
unnecessary. It is being done now by 
those mills that are consistently mak- 
ing money in spite of the hard times 
we are going through. I feel sure 


that it will be done more in the future. 


Formerly the market was almost al- 
wavs a seller’s” market Now 1s 
ilmost always a buver’s market 


“The papers you heard this morning, 
the mill 
the 


addresses you will hear this evening, 


remarkably fine 


visited this 


\ cotton 
atternoon, 


you 


and three 
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\Naumkeag” Before 


co Ae Be 


Textile Division, 


will, | believe, forcibly bring out that 
the mill 
tion is simply to ascertain the 
of the plan the most 
best way, and continually do it. In 
other 


formula of successful opera- 
tacts 
case, modern 


words have definite, constant 
facts and 


principles in the best possible way 


control of using correct 


“I could talk to you for hours, 


g1V 
ing many actual examples, but of 
course that is impossible this evening. 
The three speakers are far better 
equipped to do it than I am. They 


will address you from ‘the point of 


view of the 


manufacturer, the en 
gineer and the distributor.” 
The Naumkeag 
The first speaker introduced by 
Chairman Cox was J. Foster Smith, 


agent of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Co., who spoke on “The Naumkeag.” 
[If Mr. Smith were not already famous 
as agent of the Naumkeag, his ability 
as a reconteur would rapidly give him 
prominence in that line. Before com- 
ing to his subject Mr. Smith talked 
on the future of textiles in New Eng- 
land, and expressed the opinion that 


cotton manufacturing is not going 
out of that section. He stated that 
today the manufacture of cotton 


goods is an endurance contest between 
mills in different sections, and advised 
New England manufacturers to estab 
lish better control of processes and get 
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Record Attendance at 21st Annual Meeting of 
I. A. G. M. in Chicago 


Plan to Push Complete Passage of 


Prison Labor Bill— Details of Exhibit 


RECORD gathering was in 
attendance at the opening ses- 
sion of the twenty-first an- 
nual convention, fifteenth an- 

nual textile machinery exposition, and 
first annual garment display and con- 
test for cotton dresses, of the Inter- 
national Association of Garment 
\Manufacturers, as over 600 delegates 
from all parts of the country had reg- 
istered. The convention was held at 
the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, May 22, 
23 and 24, the morning of the first day 
being given over to visiting various 
exhibits of the machinery and textile 
exposition. 

At 2 o’clock the opening general 
session was called to order by Presi- 
dent J. H. Hartig, Wyman, Partridge 
& Co., Minneapolis, and an opening 
address made by the Chairman of the 
Board, F. L. Sweetser of the Dutchess 
Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mr. 
Sweetser spoke of the present excellent 
financial condition of the association 
—the best in its history—stating that 
it was due to careful budgeting and 
making the point that, perhaps, it is 
just such a thing that the garment in- 
dustry in its entirety needs. He made 
a plea that the members use all of the 
facilities for bettering themselves that 
their association offers and that they 
spend some time and money and ef- 
fort on the big important matters as 
well as the lesser problems that con- 
front them. The address of Pres. 
Hartig is given in part in another 
column. 


Work on Prison Labor Bill 


A. F. Allison, secretary of the asso- 
ciation made a few short announce- 
ments as to the success of the conven- 
tion, exhibits, etc., and said that it 
would break more records than mere 
attendance. He spoke of the passage 
of the Prison Labor Bill, stating that 
it was an accomplishment of which the 
members could well be proud and that 
despite the effort and time consumed 
in this endeavor, all the regular asso- 
ciation service activities were main- 
tained. A rising vote of thanks was 
tendered Ralph Hunter, of Hall, Hart- 
well & Co., New York, chairman of 
the Prison Labor Committee, who re- 
marked that although the long, hard 
fight was nearly won, the bill still 
faced a fight in the Senate, although 
it looked fairly well assured of vic- 
tory there also. A motion was passed 
asking the Resolutions Committee to 
request the individual Senators to pass 
the bill before the adjournment of the 
present session. 

The chair then announced that the 
‘solutions Committee would be com- 
posed of the following men: Phil 
Stone, La Crosse (Wis.) Garment 
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Co., chairman; Stanley A. Sweet, 
Sweet-Orr Co., New York; Edward 
Goldman, Edward Goldman Co., Bos- 
ton; Geo. P. Wakefield, The Kaynee 
Co., New York; C. T. Habegger, 
Berne (Ind.) Mfg. Co., and O. A. 
Watkins, Wilson Bros. Co., Chicago. 

Heavy Garment Division Meets 

The announcement of this commit 
tee closed the general session, which 
was followed by the annual meeting of 
the Heavy Garment Manufacturers 
Division, headed by Edward Goldman. 
The meeting was well attended and 
the discussion followed along lines 
laid out in an opening address by 
Chairman Goldman in which he named 
as of vital importance the following 
topics: Higher costs and lower sell- 
ing; profitless prosperity; trading up; 
and the importance of the heavy gar- 
ment industry. 

Further Group Meetings 

The first annual dinner meeting and 
dress display contest of the National 
Association of Cotton Dress Manufac 
turers concluded the first day’s session. 
President Phil Stone of the La Crosse 
(Wis.) Garment Co., in opening, 
commented: that the manufacturers 
should pay more attention to fast dyes 
and that the mills should cooperate to- 
ward this end. Harvey V. Rohrer of 
the Textile Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, spoke 
on production, distribution and the in- 
creased interest in foreign markets 
as related to cotton dresses. Ralph 
Hunter, Hall, Hartwell & Co., New 
York, asked the members to get away 
from the idea that cotton dresses are 
for house use only, and also made the 
point that the shirt industry has 
helped bring about betterment of the 
American dye industry so that the 
cotton dress manufacturer can now 
feel fairly confident that he is secur- 
ing fast dyes. 

One of the feature talks of the 
evening was made by E. C. Morse, 
head of the New Uses Section of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, who stated 
that the high grade cotton dress is 
coming back and that much progress 
in the styling and coloring of cotton 
goods has been made in the last twelve 
months, so that the makers need no 
longer imitate silk and can devote 
themselves to the styling of cotton 
goods. 

“Standards of buying in this coun- 
try have reached a point where the 
demand of the consumer is for some- 
thing not only different but better,” 
said Mr. Morse. 

“Tf possible a commodity must have 
a distinctive quality which makes it 
not only useful but also attractive. It 
is in response to this trend on the part 
of the public that we find art is being 


rapidly extended in our industries and 
great merchandising establishments. 

All officers of this group were re- 
elected to serve another vear, and the 
evening was closed by a highly inter- 
esting cotton dress style show. 

Thursday morning group meetings 
included those of the Midwest Gar- 
ment Manufacturers Association, the 
National Boys’ Shirt 
Manufacturers Association, and the 
Work Clothing Group, the largest in 
the I. A. G. M., which was presided 
over by C. T. Habegger, of the Berne 
(Ind.) Mig. Co. It developed spirited 
discussion along the lines of market- 
ing, including such questions as: 
What constitutes a profitable order? ; 
a profitable account?; a_ profitable 
number ?; a profitable sales territory? 
The present officers were unanimously 
re-elected to serve another year. 

\ closed group meeting of the Na 
tional Shirt Manufacturers Associa 
tion was held Wednesday evening 

Textile Speakers at Luncheon 

The Annual Fellowship Luncheon, 
held Wednesday noon, was well at- 
tended. President Hartig introduced 
E. T. Pickard, chief of the Textile 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, who in turn 
introduced E. C. Morse, of The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute. Mr. Morse 
said that the Institute, which com 
prises over two-thirds of all the spin- 
dles in the country, has a common in 
terest with the I. A. G. M. because 
they are large consumers of cotton. 
Latest available figures show that the 
garment manufacturers consumed 
about 27% of the total cotton piece 
goods produced during 1927, about a 
half billion dollars annual business for 
the textile industry. He said that the 


Blouse and 


tendency toward “trading up” in the 


garment industry is very desirable and 
that by paying slightly higher prices, 
the manufacturers can get fast dyes 
and that if they would advertise this 
fact, a greater volume of goods could 
be sold. Another problem confronting 
the industry is to secure non-shrinka- 
ble fabrics, and several large mills are 
spending a good deal of money to 
conquer this difficulty. Mr. Morse 
closed his talk with a plea that the 
garment industry make their garments 
out of all American products, and that 
they give to the Institute any sug- 
gestions they may have for solving ex- 
isting problems as the Institute is 
willing and eager to co-operate. 

The final speaker on the luncheon 
program was S. Odenheimer, presi- 
dent of the Lane Cotton Mills, New 
Orleans, La. His subject was the 
stabilization of the prices of the ma- 
terials bought by the garment manu- 
facturers. Mr. Odenheimer decried 


the fact that the prices of cotton, ot 
which the prices of piece goods de 
pend, are subject to gambling and 
manipulation, and showed as an ex 
ample that from Feb. 4 to April 17 
the price of cotton showed fluctuation: 
of Sc a lb.; this means a fluctuation 
of 2%c a yd. in the cost of denims 
and makes the garment manutacturers 
afraid to buy ahead because a com 
petitor may buy cheaper the next day, 
thereby being legitimately able to un 
dersell. The cotton mill carries the 
load, which often forces curtailment 
of production or even shutdowns, and 
despite the fact that this usually means 
lower prices on piece goods when the 
mills unload, it 1s not a healthy condt- 
tion for the mill or garment manufac 
turer. Mr. Odenheimer asked for the 
passage of a resolution that the 
I.A.G.M. believes that staple prices in 
cotton goods are a necessity and that 


they are opposed to gambling in cotton 


Business Meeting 


The annual business meeting, held 


Wednesday 


luncheon, was opened by a combined 


afternoon following the 
reading of the secretary’s and treas 
urer’s reports by A. 
tary of the association. 


I. Allison, secre- 
He briefly 
summarized the work of the organiza 
tion covering market analysis, supply 
and other service activities and dis- 
closed the fact that a healthy financial 
condition exists. Both reports were 
accepted as read. 

Stanley A. Sweet of Sweet-Orr 
Co. added a few words in behalf of the 
supply department, asking that mem- 
bers take fuller advantage of it. 

The Resolutions Committee pre- 
sented resolutions that were adopted 
condemning special concessions, etc., 
as unsound and urging the members 
not to be misled by quantity orders 
without profit; urging members that, 
since a few customers are responsible 
for a large percentage of their busi- 
ness, to use their facilities for getting 
information for the betterment of 
business dealing; to request the open 
price committee of the Cnion Made 
Garment Association to present a re- 
port detailing the feasibility of reviv- 
ing such an activity as an open price 
association under the ruling handed 
down by the Supreme Court; extend- 
ing a vote of thanks to Phil Stone of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Dress Manufacturers; extending a 
vote of thanks to the exhibitors in the 
textile and machinery exhibit and as- 
suring them of cooperation now and in 
the future; and agreeing with Mr. 
Odenheimer as to the need of stable 
cost conditions and the adoption of 
measures for such a desirable end. 

Under the head of new business 
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Mass Production 

Mass has 
been held up as a goal; as a panacea for 
all ills. While mass production may help 
in lowering the cost of manufacturing in 
its present state of uncontrol it does not 
altogether help our industry, as it usu 
ally spells over-production. It has been 
alleged, we are now going at the rate to 
supply at least 20°, greater population 
than we have in the United States. 


production in recent years 


I might 
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tute, under the direction of Walker D. 
Hines, is leading the way in gathering 
statistics of importance to the textile in- 
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Descriptions 


annual textile 


exposition 


HE fifteenth and 
machinery held 
May 22, 23 and 24, in connection with 
the twenty-first annual I. A. G. M. 
convention, in Exhibit Hall of Hotel 
Stevens, This hall was 
large enough to accommodate all the 
exhibits in the one room and afforded 
excellent light and ample aisle space. 
Among the attractive displays were 
the following : 
American Mills 
showed elastic webs. 
were H. M. Benedict and 
American Thread Co., 
did not display lines but had a 
comfortable booth for enter- 
taining their customers, with the follow- 
ing men in attendance: R. V. Snyder, H. 
L.. Staubach, H. F. Dunean, A. Wal- 
bancke, T. L. Bowen, A. L. Fernald, B. 
C. Lessing, F. B. Hauman, F. M. Cutter, 
W. M. Pretty, F. S M. Marx, 
A. G. Allen, Capt. R Allan and H 
J. Lauxman. 
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our production along the lines of know: 
consumer, preferences and taste. \ 
can discover promising new fads wl 
they are still new and can be a source 
great profit to those quick enough 
to capitalize on them. We shall kr 
what the people want, what they like 
what they will We shall be lit 
ally up to the minute. We shall kr 
where we are going and that, let us ho; 
will be the way of production in m 
that is controlled and sold at a figi 
to include the cost of production an 
fair profit to the maker. 


use. 


Prison Labor 

\ few words on prison labor. M 
of you have heard of the passage of 
Convict Labor Bill by the house of 1 
resentatives and are rejoicing with 
Prison Labor Committee of our assox 
tion. This bill, known the Haw 
Cooper bill, passed the House on May 
15 by a vote of 303 against 39. Our 
prison labor committee represented by 
Ralph Hunter, Mr. Davenport and also 
our Mr. Allison, has been 
working incessantly and patiently on this 
problem for the last 12 or 15 
On behalf of the association I congratu- 
late them upon this definite victory 
With the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, American Federation of 
Labor, and the entire manufacturing in- 
dustry solidly behind this measure, suc- 
cess is assured. Their support shows 
that the worker, makers and users of 
garments, in other words the consuming 
public, have knowledge of the benefits 
the passage of this law will bring. 

Out association is fortunate in having 
woven into the fabric of its being, 
groups representing various lines of 
manutacture and functioning to the mu- 
tual advantage of their individual mem 
bers. The taken in the activi- 
ties of these groups reflects the progress 
this industry is making toward 
methods of manufacture. As _ problems 
arise, the groups are meeting them from 
the standpoint of economy and efficiency 
in manufacturing. This year a 
group has been added, The National Cot 
ton Dress Group. Chairmen of these 
various groups are alive to the needs and 
problems of their respective fields and 
have arranged for topics to be discussed 
that will be of real interest to everyone 
and leave no idle moments during the 
entire meeting. 


of Exhibits 


Joshua L. Baily & Co., New York, 
exhibited a line of Erwin denims; shirt 
ings; coverts, drills and ginghams. Rep- 
resented by Wm. I. Baily, Jr., D. 5 
Patterson, and A. F. Bonsal. 

Bay State Thread Works, Spring 
field, Mass., showed general line 
threads for garment trade. ( 
Chatiin, C. F. Billings, H. L. Patzer 
S. Browed and Arthur Surridge wer 
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attendanc« 
Beacon Button Co., 
Charles Rubens 
showed buttons 
cutting up trade. 


successors to 
& Co., Chicag 
for the clothing and 
E. Kinstler was in 
tendance. 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Inc., New 
York, displayed cotton worsteds, pin 
checks, whip 
denims, coverts, duvetyns. S. R 
ford, R. D. Vanderbilt, A. M. Urbanus, 
T. C. Belden, C. L. N. | 
Nelson, A B were 


attendance 


M. C. D. Borden & Sons, Inc., New 


York, showed a line of shirtings 


cottonades, cords, blue 


( lass 


Grebneaire, 
Hestwood, Jr. 


dress 
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cales, wash goods, and printed cotton 


ids. Charles Renner, Jr., H. C. 
Colby, Miss McCormack and Miss 
\\ alker were in charge. 

Brand & Oppenheimer, Inc., New 


rk, showed all kinds of linings for 

rk clothing trade, also rayons and 

ss fabrics and pajama fabrics. Ed- 
Brand, Jack Nisberg, L. A. Brown 
und A. J. Sokol were in attendance. 

S. G. Buskard, Richmond Hill, L. I., 
\. Y., showed shirt folders and stretch- 

collar forms and_= sprayers, for 

impening garments. In charge of S. 
G. Buskard. 

Catlin & Co., Inc., New York, dis- 
played jeans, muslins, moleskins, suedes, 
lrills, sheetings, bleached and colored 
flannelettes and flannel shirtings. Rep- 
resented by C. C. Lee, L E. Genin, W. 
H. Bradley and W. J. Seguin. 

Cone Export & Commission Co., 
New York, displayed a line of denims, 
indigo drills, khakis, cheviots, cham- 
hickory stripes, black and white 
noleskins, pin checks, and fancy suit- 
ings. In attendance were S. F. Dribben, 
Herman Cone, H. A. Oberstella, W. H. 
Brayer, C. H. Lee, J. W. Bryan, R. W. 
Thompson, Joseph McLean, W. H. Lam- 
beth, A. W. Rydstrom, John Wilson and 
\. S. Caughie. 

Consolidated Selling Co., Inc., New 
York, showed overall and work shirt 
fabrics, men’s and boys’ shirtings, night- 
wear fabrics, and dress fabrics. In 
charge were Wm. Berghorn, Wm. R. 
Neff, I. C. Schumacker and J. P. Hen- 
derson 

Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc., New 
York, exhibited a line of napped fabrics 
and corduroys. Wm. Syrop, Megr., F. J. 
Prevalet, H. FE. Michelson, W. W. 
Miller and P. C. Hope were in attend- 
ance 

Deering, Milliken & Co., New York, 
exhibited flannel shirting fabrics for the 
manufacturing trade. H. W. Weeks 


bravs. 


was in charge. 

Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea, Mass., dis- 
played elastic webbing for overall sus- 
penders, also the Snugtex waist band 
material; also elastic for underwear and 
pajamas. Represented by H. W. Martin 
and A. T. Martin. 

The Farish Co., New York, exhibited 
a line of Lexington, Harvester, Martel, 
and Sampson hickory stripes; Sampson 

stripes; Blue Wing ginghams 
inl Rompo cloths; and khakis. J. J. 
Farnan, G. W. Winall and John B. Jen- 
kins were in attendance. 

Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., showed Thomas multiple die steam 

steam-heated creasing machine, 
equipment to crease complete four 
pleated pockets and four flaps; the vest 
velt machine which creases all four 
welts at one time, being shown for the 
st time. Also showed multi-designed 
rimmings for sweaters and_ bathing 
suits made on the Fidelity True Rib 
Multi-Design Knitting Machine; and 
imples from the Rhode Island Braiding 

chines In attendance were H. W. 
\nderson, Fred Thomas, and A. 
Davis 

The Gardiner Hall, Jr., Co., New 
York, displayed complete line of sewing 

eads. In attendance were W. R. L. 
McBee, F. G. Hamilton and D. K. 
pencer 
Hesslein & Co., Inc., New York, ex- 
hited denims; express stripes, hickory 
ipes, pin checks and pin stripes, gray 

ids; Tupelo Madras; khakis; mole- 
ns and cottonades. Those in charge 
were I. K. Whitaker, H. H. Bruce, H. 

Drake and James L. Young, Jr. 
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Hockmeyer Brothers, Inc., New 
York, showed corduroys, Tweeduroys, 
moleskins, and buckskin cloths. Repre 
sented by Victor F. Hockmeyer, E. M. 


Fuller and C. M. McKenna 


T. Holt Haywood Dept., Frederick 
Vietor & Achelis, N. Y., showed 
denims, hickories. J. P. Lee, Jr., J. A 
Walls, H. H. Von Glahn, R. D. Spauld 
ing, G. A. Finnin and C. Kk 
were in attendance 

Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co., 
New York, displayed lines of drills, 
denims, twills, sheetings, hickories, cham 
brays, outing flannels, express 
romper cloths; — suitings, 
Those in attendance were E. Odegard, C 
F. Ruggles, Arthur T. Goodman, James 
Miller, J. I. Scales, A. J. Westland and 
W. Chandler. 

Independent 
Chicago, 


Sarych 


stripes, 


seersuckers 


Thread Mills, 
showed full line ot 
H. D. Way was in charge. 


Inc., 
threads 


Lee & Franz Co., Chicago, showed 
work clothing fabrics including canton 
denims, hickory stripes, gray drills, sheet- 
ings and Stonewall chambrays. H. G. 
Franz, H. Lee, S. M. Campion and V. 
J. Cully were in charge. 

H. E. Locke & Co., Boston, 
all kinds of sewing threads for manu- 
facturing purposes. In charge were J 
E. Cambria, F. W. Green, A. P. Crabb, 
C. E. Eklund. 

Mahler Textiles, Inc., Chicago 
showed khakis, pocketings, white goods, 
shirt inter-linings, rayon clothing linings, 
underwear and apron cloths, featuring 
the products of the Lane Cotton Mills 
Co.,, New Orleans. I. H. Mahler, M. 
Mahler, W. N. Slayton and D. B. Fuller 
were in charge. 

A. Marks & Sons, Chicago, showed 
coat fronts, trouser curtains, bias and 
straight binding. R. E. Sinsheimer, A. E. 
Marks and E. Marks were in attendance. 

McCampbell & Co., Inc., New York, 
showed khakis, pants fabrics, express 
stripes, hickory stripes, play suit mate- 
rials, shirtings and other work clothing 
materials. In attendance: R. H. Storm, 
F. D. Mannion, A. P. Grace, W. B. 
Hardy, J. R. Niemeyer, E. L. Parker, 
and H. D. Daughtry. 

Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
Lawrence & Co., selling agent, displayed 
a line of khakis, corduroys, moleskins, 
black and white fancies, suede cloths and 
novelty fabrics for every division of the 
cutting up trade. Represented by H. C. 
Brown, T. H. Grimley and V. P. Ross. 

Henry Myer Thread Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, displayed a line of sewing threads 
Represented by B. F. Reach, H. F. Myer 
and L. D. Markin. 

National Fabric & Finishing Co., 
New York. Their Coltex department 
showed khakis, moleskins, suitings and 
shipcords. Garments were 
showing the goods made up. In charge 
were P. H. Brown, L. K. Groat, R. E. 
Briggs, J. H. Riley and E. R. 


showed 


displayed 


Bannister 
Overton Textile Co. Inc., New 
York, showed full line of indigo drills, 
shirtings, express stripes, moleskins, and 
black and white pant fabrics, all prod- 
ucts of J. L. Stifel & Sons, Wheeling, 
W. Va. In charge of C. C. Overton, 
W. B. Olmsted, Hal W. Brown, C. G 
Mullinix, P. W. Morrison and R. P 
Lewis. 
Patent 
Conn., 


Button Co. Waterbury, 
showed their automatic button 
attaching machine for overalls, also au- 
tomatic feed for buttons, a complete line 
of sew-on buttons for all styles of gar- 
ments. In attendance were L. J. Hart, 
L. R. Carley, S. R. Borel, H. E. Rich- 


ardson, Charles Richardson, Jr., Stanley 


Downs, Glenn Cole, G. C. Gunther and 


W. E. Dickson. 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., New York 
showed a complete line of denims, cham 


brays, khakis, drills, jeans, gray goods, 


glove flannels, hickory stripes, pin checks 


and stripes Those attendance were 
G. W. McKaskle, H. T. Hodges, H. B 
Rountree, Paul EF Jackson, Kk. H 


Saunders. 


Phoenix Mfg. Co., Inc., New York, 
showed fancy knicker goods, tincy sat 
eens, gabardines, suitings, pajama mate 
rials, percales, and running pants mate 
rials. Those in attendance were J. Levy 


and Leo Franklin 


The Reece 
Co., Boston, n 
hole machines and folding machines. In 
attendance were | EK. Pierce, ( \\ 


Stickles, T. W. Mullen and N. E. Hertz. 
Ridley Watts & Co., New York, 


showed denims, drills, I 


Button Hole Machine 
showed button 


\1 
ALass., 


khakis, sheetings, 
oxtords and shirtings 
Represented by k no Jone ‘ B. | Stowe, 
W. A. Watt, P. E. King and R. | 


Bahring 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va., showed g 
hams, Defiance, Golden Rule and Ideal 
chambrays, and Totwear Playcloth. In 
attendance were George P. Ray, \ P 


and S. M., D. L. 


collar « ottons, 


Security ging 


Reardon of New York 


office and John C. Long ot Chicago 
office. 
Rose Patch & Label Co., Grand 





{. F. Allison, Secretary of 1.A.G.M. 


Rapids, Michigan, exhibited a full lin 
of engraved cloth labels. They also had 
a Rose Label Sewing Machine from the 


National Marking Machine Co 


the method of sewing the 


showing 
labels on the 
four sides without turning the article. 
Arthur Rosenthal and C 
in attendance 


Palmer were 


Russell Mfg. Co., 


she wed 


Middletown, 
elastic and non-elastic 


webs, featuring washable elastics for 
shorts, pajamas and women’s garments. 
In attendance: R. C. Fagan, Wm. S. 


LeVally. 
B. Schwanda & Sons, New York, 


showed ocean pearl buttons, slides and 


Hadley, George 


Ruby. 


Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
showed buttons, fasteners and machines 
for attaching same 


novelties In charge: Edwin ¢ 


Represe nted by P 
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E. Fenton, George A. King, H. G. Little- 
john, S. R. Bingham, D. W. Copeland, 
M. DD. Farrar, DeForest Miller, and 
W. E. Goldsmith. 

Seamans & Cobb Co., Hopkinton 
Mass., 


attending 


showed threads Those 


were FEF. S ( obb, \\ 1) 
Whidden, R. G 


cotton 


Swain, C. C. Gillett, I 
Hautzch 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., New 
Lork, showed their two and _ three 
verall machines: 99 \W. buttor 


need 
hole machine, 


which trims all threads 
] 


nd gimp; } 


pocket attaching machines ; 
shirt center and sleeving machines; over 
ill bibbing, 


machines 


button sewers and ce 


Machines are operated | 
singer 


ad 


Electric Transmitters, now 
opted by over 7000 manufacturers 

Smith, Hogg & Co. New York, 
showed flannels, chambrays, — shirtings 
and waterproof fabrics In attendance 
were M. D. Gould, M. C. Hartley and 


R. F. Benoit 


Southern Webbing Mills, Greens 
boro, N. C., showed elastic which they 
specialize in for the overall trade 


Represented by | \ 
and W. B Mallory 
Lawrence M. Stein Co., Inc., Chi 
cago, displayed models of the 
cloth 


machines, presses, cloth cutters and elec 


lovee, | ( Rose 


various 


Eastman cutters: also sewing 


Prosperity 


tric) pressing irons and 


pressing machines Represented by 

Horner, Lawrence M. Stein, | 

H. Klink and Robert L. Wolff 
Summit Thread Co., East Hampton, 


Conn., exhibited their full line of cotton 


( Tw ree 


threads and bobbins. In attendance were 
R. L. Ham, E. D. Hume, C. F 
H. S. MacMillan, O. E 
Bell and C. K 

Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, showed the story of cot 
ton from the seed to the shirt by a com 


Fiselein, 
Mann, C. A 


Racine 


plete series of pictures and legends. 
\lso. had distribution pamphlets — on 
“Wearing Apparel in World Markets” 
and “A Survey of the Clothing Industry 
of the U. S. for 1927.” In charge of 
E. T. Pickard and H. V. Rohrer 
Turner, Halsey Co., New York, 
showed a line of khakis, plain and black 
drills, bleached 


cottonades and whip 


“ ‘ 
and White 


and colored duck, 


moleskins, 
cords, black and white suitings, colored 
Pineville jeans in fast colors and 


suedes, 


Ladlassie cloth Those in attendance 
were G. M. Miller, H. H. Miller, W. B 
Wrenn, W. C. Motter, N. A. Wadleigh, 


I. Scheerer, Jr., W. E. Robinson, E..E 
Marten and George Williams 


Turner & Vandam, Inc., New York 


showed shirtings and wash goods and 


Wimbledon 


ittractive 


an display — of 
Broadcloths, 


including two made = up 
dresses In attendance were J. Kirk 
\dams, R. S. Kennedy, Jr 


Union Special Machine Co., Chi 
cago, featured three of their feed-off-the- 
arm machines, the thirty-five-seven for 
work shirt felling—three needle; the 
thirty-five-seven for negligee shirt fell- 
ing—two needle, and the thirty-five-eight 
for overall felling The standard line 
of Union Special shirt machines wer 
also. shown Operators demonstrated 
the feed-off-the-arm machines. Among 
them one reported to be the fastest in 
the world with an average 
of 80 dozen per eight hour day In 
charge were A. M. Sheldon, T. S. Whit- 
sel, R. A. Taubert, Austin Harsack, N. 
V. Christensen, E. E. Gratsch, W. E. 
Rundle, W. Yound and G. C. 


production 


Leroy . ( I. 
C oc per 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., 
New York, showed trouser set, model 
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tops and BE-1 tor 
BCO)-1 "machine for 
overcoats, 
bree 
which is very 
collars, 
Machines all operated under steam. At 
Dan Willams, ‘| 
district manager, C. G. McKay, R. L 
Duncan and A J V olpe 
Universal Button Fastening & But- 
ton Co... Mich., showed 
buttons snaps tor 
Also automatic but 


Ford, 


top coats, garments and riding 


ches; a new machine, model 


versatile, 
fronts and vests 


ott press coat 


tending were NiCaLpe 


Detroit, wire 


goods, and overalls, 
trousers and shirts. 

machinery i> = 
KF. J. Smith, A. J. Pilcher, 
arow, H. C. Kayser, J. B. Haffen, 


Wm. B. Palmer were 1n at 


ton attaching 


( }. ¢ 


Kerr, 


Jr., and 
tendance 
Universal 
various 
drilling and pertorating 
Hazenstab, M. |) 
and A. Perry 


Louis, 


Co; St 


cutting 


Cutter 
cloth 


showed machines 
and their 
chines. ©. A 
W. U. Snyder 
attendance 
Wellington, 
and New York, 
hickory and 
pin checks, 
Eagle Rock suiting, khaki 
jeans, sport flannels and 
sented by W. H. Dryden, R. G. Conant, 
K. H. Sewall, | A. Sarty. Hi.. J 
Thorpe, J. B nher, L. F. Barnes, 
N. F. Kohlgren 
Western Textile 
St. Louis, showed a 


la 
Ratner, 


were in 


& Co., 


denims, 


Boston 
drills, 
cottonades, 


suit cloths, 
twill and 


Sears 

showed 
express Stripes, 
shirting and play 
| 


ducks. Repre 


Schwi 


Co., 
slit goods, 
Dahl 


Products 
line of 
waist bands and silicias. P. J and 
( t. Bowman 

White Bros., Inc., Winchendon 
Springs, Mass., and White Mills of 
New Hampshire, showed a full line of 
Rollins G 


Goodwin and Leo 


were in charge 


denims In charge was 
Brown, assisted by W 
Lefort from the mills 

Wickford Mfg. Co., N. Y 
new line of prints for fall, 
English prints, silk cotton 
In charge of M. H. Harris 

Willcox & Gibbs, New 
played several models of 
propriate to the manufacture of 
alls, work shirts, running pants and pa 
jamas, featuring their new feed-off-the 
arm overall felling machine, also a model 
of flatlock machine for attaching elastic 
garment waist lines. The 
was in charge of G. M. Lewis 
assisted by Richard E. Thompson, Reu 
ben B. Thompson, G. J A. W. 
McBride and the staff of Chicago 
othce 

Wolf Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
displayed their new drills guaranteed not 
to burn, round and straight knife cutting 
machines, and sharpening for 
straight knife machines. These sharpen 


showed 
foulards, 


and crepes, 


York, 
machines ap 
over- 


dis- 


webbing to 
exhibit 


Krain, 
the 


dey ices 


ing devices are a new development from 
25 years Those in at 


Wolff and L. 


experimentation 
tendance were Charles 
John Bloch 


Sheep Ranch on Cut-Over Lands 


of Washington 
BELLINGHAM, 


Wasnu.—This 


a 1,500-acre sheep ranch will be 


sum 
met 
established near the south end of Lake 
Samish, it announced with the 
leasing of this land, partly in What 
com and partly in Skagit County, to 


Bloedel 


was 


1 


Johanson, by the 
Donovan Lumber Mills. 
the ( 

i large area of logged-off lands in this 
section. Under the name of High 
Stock Ranch, expects 
to start 700 sheep on the place this 


| kK 


This is first attempt to utilize 


and Johanson 


summer, building up to full’ capacity 


iS SOON aS possi le 


BW -1, 


ing designed to 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Lowell Textile Alumni Reunion 


Laud Work of Committee for Changing 


Name to Lovell 


oo enthusiastic gathering of 
ll 
C 


‘ll Textile Institute alumni, warm 


Low- 
in their praise of those who during 
the past vear have successfully pro- 
the change of name of their 
\lma Mater (noted in TExTIL! 
Wortp, March 24, page 34), 
attended the 29th Annual Alumni Day 
at the Lowell, 
Mass., May 19. The 
business was held in the 
morning, the Lowell Textile-Worces- 
Polytech baseball game was at- 
the afternoon, and the an- 
the evening. 
H. Eames, 
Pextile Institute, 
Institute activi 


moted 
1928, 
Institute grounds at 
on Saturday, 
meeting 


ter 
tended in 
nual banquet 
\t the 


president of 


occupied 
banquet Charles 
Lowell 
the 


ties during the vear, of particular in 


gave a review of 


terest being the establishment of a 


course of study in marketing. Everett 
B. Rich, ‘11, extended at that time, an 
invitation from the University Club 
Fextile In 


join the club. 


the Lowell 


Alumni to 


of Boston for 


stitute 
Business Meeting 


which 
10:30 in the morning 


At the business 
Was opened at 


meeting, 


by Harold W. Conant, ’09, president 
of the association, the principal busi- 
ness was the resolutions of apprecia- 
tion extended to the committee and 
various individuals who conducted the 
campaign for the change of name. 
A rising vote of thanks was given to 
Arthur A. Stewart, ‘oo, secretary- 
treasurer of the to the 
trustees; to Payson Smith, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; and to Charles H. Eames, 
president of Lowell Textile Institute, 
for their work in this campaign. In 
order to conform to the new change 
in the name of the institution, the 
association voted to adopt the nev 
name of Lowell Textile Institute 
\lumni Association. Mr. Stewart an- 
nounced that the bill, which 
signed by Governor Fuller on March 
19, went into effect on April 19, and 
therefore the new name is already in 
use, 


association ; 
board of 


was 


Professor Stewart in his report as 
treasurer of the association announced 
that the Stephen E. Smith scholarship 
fund, which was established two years 
was still somewhat short of the 
$3,000 which it planned to raise. It 
was hoped that the goal would 
within a few months. 
fund of $3,000 that 
would, at 5% 


ago, 


be 
Tie 
announce: 
interest, allow a scholar- 


reached 


Was 


ship of $150 to be presented to some 
needy student each year. 


lhe question of where to hold next 
up 
“Jim” Dewey ’o4, sug- 
gested Montreal, and although the idea 
was very pleasing to many of the 
members present, it was deemed re- 
grettably impracticable. There were 
objections to nearly all suggestions, 
matter was left in the hands 


vear’s meeting was brought tor 


discussion. 


and the 


Textile Institute 


of the executive committee for de- 


cision. 
W. O. Jelleme President 
The next business that of 
election of officers for the ensuing 
year. William O. Jelleme, ’10, of the 
New York office of the Pacific Mills, 
president. Edwin D. 
Fowle, ’24, an associate editor of TEx- 
riLE Wortp, Boston, was elected vice 
president. Arthur A. Stewart, ‘00, 
protessor of textiles in charge of the 
finishing department of Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer, to serve in that capacity for 
the 29th time. The following execu- 
committee of fifteen members 
was chosen: J. F. Dewey, ’04; L. S. 
Marr, 08; R. T. Fisher, *14; C. Hi. 
Forsaith, ’20; A. R. Fuller, ’17; O. D. 
708; A. J. Hennigan, ’06; T. 
Joy, ’26; B. Parsons, ’20; E. B. Rich, 
"11; E. D. Walen, ’14; P. H. Warren, 
05; J. M. Washburn, ’21; A. E. 
Wells, ’20; and S. H. Wheelock, ’os. 
Two suggestions were made for the 
establishment of memorials. One sug- 
that the building now 
known as the Falmouth St. Building. 
which contains the designing, weaving, 
wool yarn, and cotton picking depart- 
ments, be named James T. Smith Hall, 
in memory of the late “father of the 
Lowell Textile Institute.” The other 
suggestion was for a suitable memorial 
to be erected on the campus to the late 
William Walker, Jr.. a former presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association. The 
suggestion was left to the 
executive committee to submit to the 
trustees of the Institute; and the latter 
was left in the hands of a committee 
appointed especially for the 
consisting of Everett B. 
chairman; A Edwin Wells, 
James F. Dewey, ’04. 
Following the business meeting a 
brief interval was allowed for group 
gatherings and renewals of friendship. 
lhe close of the social period con- 
sisted of a buffet lunch served in 
Southwick Hall at 1 o’clock. The main 
event of the afternoon was the base- 
hall games between Lowell Textile In- 
stitute and Worcester Polytech. This 
proved to be exceptionally interesting, 
and in no way one-sided. Even “Tom” 
Joy, ’ former Lowell Textile 
pitcher of repute, declared that the 
games was worth coming long way to 
see. At the close of the game, which 
ended 5 to 4 in favor of the Textile 
team, plenty of cheers echoed from the 
bleachers and from all of the windows 
of Kitson Hall, to which many of the 
Alumni had retired to avoid the heavy 
drizzle which set in about the sixth 
inning. The delirious enthusiasm re- 
minded many of their happy under- 
graduate days. 


Was 


was elected 


tive 


Gay, 


gestion was 


former 


purpose, 
Rich, "ei. 
‘20; and 


a, a 


Annual Banquet 
At 5:45 the members entered the 
Assembly Hall to the tune of “Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here,” played 


May 26, 1928 


by an orchestra provided for the oc: 
sion. William O. Jelleme, "10, ied 
members in spirited singing during 1 
meal. Of particular interest was 
singing of “Alouette” by a trio c 
sisting of Professor Edgar H. Bark 
who led this specialty, W. O. Jelle: 
and Everett B. Rich. Everett Pr: 
rendered a solo of apparently his o 
composition. 

After the meal President Harold | 
Conant, ’09, assistant treasurer of t 
United Electric Corp., Easthampt 
Mass., introduced the speakers. | 
first was Charles H. Eames, preside 
ot Lowell Textile Institute, who ga 
the annual review of the activities 
the undergraduates. He stated 1! 
the Institute seal had been so chang 
as to contain both the phrases “ 
Textile School” and “Lowell Text 
Institute.” He had with him 
framed copy of the bill of the Ma,- 
sachusetts State Legislature author 
ing the change, and also the quill 
which Alvin T. Fulle: 
signed the bill. He reviewed the 
tivities which preceded the passing of 
the bill. 

Athletic conditions at the institute 
Professor Eames said, are improving 
each year. 

The principal change in the cum 
the past year was the 
establishing of a course of study in 
marketing, consisting of 15 lectures 
given by Freeland of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
books are included in 
the course of study, and an examina 
tion is given at the close. The course 
is considered a very important one 

An additional scholarship is now 
offered by the Cooperative Society, al- 
though this scholarship is considered 
in the way of a loan, to be repaid by 
the student at such times as he feels 
able. 

President Eames expressed his re- 
gret at the untimely death of a forme: 
member of the Institute’s office force, 
Mrs. Small, who was caught in the 
disaster of the Los Angeles dam. 


Low 


(;overnor 


riculum in 


Professor 


Iwo or three 


University Club 

Everett B. Rich, ’11, was next called 
upon to bring up the matter of mem- 
bership in the University Club ot 
Boston. The club, Mr. Rich said, has 
invited the Lowell Textile Institute 
Alumni to join its membership. Mr 
Rich outlined the many privileges 
which are afforded by the membe: 
ship, and expressed the hope that as 
many as possible would take advantage 
of the opportunity to join. 

The lecturer of the evening was 
Roland A. Packard of the Ludk 
Mtg. Associates of Ludlow, Mass 
His subject was “Mill Life in India.” 

The success of the reunion was, 
usual, due largely to the untiri 
efforts of Arthur A. Stewart. 
secretary-treasurer, who planned 
supervised the activities of the day 


Carney & Riege, Philadelphia, Pa. T! 
firm, manufacturers of braids, cords, et 
Kensington Ave. and Huntingdon St., ha 
recently added to its equipment, increas 
ing the number of braiders by one-hal! 
now operating more than 750 in additi 
to their looms and knitting machines 
They recently purchased the machiner 
and equipment of the Atlas Mfg. ¢ 
manufacturers of braids, located at Gr 
mantown Ave. and Berkley St. 

















National Association of Woolen and Worsted Overseers 
Holds Spring Meeting at Rocky Point 


LTHOUGH the weather was 
unfavorable the 45th 
annual 


semi- 
meeting of the Na- 

tional Association of Woolen 
nd Worsted Rocky 


Overseers at 





irthur Greenwood, Nominaied President, 
National Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers 


Point, R. I., 
tered a large attendance with more 
than the usual number attending the 
business meeting, whether driven in by 
the weather or by increased interest 
in the affairs of the association must 
be left an open question. The meet- 
ing was routine throughout, the chief 
item for consideration being the ques- 
tion regarding the publication of the 

anual of the association. 

\n advisory committee appointed 


Saturday, May 19, regis- 





lhomas National 


Buchan, Treasurer, 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Overseers 





Refuses to Publish Manual— Creates 
Emergency Fund—Nominates Officers 


last fall had a meeting in Providence 
the night before and Eugene Deady 
stated that after careful and extended 
consideration they recommended that 
the matter be left in the hands of the 
executive committee to publish the 
manual for one year, as an experi 
ment. Three offers were placed be 
fore the meeting, two of them named 
$900 and S800 respectively for a 
period of five vears for the privilege 
of publication and the third trom 
the manager of a textile publica 
tion offering for a nominal figure 
to direct and assist the association in 
producing its own manual. 

Robert J. Harrington in a masterly 
speech combated the proposal tor the 
association to go into the publishing 
business. He asked that the contract 
be continued with Mrs. J. J. Nolan, 
the present publisher, the widow of 
the member of the association who in 
previous vears had taken hold of the 
manual when no one else wanted it 
\fter further discussion the meeting 
voted unanimously to give the con 
tract to Mrs. 
five years at the rate of $700 per 


Nolan for a period of 
annum, $100 less than she had offered 

Another item of interest was the 
establishment of an emergency fund 
of $500 for the purpose of assisting 





Harry F. Kernan, Nominated 3rd Vice- 
Pres. of Overseers’ Association 


worthy causes. The treasurer and 
also the secretary reported receiving 
appeals for help from members in dis- 
tress. Appropriations from the fund 
may be made by the membership in 
any annual or semi-annual meeting or 
at other times by the 
committee. 
New Memberships 
A large number of applications for 


executive 


membership, 39 in all, of which num 
ber no less than 14 were brought in 
by Thomas M 


and referred to the membership com 


Dorgan, were received 


1) ‘ ‘ 
1 report at the ta 


1 ' 
mittee, which wt 


meeting. Nominations of officers for 
the Veal TQ28 20 WweTe 1 ade at the 


meeting 
Officers Nominated 
lhe overseers’ executive committee 
presented the tollowing list which was 
\rthut 
Bennington, Vt.: first vice 
Dorgan, Frank 


adopted President, Green 


wood, 


president, Thomas M 


lin, Mass.; second vice-president, A] 
bert Gill, Providence, R. I.: secretary, 
| H Pickford, Webster. Mass 


treasurer. also of the beneficiary de 


partment, Thomas Buchan, 


Neck, Mass 


Houghs 


secretary beneficiary de 





Albert Gill, Nominated 2nd Vice-Pres. of 
Overseers’ Association 


partment, William E, Davison, Put 
nam, Conn. For trustees the follow 
ing were nominated: James Wilson, 
Providence, R. I.; R. J. Harrington, 
Dalton, Mass.; P. J]. Harney, Milford, 
Mass. The committee 
nominated Harry I. Kernan of Provi 


executive 


dence, R. I., for the office of third 
vice-president and the meeting nomi- 
nated James Ramsey of Providence, 
R. I. This is in accordance with the 
usual method of the association, which 
leaves the final choice of third vice- 
president until the annual meeting. 


Outdoor Sports 


At the close of the business meet 
ing a few outdoor sports were held 
and then all 
famous Rhode Island clambake. As 
usual abundance of 
cigars and before the business meeting 


present enjoyed the 


there was an 


cl sed thre association acknowledge 
with thanks the receipt Of Cigars {re 
the Davis & Furber Machine ¢ 
Howard Bros. & Mtg. Co.; Hinson & 





J. H. Pickford, Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Woolen and Worsted Over- 
s@ers 


Bassett, Inec., and the James Hunter 
Machine Co 


Georgia Men Appoint Judges 
for “New Uses” Prizes 
ATLANTA, Ga.—W. M. McLaurine, 
secretary and treasurer of the meri 
Manufacturers Associa 
tion, Charlotte, N. C., has been se 
lected 


can Cotton 


chairman of the committee 
which will judge the suggestions of- 
fered in the new uses contest of the 
Cotton Manufacturers of Georgia. 


Associated with him in this work, 
iccording to an announcement just 
made by T. M. Forbes, secretary of 
the Georgia association, will be E. T. 
Pickard, director of the Textile Divi 
sion, Bureau of Domestic and Foreign 
Commerce, United States Department 


of Commerce, Washington, D. ¢ 


and Louise M. Stanley, director of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. | 

The contest, in which $1,000 has 
been offered in prizes for the best new 
uses of cotton, and which closes on 
\ugust 15, is receiving wide publicity 
from the press ot the State Textile 


mill executives are supporting the 
posters in the 
towns in which they are located. Al- 


contest by placing 
ready a number of excellent sugges- 
tions for new uses have been received 
by Mr. Forbes, who is handling the 
inquiries and suggestions made 

(83) 
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Blocked 


of Congress 


Cotton Trading Bill 
for the Session 


HI on, LD. Blocked in 
~e ‘ ds Tlouse ictically 
' 
‘ or thy t i 1i¢ l ¢ i) 
( t t egulate cotton ud 
eared htt O t 
1 ‘ t } \1 orit 
( | ( mn ¢ end 1 
Sel \ ot b to ( cle 
\ \ 1.) 
r 1 r } 1 cle ri 
‘ York mtract i idditi ti 
t outhern spot market 
\etion by the Senate (ommiuttee on 
' ‘ ‘ 
riculture i the Smith bill has been 
held yp by the Oppo ition oft Se ite 
s Sia 
Caraway the author ot a bill 
= kcal ablv by tl 
ou reported lTavoravly Vv the « 
ittee which would prevent the sale 


futures by any person who does not 
Senator Car- 
av declared that the Smith bill was 


tually own the cotton. 


“nerfect gambling bill” and inti 
ited that an attorney for W | 
Clayton was present when it was 


Senator Smith 


that it 


denied thi 


declaring was framed to stop 
wr. Clayton and that there is nothing 
bill Mr. 
except southern delivery. 

Phe of the 


Port ind 


wa the advocated by Clayton 
New York 
Authority representatives 01 
i New York Cotton 
prevented Rep. Vinson from obtaining 
House 
Committee to bring his bill up in the 


opposition 
Exchange has 


rule from the Rule 


Spe ial 
Hlouse. Rep. Vinson will abandon the 
last- 
get the bill through 


and will at 


uthern delivery feature in a 
efttort to 


Congress adjourn 


inute 
} 
erore 


tempt to bring it up on the floor under 


uspension of rules after the Bouldet 
Lat disposed ol 
Price Maintenance Bill Held 


Till Next Session 


Wasuincton, D. ( No further 
ctiot will be taken on the Kelly re 
le price ‘maintenance bill until the 
Dece " session ot Congres Rep 
Merritt, chairman of the subcom 


the House Committee on 


1 } 


Interstate Commerce. which recently 


} ] t thea 
reported the measure favorably to the 


full committee, tried to get the bill 
voted out at a session ef the con 

mittee 1 Tuesday but other matters 
ntertere and the mittee id 


without reaching a decision. 


journed 


Rep. Parker, chairman of the com- 
mittee, stated that because the close 
ipproach of the adjournment of 
Congress he does not expect to call 
the committee together again this 
ESS1O! 


Bill for Net Weight Sale of 
Cotton 
Wast 


€ ommiuttee on 


INGTON, 1) ( lhe Senate 


\griculture has ordered 


a favorable report on the Ransdell 
bill to place the sale ot cotton on a 
net weight basis and establishing the 
so0-lb. bale as standard lhe bill has 
been amended at the suggestion ot 
Department of Agriculture to give that 
department authority to establish mat 
latory standard ) the covet ng ¢ 

cotton shipped nterstate and toreign 
CO nerce 

e House Co et \ ] 


TEXTILE WORLD 





adjourned until December 


after hearing | M 


ture next 


Locke, president 


of the American Cotton Shippers 
\ssociation, testify in) opposition to 
the Fulmer net weight bill. Mr. Locke 
ontended that ie objectives sought 
ie n the province of the trade 
to accomplish and that there is no 
necessity for legislation 


Conference on Drapery Tariff 
to be Held 


PiILADELPHIA.—Officials of the 


Upholstery Weaver Union, Loca 
0. 25, who recently sent a letter to 
ocal manufacturers of drapery and 
upholstery, advocating calling of a 


tariff as it at 


ie industry, have 


meeting to discuss the 


1 
} 


fects this branch of t 


stated that a number of favorable re 


plies have been received trom manu 


facturers and it is possible a meeting 
will be held within the next ten days 
to study this John W. 
Snowden, president of Stead & Miller 
Co., and the United Upholstery Manu 
facturers’ stated that 
upholstery manufacturers will coopet 


question 


\ssociation has 


ate in calling such a conference. 


g 
Herman Blum, 


head ot the Crat 
tex Mills, Inc., and chairman of the 
laritf Committee of the Upholstery 


\lanufacturers’ Association. who has 


made an investigation of importation 
goods into the United 
sent to union officials the 


following report of his findings : 


ot upholstery 


1 
states, has 


“Importation into the United States 

§ jacquard woven upholstery fabrics, 
lv manufactured in Philadelphia, 
have increased over during the 
The record shows an 
increase in imports of tapestries from 
1,196,000 in 1923 to $s, 
Che 


For 


1 
bhAT LE 


joo‘ 
last six years 
242,000 in 
increase continues for this 
the first 


1927. 


veal two months ot 


1928, the importation of upholstery 
tabrics amounted to $817,000, as com- 
pared with $750,000 for the first two 
months of 1927 

“The $5,242,000 worth of tapestries 
imported into this 
represents only the 


these goods at port of entry 


country in 1927 


invoice value of 


lo these 


figures must be added the 45° duty, 
the cost of ocean freight and the im 
porter’s profit When vou add these 


tems to the original cost of $5,242,000 


vou have a total of $10,500,000 worth 


ol goods on a comparative American 


valuation basis. When vou take away 


S10,.500.000 worth of 


business trom 


\merican mills, you shut down 1.200 
looms for a period of one vear, and 
throw out of emplovment 2,500 


workers 


Texas 12 Months Wool Brings 
44e at San Angelo 


San ANGELO, TEXAs.—The sale of 
approximately 500,000 of twelve 
months’ wool in Menard at 44c pet 


pound to L. M. Murphy, buver for a 
Boston firm, was reported here last 
week 

This, which is the top price of the 
year in pre-shearing contracts, will be 
delivered at Menard 
of this month 
weeks of June 


in the latter part 


and in the first two 





Phila. Alumni Meeting 


Annual Business Meeting and 
Cruise Program Announced 


PHILADELPHIA.— Board of Gov- 


ernors of the Alumni Association of 
the Philadelphia Textile School has 
announced the program for the 


twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
held June 7 and 8. 
Business meeting will be held at the 


association to be 


school at 12:30 P. M. June 7, when 
luncheon will be served to be followed 
by the formal meeting. The follow- 


ing papers will be presented by mem- 


bers: “Rayon in the Mill,” by H. H. 
Phillips (1903); “Progress in As- 
bestos Textiles,” by Charles kK. Dill- 


ingham (1912); “Textiles as a Voca- 
tion, and the Textile School,” by 9: 
S. Cook (1920) ; “Wool Scouring,” by 
Charles E. Mullin Officers 
and directors for the coming year will 


(192T ). 


be chosen at this meeting. 

The “Cruise” will be held at 
Manufacturers’ Country Club, 
land, Pa., on June &, and the commit- 
tee 


the 
Ore- 


has made arrangements for auto- 


mobiles to be at the school at 9 :30 


A. M. to furnish transportation to the 
club, which is 16 miles outside of the 
city. In connection with the run to 


the club it is announced a prize will 
be presented to the owner of the car 
who has complied with all require- 
ments of the committee and in addi- 
tion, having presented his pennant to 
the Cruise Committee at the banquet 
prior to 8 P. M 
drawn by the 


has had his number 
The 
a new tire tor the car winning 
this lucky pennant run. 


Baseball Classic 
\lthough forms of enter- 
tainment are to be provided on the 


cominittee prize 


will be 


various 


cruise, the two main attractions will 
be the Second Annual Association 


Handicap Golf Championship and the 
\ssociation [Baseball 
The 


will have 


Championship. 
golf tournament 
name engraved upon the 
cup which remains in possession of the 


winner of the 


his 


association. Rules governing handi- 
cap stroke competition will hold. 
Married men and single men will 


strive to triumph over each other in 


the annual classic, the association 
baseball game The official score- 
keeper as usual will be Director 


France and prizes are to be awarded 
to the tallest the shortest 
player, best pitcher, player making the 
longest hit, man who came the longest 
distance to attend the outing, man 
whose class is the oldest, ete. 


player, 


Edgerton to Speak 

John FE. 
National Manufactur- 
ers and Eli Kirk Price, president of 
the Pennsylvania Museum and school 
of Industrial Art will be the principal 
speakers at the banquet to be held in 


Edgerton, president of the 
Association of 


the evening at the Manufacturers’ 
Club, Broad and Walnut Sts., at 
> P. M. “Senator” Edward Ford will 
also be present and the committee be- 
lieves the “senator's” message will 
prove both interesting and amusing. 
It is announced the souvenir, which 


will serve as a fitting reminder of the 
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evening, will be provided this year 
Albert C. Kluge (1913). 
Committee Members 

The various committees in charge 
the meeting are as follows: Nomin 
tions, William C. Robb, chairm: 
John Lockwood; Resolutions, Willi 
C. Robb, chairman, Harry Lonsda 
Cruise, William J. Wall, chairn 
Henry Legge, Harry Lonsdale, Hai 
C. Aberle, Charles W. Neeld; Bb: 
quet, Willis Fleisher, chairman, \\ 
liam J. Maurer, Charles E. Firt 
Souvenir, William C. Robb, chairm 
B. Kendall Archer, J. Elmer Ha 
All arrangements as usual will be u 
der the supervision Bradley 
Algeo, president William 
Maurer, secretary. 


ot 


and 


Graduating Class Tour 

Fifteenth annual tour by the grad 
ating class will start June 10, whe 
the group will leave Philadelphia w 
der the direction of E. W. Franc 
director of the school and Richard 
Cox, of the faculty. A week will |! 
devoted to the inspection of mills and 
machine shops in New England. Th: 
party will be at Providence-Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, R. I., June 11; 
Hote? Lenox, Boston, June 12; Hote! 
Bancroft, Worcester, Mass., Wednes 
day, June 13, and at the Hotel Bond 
Hartford, Conn., June 14. The tou 
will glad to meet forme: 
students at any of the above stopping 
places. 


ists be 


New Bedford Strike Situation 


Unchanged 

NEW Beprorp, Mass.—Three dis 
tinct organizations are now seeking 
ways and means of assisting in a 
satistactory settlement of the textile 
strike that went into effect here 
\pril 16, but the situation is pra 
tically unchanged from that existing 
more than five weeks ago, with the 


exception of the financial loss entailed 
through the 26 cotton 
manutacturing corporations and_ the 


shutdown of 


idleness of approximately 25,000 tex 
tile operatives. 

The North End Ass 
ciation appointed a committee of five 
business men to select a mediatior 
committee. The pastors of the cit) 
named a committee of five to try and 
arrange 


Merchants’ 


for a joint conference be 
tween employer and employe, and now 
the Board of Commerce seeks to con 
sider ways of assisting in a satisfac 
tory settlement. 

Edward Fisher, chairman of the 
State Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, reports that the situation 
here is unchanged, and that there is 
no prospect of an immiediate 
ference of the mill men, the unions 
and the State Board, due to the att 
tude of 
versy. 


con 


the two sides of the contr 


To Manufacture More Henne- 
quin in Mexico 

New Or.eEANS, La.—From advice 
from Media, Yucata1 
it is learned that hennequin, now sen 
abroad to America and other countri« 
as raw fiber for use in twine and sack 
manufacture, is to be converted int 
finished products in plants in Mexic: 


received here 
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lik general business situation is at present 


over-shadowed by developments in the 

stock market. There we find speculation 
rampant, with feverish buying by the “public,” 
with practically no regard to the underlying 
values of securities. Prices of many stocks have 
been marked up to so high a level that the yields 
from dividends are much below the cost of the 
money required for purchase. Nor are 
there any prospects of general improvement in 
earnings and increased dividends. In _ fact, the 
majority of the first quarter earnings statements 
seem to make little if any better on a per-share 
basis than was the case a year ago. A charac- 
teristic of the market is that it shows almost 
complete disregard for such consideration. It is 
difficult to see how the penalty can be avoided, 
and it seems likely to come in the shape of a 
severe reaction. 


their 


Stock Market Speculation Likely to Have 
Unfavorable Results 

When such a reaction comes, it is likely to 
have an unfavorable effect on business. A 
severe reaction in the stock market tends to de 
press business sentiment. It brings widespread 
losses among small speculators. In this connec- 
tion, note that even savings bank 
deposits have been drawn upon for speculative 
purposes 


we reports 
Probably some buying of luxuries has 
stimulated by profits made by fortunate 
speculators for the rise, but on the other hand 
business has been hurt by the use of funds for 
speculation on the part of thousands who can ill 
afford to take such chances. No small part ot 
the “profits” in the stock market are still on 
paper and are likely to dwindle rapidly when any 
general attempt to realize occurs. 


been 


Moreover, one of the chief factors working 
the stock market (and partly 
caused by excessive speculation) is the tighten 
ing of bank credit. Gold exports have 
unusually large; the Il ederal Reserve ratio has 
been declining; the Federal Reserve banks have 


for a decline in 


been 


been liquidating investments in Government 
securities, while the member banks have been 
forced to borrow at the Reserve Banks to an 
increasing extent. Money rates have advanced 
140} 
130} 
t 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—VB holesale Dry Goods Sales 


U 


Adjusted for seasonal variation; 1922-1926 Average 


Board) Dep't Store Sales—-Adjusted for seasonal variation and trend; (Fed- 
eral Reserve Board) Composite Value of Textile Manufactures (Estimated) 

Weighted Composite of Cotton, Wool, and Silk Machinery Activity adjusted 
for Seasonal Variation and price levels (N. Y. University, Bureau of Busi- 


ness Research). 
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THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


General Business Likely to Show Some Recession, and 
Textiles Unfavorable but Improving, Says Dr. Haney 


to the highest point in a good many years. This 
condition is now sufficiently pronounced to have 
some effect on business. 


The rising cost ot 


money tends to 


curtail speculative building 
operations and to check speculation of all kinds, 


Textile World Analyst 
The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—GENERAL 


1. Business in general is making no 
progress toward expansion, and it seems 
likely to show some recession within a 
month or two. The over-extended stock 
market and tightening money will 
probably have unfavorable effects. 

2. The textile industries are still in 
an unfavorable position, and further 
curtailment will be required. but they 
are gradually working into a stronger 
situation. The earnings of both cotton 
and textile manufacturers have 
been declining, affecting their securities 
unfavorably. 


wool 





for it tends to force liquidation 


his may take 
effect in 


causing 
prices, which 


a declining level of commodity 


always tends to hurt 


business. 
Aside from the possible ill effects of the present 

inflation and the 

l, 


prospective deflation in the 


stock market, the business outlook is neither very 
bad. Most encouraging, are the 


well sustained volume of activity 


good nor very 
in building, 
automobile production, steel production, and the 
moderate strength in commodity prices. The 
the failure of 
Neither car load- 
nor factory employment show any real up- 


most discouraging factor is 
expansion to gain momentum. 


ings 


INDEX NUMBERS 
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COTTON MILL EARNINGS 
in Cotton Cloth Industry 


fuel, etc., the price of finished goods and the volume of production (New 
York University, Bureau of Business Research). 
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turn. In tact. 


1 
I 


railwav treight trafhe 


tell so tar 
gain in April that the 
true trend was downward. Moreover, | 
advance in the 


has occurred has 


behind its usual seasonal 


average Ot commodity prices as 
been chiefly confined to 


] 


agricul- 
tural products 


and a tew raw materials, which 
is not beneficial to industry It mav be added 
that retail trade slumped in April and fell below 


normal. 


In our opinion, the most that can be said of 
business in general is that the recent trend has 


been about sidewise. It is very irregular and 


certainly there has been no such upswing as one 
might have expected from the course of the 


stock market or from the optimistic forecasts 


that were so frequently made at the beginning of 


the year. \Ve think that business is likely to 
show a moderate recession in the not distant 
future Che trend of our P-V Line (a general 
business barometer based on the ratio between 
commodity prices and the physical volume ot 


trade) is downward, that 


of commodities in general is somewhat in excess 


indicating the supply 


of the demand at present prices 


Position of Textile Industries in General 
Not Yet Favorable 


\s a group, the textile industries show turthet 


recession. Complete data for March indicate 
that both manutacturing activity and the esti 
mated total value of textile products produced, 
were the lowest since the autumn ot 


1924 
April data for cotton mill con- 
sumption and silk machinery activity 
further recession. 


Furthermore, 
indicate 
The decline from the peak 
last summer has been sufficiently pronounced to 
warrant the opinion that there has been a reces- 
sion in a distinct cycle in the textile industry. 
Peaks in the textile cycle were reached in May, 
( Yectober, 


1923; In \ugust, 


values into consideration, each 


1925, and in 1927. 


laking peak 
lower than its predecessor and the period of rise 
in the fact, the last 


amplitude, rising 


Was 


cvcle was shortet In cvele 


is relatively minor in from 


January, 1927, to September in the same vear, 
and falling to what must be nearly bottom levels 
in April this year 

manufacturing 


Chis movement in_ textile 


{ND SECURITY PRICES—Net Earnings 


Computed from the cost of raw material, labor, 


New Bedford Mill Stocks— 


Average price 25 New Bedford Cotton Mill Stocks (New Bedford Standard). 
Vill Stocks 
& Co.) 


Average price 25 Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 
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juite similar to that in the wholesale dry goods 
trade, which, allowing for seasonal variation, 
also fell in March to the lowest point since the 
middle of 1924. \o 


voods 


recovery in wholesale dry 
this makes it 
turn for the better in textile 
manufacturing is yet in sight. After all, the 
textile manufacturer can prosper only as he is 


sales is yet indicated and 


doubtful if any 


1 


able to sell his goods. 

\ further indication of untavorable conditions 

this respect may be seen in the sharp drop in 
department store sales that occurred in April. 
So large a part of such sales consists of textile 
products that the decline here is very significant. 
Our adjusted index of department store sales fell 
to &8% of normal in April as against 99% in 
March, 106% 
\pril, 1927. 


Inasmuch as we 


in August last year, and g9%% in 
find the trend ot the estimated 
total value of textile products to be still declining 
and to be below average with reterence to whole 
ale dry goods sales and department store sales, 
it seems probable that further curtailment of tex- 
tile production will be required before prices can 


rise to a satisfactory level. \|most everywhere 
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Of late, the chief decline in our esti- 
total value of textile products has been 
due to curtailment in the physical output, the 
unit prices of goods holding relatively steady. 
[his means that in the course of a few months 
the supply of textile products will be sufficiently 
reduced to allow higher prices and better mar- 
gins. At the same time the demand for raw 
materials will be moderated. Then the fact that 
the total value of textile products will be rela- 
tively small compared with the sales at wholesale 
and retail should allow the distribution of a 
greater volume of goods. The present trends of 
indicate that the readjustment 
can not be completed inside of several months. 

It may be added that the condition described 
above appears to be most unsatisfactory and 
difficult in the silk textiles, while the 
readjustment required has been most nearly com- 
pleted in the case of wool textiles. 


hopeless. 
mated 


sales, however, 


case of 


Cotton Mill Earnings Unfavorable 

\ccording to our estimates, the average cotton 
mill earnings declined in April. The mills which 
bought cotton on favorable terms in anticipation 
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pretty 
on the replacement basis of 
losses were prevalent. No material improve: 
is in sight. Naturally the trend of cotton 
stocks has likewise been unfavorable. Our 
of the common stocks of southern mills 
132.2 in April, which compares with 132.- 
March and 128.1 a year ago. Thus the sout 
mill stocks are above last year, but have ste: 
sagged since last December. New Bedford 
stocks averaged 67.8 against 69.7 in March 
81.3 in April, 1927. In view of the gen 
speculative position at present, there seems 
prospect of any strength developing in co: 
mill stocks during the next month or two. 


Wool Mill Securities Decline 


The wool manufacturing situation is not n 
different. Both manufacturing volume 
operating margins have declined, so that 
earnings on the average are lower and are hai 
sufficient to give a satisfactory return on 
investment. Wool mill stocks have not chat 
sharply, but any trend during the last month 
been downward. Our average for April 


closely according to requirements, 


figuring margins. 


n the textile field we find operating margins too 
low, due to the fact that the supply ot textiles Gt 


that the 
mand prices commensurate 


so large manutacturers 


aw materials 


Silk Assn. Annual Report 
Wide Range of Useful Activities 
Is Disclosed 

lhe fifty-sixth annual report of the 
Silk Inc., is 
Research work on 


Association of America, 
now off the press. 
technical problems, the translation of 
trade practices into rules to govern 
transactions in various divisions of the 
industry and the compilation and dis 
trade were 
among the activities which occupied 
the Silk Association of America, Inc., 
during the last year in its efforts to 
assist the American silk industry to 
play its part more efficiently in the 
new competition. 

[wo technical books have been pub 
lished by the association during the 
year: “The Second Report of the Raw 
Silk Committee,” a 
study of grading and classification ot 
silk, and the “Cost 
Manual for Throwsters,” 
of cost finding methods 

Other work has the 
determination of a laboratory test for 
establishing the washfastness of dyed 
silk fabrics and of a washing practice 
for consumer use; the compilation of 
an outline dealing with technical re- 
quirements for silk fabrics used by the 
Government, drawn up at the request 
of the Government Specifications 
Board; and the continuation of 
cultural work in China for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a better quality and 
greater quantity of raw silk by the 
education of Chinese farmers and 
filature owners. 


tribution of statistics 


Classification 


Accounting 
a text book 


Taw 


research been 


seri 


A survey of market conditions has 
been distributed each month by the 
association to enable members of the 
industry to base the conduct of their 
business on concrete facts. During 
the year a total of more than 68,000 
copies of statistical reports were dis- 
tributed to the industry on such sub- 


can 
with the cost ot 
But the situation is by no means 


profit, but 
most cases that 
industry 


not com 


their must have 


showing 


jects as importations of raw silk, raw 
silk stocks in the principal New York 
warehouses, monthly importations of 
silk into the United States, monthly 
importations of rayon, silk employ- 
ment statistics, and the average 
monthly boil-off of silk. 

Protection of silk manufacturers 
against misbranding of and 
articles which do not contain the fiber 
of the silkworm, has also occupied the 
attention of the association. Watch 
has been kept in magazines and news- 
papers for cases of misrepretation to 
the public of merchandise and 
operation has been maintained with 
the Better Business Bureau and the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The guarding of silk trucks against 
robbery in their travels along the 
public highways, the registration of 
trade names, the investigation of 
fraudulent bankruptcies, the surveil- 
lance of transportation of raw and 
manufactured silk by land and sea, 
and the maintenance of facilities for 
the arbitration of trade disputes are 
among the other ways in which the 
association has furthered the interests 
of the American silk industry. 

Among the members of the associa 
tion who have contributed to the trade 
survey of market conditions which is 
included in the annual report are: 


fabrics 


co- 


New 
Pen 


Paolino Gerli of E. Gerli & Co. Inc., 
York: Charles J Knowles of the 
Argvl Silk Co.. Pen Argyl, Pa.: John D 
Dunlop, John Dunlop's Sons Ine., New York 
and Paterson, N. J Charles B. Gudebrod 
of Gudebrod Bros. Silk Co., Philadelphia, 
and Pottstown, Pa I. M. Stewart of the 
Stewart Silk Co. Inc. of Easton, Pa., 
and New York: Ward Cheney of Cheney 
Brothers, South Manchester, Conn., and 
New York: John C. Welwood of the John 
C. Welwood Corp., New York: Jacob Knup, 
Sr., of the Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co., Phila- 
delphia: H. F. Atherton of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Inec., New York; 
Frederick H. Knight of the Sunbury Con 
verting Works, Sunbury, Pa.; C. L. Auger 
of the National Silk Dyeing Co. of Pater 
son, N. J., Dundee Lake, N. J., Allentown, 
Pa., and Williamsport, Pa.: Frank F 
Dodge of The Atwood Machine Co. New 
York and Stonington, Conn.: John P. Ma- 
guire of the Textile Banking Co... New 
York: Leonard P. Frieder of the National 


operations 
the total 
made a 
Probably most mills have been buying 


curtailed in 
earnings of the 
very unfavorable 


were so 
net 


Spun Silk Co. Inc., New Bedford, Mass. 
and New York; Ernst Rossie of the William 
Openhym & Sons, New York and the Rossie 
Velvet Co., Mystic and Willimantic, Conn. : 
Daniel Ward of the Doherty & Wadsworth 
Co., Paterson, N. J. and New York; D. E. 
Douty of the United States Testing Co., 
New York and Hoboken, N. J.; H. Cohan 
of Stern & Stern, Textile Importers, Inc., 
New York; R. C. Huettig of the Paterson 
Mutual Hosiery Mills, Inc. of Philadelphia, 
Paterson, N. J. and Ramsey, N. J.; L. A. 
Yerkes of the Du Pont Rayon Co., New 
York, Buffalo, N. Y., and Old Hickory, 
Tenn.; E. C. Young of the Belding Hemin- 
way Co., of New York and Belding, Mich. ; 
and Henry W. Boettger of the Silk Finish 
ing Co. of America, New York. 


Old Firms Honored 


Textile Concerns Represented at 
Centenary Luncheon 


PHILADELPHIA.—More_ than 1,000 
business men, representing 98 firms 
which have been in | continuous 
existence 100 years or more, at- 
tended the seventh annual centenary 
luncheon of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, May 17, at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. concerns were 
added to the exclusive group during 
the year, which includes many well 
known textile establishments that have 
identified with the growth of the 
country and the industry during the 
last century or more. Among the old 
companies honored there are 14 which 
were started before the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. It is 
customary for each firm to be 
sented at the luncheon by an officer 
as well as by their oldest emplove. 

Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation's 
Business, was the principal speaker. 
After describing the changes in 
American industrial life and how it 
has adapted itself to these, Mr. 
Thorpe declared, “it is safe to say 
these century-old concerns had cour- 
age and stamina and _ versatility, 
qualities which will insure them an- 
other hundred years of useful service 
to their fellow men.” 

The veteran companies familiar to 
the textile industry are J. E. Rhoads 


for 


Six 


repre- 


of requirements, may have shown small margins 32.2, against 34.4 in March and 42.6 a year a 
\We see no probability of improvement here 
long as the rise in raw material prices finds 
manufacturers unable to get a proportionate 
vance in their products. 


& Sons, manufacturers of leathe: 
belting, which was organized in 1702, 
now being managed by descendents oi 
the original founders; W. H. & F. 
Jordan, Jr., chemicals and oils, started 
business in 1778; Samuel T. Freemen 
& Co., auctioneers, was organized in 
1805 and today is being conducted un- 
der the direct supervision of sons oi 
the founders, who started the company 
shortly after the end of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The cotton goods manufacturing 
firm of Wm. Whitaker & Sons, 
located in Olney, a section of Phila- 
delphia, making tickings and spinning 
cotton yarns, was organized in 1813. 
Wm. H. Horstmann Co., makers of 
uniforms and trimmings and spinners 
of worsted knitting yarns, was started 
three years later, in 1816. 

In 1820 the textile machinery con 
cern of H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Co., was formed, continuing from that 
date until the present time under the 
direct supervision of members of this 
family. About a year later the dyeing 
firm of Horrocks & Bros., located in 
Frankford, dyers of cotton yarns and 
fabrics was started, dating from 1821, 
followed a year later by the organiza 
tion of the wool business of Bullock 
Bros. The later concern was discon 
tinued within recent years upon the 
death of Horace Bullock. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., builders 
of textile machinery, has been 
existence for more than 116 years 
having been organized in 1812 a1 
has been in business since that tim« 
being one of the oldest in this grout 
of century-old Philadelphia firms 
John B. Ellison & Sons, woolens, wa 
started in 1823 and a year later the 
tape manufacturing business now 11 
corporated as John B. Sidebotham 
Inc., was organized and is being cot 
ducted at present by descendents 01 
the founders. 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 
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Address of Walker D. Hines 


P RIOR to his appearance at Richmond last 
week, Walker D. Hines had devoted a 
large part of his public addresses, as president 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, to reports of 
his stewardship. He recognized in this way 
the need of enlightening cotton manufacturers 
as to progress being made in the great experi- 
ment represented by the Institute. 

\pparently believing that by now most mill 
men have had an opportunity to inform them- 
selves regarding the organization and aims of 
the Institute, he approached broader and more 
fundamental questions in his address before 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. The manner in which he did this reflected 
the fearlessness of thought which has made 
Mr. Hines an industrial leader. 

Choosing as his subject “Survival of the 
Fittest,” he tackled in a direct and forceful 
manner the basic problem of destructive com- 
petition versus constructive competition. His 
views were summed up in the following words : 

“T urge that we do not deluce ourselves 
hy relying on any destructive policy but that 
instead we invoke every constructive expe- 
dient we can find and that we work towards 

a reasonable degree of consolidation and at 

the same time towards a general raising of 

the level of appreciation of sound policies 

m the part of every unit in the industry, 

large and small.” 

eas 

“Lobby conversation” following the address 
of Mr. Hines reflected a disagreement, in some 
quarters, with his conclusions. The argument 
of the dissenters seemed to run about as fol- 
lows: “The well-organized and_ efficiently- 
sperated mill which can sell its entire output 
at a profit will continue to do so, irrespective 
of the effect upon its less fortunate and less 
elheient competitors.” 

(he trouble with this argument is that it is 

1 germane to the contention of Mr. Hines. 
\-ndoubtedly he would be the first to admit 
that the law of return for individual initiative 
has been, and will continue to be, the dominat- 
ing factor in human enterprise. But he was 
not discussing generalities. He was consider- 
ing an industry in which absence of factual 
knowledge has created a condition of unintel- 
ligent competition which makes the future safe 
for no unit, large or small. 

(here are sure to be textile failures in the 
vears to come. But these failures will not 

se bring stability to the cotton manufactur- 

ing industry. The only failures which will 
really help are the passing of men unfitted to 
alapt themselves to changing conditions. 
their loss will be the others’ gain. 
*k ok Ox 

Mr. Hines visualizes as a permanent solu- 
n the permeation throughout the industry 
a knowledge of sound business principles, 
| the development of stronger and stronger 
its. When this is accomplished there will 
more, rather than less, incentive for indi- 


( 
1 
} 
i) 


vidual initiative. There will be greater, rather 
than smaller, return to those mills able to pro 
duce and sell their goods more efficiently than 
their competitors. 

But there will not be the danger from unin- 
telligent competition which no manutacturer 
irrespective of his ability —can combat per- 
manently and assuredly. 


Contact with Market Demand 
| bey first blush it might be thought that 
the proposal of President Whiteside of 
the Wool Institute outlined at the annual meet- 
ing of this organization this week for the ben- 
efit of the industry was idealistic and vision 
arv. When, however, one realizes that Mr 
Whiteside’s address dwelt primarily with 
future trends which may logically be expected 
in the wool industry, it can be very easily vis- 
ualized that the economic penetration of the 
industry through the establishment of verti- 
cal and horizontal alliances which he suggested 
is a trend of the times and not to be disregarded 
as an accomplishment of the indefinite future. 
The citation of the automotive and chain 
store industries as practical illustrations of 
successes through the medium of contact with 
ultimate demand was a convincing argument 













THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Quiet goods market has 
followed let-up in raw cotton upward trend 
Inactivity results in slight shading of grav 
goods prices some of which are off '%c for 
the week. New gingham prices show reduc- 
tion of 1 to 2c in effort to reinstate these 
eoods. Prints and percales still good 
Preparing bedspreads for fall with eve for 
improvement of 
types. Buyers of 
clearer view of crop 

Wool Markets: [Little encouragement for 
immediate future, as strong raw material. 
one of the market’s best arguments, is meet 
ing skepticism among buyers. Wool Insti 
tute plan for vertical alliances draws favor 
able comment though regarded as difficult of 
realization. Advance in fabric prices meets 
resistance from buyers. Women’s wear 
| sellers regret lack of real stvle authority 

Fair demand for worsted varns from men’s 
| wear and outerwear manufacturers: other 
| lines spotty. 

Knit Goods: Openings of lightweight 
underwear for 1929 will probably be delaved 
somewhat. Lines may be shown in July 
despite the urging of some factors for delav 

| till September Agents disappointed in 
jobbers’ attitude. Duplicates for current 
,; season slow. Chain stores seek cheap goods 
| Hosiery sellers hope for better trade with 
| warmer weather. Novelties are being 
worked with great caution. 
| mesh stockings. 
| Silk Markets: Sales of silks are smaller 
| with the possible exception of transparent 
| velvets. Latter are being used in a sort of 
| secondary coat season due to the continued 
cool weather. Georgettes continue to move 
fairly well, but prices are still closer. Mills 
proceed further with curtailment initiated 
several weeks ago and raw silk weakens 
again. 


















all-cotton over ravon 
general lines await 








Talk of open 









that such contact with consuming markets was 
necessary for the wool manufacturing indus- 
try if it is to lift itself out of the present un 
satisfactory condition and secure the business 
and the profits which should accrue to such an 
essential industry. Whether these contacts 
can be established through the development of 
alliances with the cutter and the retailer im 
the shape of vertical and horizontal alliances 
or trusts, if vou please, remains to be seen. 
But it is very evident that the tendency in 
this direction has been borne in upon officials 
of the Institute who have endeavored to give 
to the trade the possibilities of such develop- 
ment through illustrations of how such a pur 
pose may be accomplished. 

It is recognized that while such a change in 
this industrial field may be realized only in the 
indefinite future, vet it is appreciated it is 
human nature to follow the example of those 
who have made a success in any particular en- 
deavor. If some leader or leaders should 
undertake a development of this character 
many believe it would not take long for simi- 
lar alliances to be formed and much of the 
industry ordinated to a degree that would 
form a basis for profitable and sensible manu- 
facturing operations as well as providing a 
basis for public benefit in the use and consump- 
tion of wool manufactures. 

The enthusiasm which has been evident re- 
garding the proposals of possible cooperative 
work through the Wool Institute augur well 
for its future. It is well that so far, in spite 
of criticism in certain quarters, progress has 
been made slowly. It is apparently the en- 
deavor of those at the head of the institution 
to see that no step is taken until it is thor- 
oughly deliberated and well thought out. This 
makes for soundness of action and acceptance 
by the industry as a whole of any course of 
procedure that may finally be presented. So 
far during the short existence of the Institute 
progress has been recorded in all the funda- 
mental purposes decided upon and if the same 
conservative and thorough-going methods are 
pursued we have no hesitancy in saying that 
the Institute will be an increasing force for 
good in the wool manufacturing industry. 


The British Cotton Spinner’s Vote 
HE adverse vote last Monday of the 
British Master Cotton Spinners’ Federa- 
tion does not mean necessarily that their move- 
ment for a wage cut will be dropped, as has 
been erroneously reported in most newspaper 
interpretations of the vote, for the subject of 
the latter was as to whether or not the mills 
would enforce a wage reduction by a lock-out. 
The vote followed a refusal by the trade unions 
to discuss the wage question after receipt of 
an invitation of the master spinners to con- 
sider a reduction of 25% on standard piece 
price-lists, which would have been equivalent 
to a reduction of about 12%4% on actual 
earnings. 
Federation members who are spinners of 
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yptian cotton, which branch of the industry 


been fairly profitable, were expected to 

against enforcement and did so by a large 
majority, only 28.39% of such spinners favor- 
other the 


\merican cot- 


Ing it in the hand, members of 
fedet 


4 


ation who are spinners of 


on, and whose business has been highly un- 
lacked only 4.10‘, 
in favor of the proposal that would have 
to carry it for that branch of 
that the 9.22¢ of 


— t 
\merican spinners not replying were favorable 


1) 
profitable, 


if securing the 
Ou; 
1 


peel) 


sulhicient 
industry 


the assuming 
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to enforcement of a wage cut their vote for 
enforcement totalled 75.90‘. 

In many respects there is a remarkably close 
parallel between the competitive position of 
english cotton spinners in relation to com- 
petitors in European and Asiatic countries, and 
that of our New England cotton manufacturers 
,oth have 
lost a large part of their coarse goods trade to 


in relation to southern competition. 


competitors having lower manufacturing costs 
and they are facing increasing competition on 
medium and fine count yarns and cloths. The 
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English industry in highly unionized, and the 
unions are violently opposed to any method 
of meeting foreign competition by cutting 
manufacturing costs that involves longer legal 
working hours and lower wage rates, even 
though these remedies might result in increased 
actual earnings; furthermore, the union leade 

have no practical solution of the problem { 

suggest. In the latter respect they find th 

counterpart in the leaders of that small pr 

portion of New England cotton mill operatives 
who are unionized. 


New Hosiery Cost Division 


Plan for 
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Determining 
in the Industry 


Average 


Mettler newly 
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ted 
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cost of the mate 
tocking 


total 
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oT 


11 


labor 


rarimnent 
cost 
ssociation report it 
is to total cost and propel 
Mr. Mettler, who is president of tl 


New 


statement 


Stocking Coa. 
Brunswick, N. ]., 


sident 


Interwoven 
in his first 
ot the thi 


that 


ais re 
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week 
1 “ae 14 

ontronted with three mayor problems, 


hich 


9 Wi 


association, 


declared the industry 1s 


are related and relatively 


imple, the third disassociated 


trom 
he other 


two 


‘ 1 1 
tires mayo! problems rie 


ire over-production, propet 
lhe first 


closely related It 


and merchandising 


oft course, are 
that a 


his 


who 


by 1OUS 


manutacturel 


Wot cost properly as 


enod 


ing trouble not only for himself, 
for the whol 


industry as a ( 
Mr. Mettler’ 


manutacturers 


()ver-production, 


in 


nion, the result of 
regulating their production strictly 
lhe margin ot 


ce ( lared M1 


] 
in) puic 


order basis 


} 
so small today, 


that no manutacturer <¢ 


O< 


eoods charge ( 


hould, and m 
e manufacturer,” 
1] } 
Will spend extr 
equipment 
up stocks of finished goods 


“Me r¢ handi 


1 
contronts all 


sing is a problem wh 


types of businesses,” 


“New 


the 


continued adjustments 


necessary ; old ordet changet 


One of the most striking examples of 


the necessity tor a progressive attitude 
toward new methods of merchandising 
ha recently been provided by the 
National i Bank 

“This this 


selling 


largest in 


country, 1s in the business of 


ervice, selling securities, and it 


etc 
operations naturally have usually been 
Yet thi 


enormous 


of considerable magnitude. 
all s 
~ rent need the open 
, recently announced the ope 
the 


bank. fo1 size and 


a department devoted 


of small loans to individuals 


ount trom oso ( 


ro. a 


proposition Ot 


sie 1 1 
probabiv Have been 


liculed by anv large banking institu 
in this 


country, the 


"1 Y 
ili ft 


vet today 


st one ot 


1as embarked on it 


1 1 
Know Of no panacea tor. the 


ry and underwear industry,” 
ve Mettler. 


manutacturers in it 


con 


“but | recommend 


ser1r1ous Con 


ideration of the unusually progressiv« 


ittitude on merchandising displayed by 


} 
ti 


outstanding bank.’ 


Joe Bradley School Commence- 
ment 

\LA 
exercises of Joe Bradley school 
at Merrimack 


HIUNTSVILLE, Che commence 


nent 
began Sunday with the 
the 


Rev | 


delivery 


by 


Ot commencement sel 
Milford, pastor of the 


Baptist church 


mon 


lirst The exercises 


continued until 
are 12 boys and girls 
Ward 
of the 
patron of 
the ex 
ercises and present scholarships. 


through the week 


Friday here 


in the graduating class 
ot Boston, 


Merrimack Co 


Phoron treasurer 


and chief 


the school, 1S 


here to attend 


Outerwear Assn. Program 
Addresses by Stanley Stager and 
S. M. Bond Scheduled 
lhe terth annual convention of the 
National Knitted Outerwear 
tron, 1s to be held at 
} 


Hotel, Cleveland, June 28 and 29, as 


\ssocia- 
the Hollenden 
previously announced in these columns. 
Many non-members have expressed 
the 
Gordon, 
ot the 
action on 


their intention to be present at 


Ellet \ 


because 


meeting, according to 


secret principally 


Ty, 


necessity lor aggressive 


tariff and various trade evils 


Ihe nvention will open at noon 
Thursday with luncheon, 


1 
ot the 


followed by 
the annual report president, 
secretary \n 
Stanley managing director 
Woolen Yarn Jobbers’ Credit 
\ssociation, 1s scheduled betore the 
to members 


atternoon at 


and treasuret address 


by Stager, 


the 


executive session, open 


starts Thursday 


executive will discuss 


ot 


session 
the constitution, hear the 
the finance committee, and 
The 


committee 


revision 
report of 
adopt the budget for next year 
of the 


election 


report 
and 


nominating 


of directors are also 


scheduled for Phursday afternoon, to 
be followed by a meeting of the direc 
to annual 
banquet will be held Thursday evening 
at 7 o’clock, and the principal speaker 
will be announced later. 

On Friday morning, the report of 
the committee on tariff and legislation 
will be rhe 
afternoon session will be featured by 
S. M. Bond, of Root & 
president of the Whole- 
Dry Goods Institute. 


tors elect officers. Che 


heard before luncheon. 


an address by 
MeBride Co., 


sale Following 
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Philadelphia Textile School Alumni 


facturers Country Club, Oreland, Pa., 


Philade'phia, June 8, 1928. 


Canadian Woolen and Knit Goods 


Association, Annual Outing at Manu- 


and Banquet at Manufacturers Club, 


Mirs. Assn., Annual Meeting, King 


Edward Hotel, Toronto, Canada, June 12, 1928 
Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Oceanic Hotel, Wrights- 
ville Beach, Wilmington, N. C., June 15-16, 1928. 


North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association, Annual Meeting, Sedge- 


field Inn, Greensboro, N. C., June 


Spinners Division, Southern Textile 


to be announced.) 
Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers 

facturers Country Club, Oreland, 
Committee D-13, American 

ing, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
National Knitted Outerwear 


Hotel, Cleveland, O., June 


society 


28-29, 


1928. 
Southern 
Oct. 19, 


Textile 
1928 


Association, 


22-23, 


Pa. 


Atlantic . 
Association, Annual Convention, Hollenden 

1928 

Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C 


Semi-annual 


1928 

Association, Regular Meeting. (Date 
Association, Annual Field Day, Manu- 
June 26, 1928 
for Testing Materials, Annual 
City, N. J., June 26, 1928 


Meet- 


.. Oct. 15-20, 


Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 


Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14-16, 1928. 


a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. mene —mmeial 


Mr. Bond's speech, the report of t 
committee on trade practices will 
heard and action taken on trade pra 
submittals on t| 
building knitted outerwe 


will the 


tice Discussion 
subject ot 
session 


markets conclude 


Active Cotton Spindles in April 
D. C—The De 
ommerce 


WASHINGTON, 
partment of | announ 
that according to preliminary census 
figures cotton spinning 
spindles were in place in the Unite 
States \pril ot 
30,965,404 were operated at 
during the month, compare 
with 31,412,820 for March, 31,687 
31,697,876 for 


35.92 I 300 


on 30, 1928, whicl 


some 


] 
time 


lebruary, 
31,715,388 


O12 for 
January for December, 
32,209,478 for November, and 32,886 
g84 for April, 1927. 

total 


spindles 


ot 


place, 


cotton 
the number 
active, the number of active spindle 
and the 


The number spin 


ning in 
hours average spindle hours 
States, are 


per spindle in place, by 
the following statement 


shown in 


Spinning spindles 


in thousands 


Active spindle hours 
for April 
Average 
per 
| spindle 
in place 


Active 
during 


April 


Total 


U.S 30, 965)7,416,379, 137 


Cotton-grow 'g ,874, 192) 


17, 
New England 5, 826 11,7 
All Other ] 


Ala 
Conn 
Ga 
Me 
Mass 
Miss 
N.H 
N. J 
Y 

N. 

5 
s Cc 
Tenn 
Texas 
Va 
All Other 

| 


Outing of Manufacturer’s Tex- 
tile Association 

The annual outing of the Manufac 
turers of Wor 
cester County, Mass., is to be held at 
the Club, Riverside, R. I. 
June 27, and the committee promises 
that something new and totally differ 
ent in the of entertainment 
be provided for members and guests 


Textile Association 


Pomham 


way wl 


* Intervale 
are to close 
this week 
Quinebaug 
the 
ster. 

Exeter (N. H.) Mfg. Co., is running on 
a full production schedule with full work 
ing force, and will continue on this bas 
for an indefinite period. 


Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass 
their Puritan Mill indefinitely 
and concentrate activities at the 
(Conn.) mill, to which some ot 
machinery is being taken from Wel! 





val 


[SS 
tely 
the 


vel 


ork 
asis 
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\t the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 


National Industrial Conference Board 
held in New York, Loyall A. Osborne, 
president of Westinghouse Electric Inter- 
national Co., was reelected chairman. 
Charles Cheney, president of Cheney 
Bros. Co., Manchester, Conn., and 
George S. Harris, president of the Ex- 
wsition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., were 
ted vice-chairmen. Albert Farwell 
Bemis, chairman of Bemis Bros. Bag 
Co., Boston, is a member of the executive 
minittee. 


Pacolet (S. C.) Mfg. Co. has com- 
pleted a $65,000 Montgomery Memorial 
Methodist Church, which was dedicated 
to» John H. Montgomery, father of 
Victor M. Montgomery, Walter S. 
Montgomery, and Ben W. Montgomery, 

the Pacolet Mfg. Co. 

George V. MacKinnon has been 
elected president of John B. Stetson Co., 
Philadelphia, to fill the office left vacant 
by the recent death of J. Howell Cum- 
mings. Mr. MacKinnon began his serv- 
ices with the company in 1900 as assist- 
ant to the purchasing agent, later being 
elected treasurer and vice-president. 

Sir Charles B. Gordon, who was re 
tly elected president of the Bank of 
Montreal, is gradually relinquishing his 


1 
! 
C 


cel 


industrial activities. He recently resigned 
is president of Penman’s Ltd., Paris, 
Ont., and at the recent annual meeting 
the Dominion Textile Co., Montreal, 
Que., was elected chairman of the board, 
being as president by F. G. 
Daniels, formerly managing director. 


H. D. Young and Dr. Jack H. 
Young have been elected members of 
the board of directors of the Clinton 
(S. C.) Silk Mills. 

Chas. J. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & 
Sons Co., Inc., Philadelphia, was elected 
vice-president of the Manutacturers’ 
Club, at the annual election held May 21 
and Chas. L. Gilliland, Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co., was among those named directors. 

H. A. Hatch, of New York, has been 
added to the directorate of the Gaffney 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co. 

Frank C. Smith, Jr., a director of 
the Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., 
Inc. and Mrs. Smith will spend the 
summer in France and Switzerland. 

Sir Vincent Meredith, Bart., was 
elected a director of Dominion Textile 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., Canada, to 


succeeded 


hll the vacancy created by the late 
C. R. Hosmer. 
Harry D. Lord, who resigned April 1 
northern sales agent for Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Boston, Mass., and who, with 
\I 


Mrs. Lord, has since then been enjoying 
a tour of Mediterranean and European 
tries, returned to their home in Saco, 
Me., last week. Mr. Lord completed an 
ortant new business arrangement 
While in England, and his plans will be 
public in the near future. 
H. W. Anderson, 
ridelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, will 
from New York, June 9, on the 
5. Olympic, for England. He will be 
id three months, spending this time 
England and on the continent where 
vill study style trends in infant's and 
s fancy half hose, visiting important 
\ting centers for this purpose. 
Thomas B. McCusker has _ been 
elected vice president and general man- 


president of the 


\ 
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ager of the East Braintree ( Mass.) 
Bleachery & Dye Works. 

George A. Dobbie, vice-president of 
Newlands & Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont., and 
Mrs. Dobbie, have left for a trip to 
Europe. Mr. Dobbie will visit Germany 
and France where he will spend some 
time studying new textile processes 

James L. Hinds, Philadelphia (Pa.), 
Insulated Wire Co., has been elected 
president of this company to succeed his 
father, the late John Hinds. The per- 


sonal of the official staff, Joseph R. 
Kenderdine, secretary ; Walter C. Damb- 
man and Harry H. Stubbs, vice-presi- 


dents, and A. A. Wireback, remains the 


same. 

i &.. ‘Care, 
Oswego Rayon Corp., accompained by 
John J. Shaughnessey, knit goods manu- 
facturer of Watertown and 
N. Y., with six other members of the 
Parkside Canoe and Game Club of 
Watertown, left Oswego on May 18 for 
a ten days fishing trip to Lake St. Joliet, 
100 miles north of Montreal, Canada 

Walter Tither, formerly connected 
with William Philadelphia, 
has been elected vice-president and sales 
manager of the Vogue Silk Hosiery Co 


Morris Rivkin, 


sales manager of the 


Oswego, 


Brown Co., 


formerly a partner 
in the Arr-Tee Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia, from which he has re 
signed, was tendered a complimentary 
dinner recently at the Arcadia Cafe by 
the management of the Arr-Tee Knitting 
Mills, Inc., and his friends in the knit 
ting trade. Mr. Rivkin is starting in 
business for himself and will trade as the 
West Point Knit Wear Co. 

A. A. Owens has been elected treas 
urer and general manager of the Kings 
port (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., and 
Eugene Fleenor has been made fore 
man of the knitting room of the mills. 
These positions were made vacant by 
the resignations of W. H. Hedges and 
Victor R. Beck. 

S. L. Presburg, Philadelphia manager 
for F. A. Straus & Co., Inc., Trenton, 
N. J., has returned to his office after an 
illness of more than two months. 

H. Y. McNeil, 
the Fonda (N. Y.) 


has sailed for an 


general manager of 
Glove Lining Co., 


extended tour of 


















processes? 


Richmond? 
having in the garment trade? 
visit this week? 

When 


Alumni? 


Alumni? 


“DO YOU KNOW?” 


What is a fair cost of pumping and filtering water for 

What is the relative performance of looms equipped with 
roller and with plain bearings? 

What is the Whiteside plan for vertical and_ horizontal 
alliances in the wool goods industry? 

What view on night operation of cotton mills was expressed 
by one of the speakers at last week's A, C. M. A. convention in 

What effects are mass production and uncontrolled operation 

What mill did members of the Textile Division A. 


is the annual “Cruise” 


Who is the new president of the Lowell Textile Institute 





If you are interested in the answers to these questions, 
you will find them in articles in this issue. 


Europe which will include visits to Eng- 
land, France, Italy and Germany. 

Clarence Lenker is manager of the 
Majestic Silk Hosiery 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Roy Ziock is now agent and super 
intendent of the Aurora (Ill) Woolen 
Mills Co 

Walter D. West has resigned as 
agent of the Baltic Mills, Enfield, N. H., 


Dyeing Co., Inc., 


and Albert B. Day as agent of the 
Valley Mills, Providence, R. I. of the 
American Woolen Co Harold G. 


Stone, who also resigned as 
the Black River Mills, 
by Ralph A. Edson. 

D. D. Towers, formerly agent of the 
Worth Mills, Fort Worth, Tex., 
signed to become manager and = superin 
tendent f the \n Duck Mills, 
Rome, Ga 


William Brown, colorist and design 


agent ol! 


will be succeeded 


has re 


ing consultant it tl Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc \msterdam, N. Y., has 
signed to accept a similar position with 
the Roxbury Carpet Co., Saxonville, 
Mass 

Cecil C. Finch, superintendent ot 
the Broadalbin (N.Y Knitting Co., 
Ltd., has been appointed mayor of that 
place to fill the vacaney caused by the 
death ot the late B. C. Smith. 

William Pearsall, superintendent ot 
the Bigelow-Hartiord Carpet Co 
Thompsonville, Conn., has recently re 


turned from Europe 

F. W. Calvert, in charge of the 
manufacturing department of the Port 
land Woolen Mills for the past 
has resigned, effective June 1 


W. H. Durkee, ot the Knight Woolen 


(Ore. ) 


) 
ws V€Gars, 


Mills, Provo, Utah, will succeed Mr 
Calvert 
Edwin C. Zollmger, formerly of 


Reading, Pa., has been appointed super 
intendent of the McLane Silk Co., Turn 


ers Falls, Mass., to succeed William E. 


Farmer. 

J. L. Scruggs, superintendent of the 
Ivey Mill Co., Hickory, N. C., has re 
signed. It is understood that a succes 
sor will not be appointed 

Edwin McDonald, assistant superin 
tendent of the Fabyan Woolen Co., Med 
years, has re 


way, Mass., for several 


signed 
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C. E. Sweitzer Succeeds Hahn 
with Retail 


Channing EF 


Association 
Sweitzer, for the last 
seven vears executive secretary ot the 
National Retail Dry Associa 
tion, was appointed managing direc 
tor of that tl 


association. this 
succeed Lew Hahn, whose resignation 


(s00ds 
week to 
to accept the presidency of the Hahn 


Jepartment 


ported. 


Stores, was recently re 

Mr. Sweitzer’s appointment becomes 
effective July 15. He has been assist 
int to My Hahn in all eeneral work, 
and specifically has taken charge of 
he budget and 
ssociation. Mr 
with R. H 
In an executive capacity, 


to that 


membership of the 
Sweitzer was at one 
time Macey x Co Ine 
ind previou 
was chief of staff of the Bureau 
Vew Yor! 


graduate ot 


of Municipal Research ot 
city Hle is oa John 


Hopkins University, Baltimore 


Dean Nelson Lectures on De- 
velopment of Textiles 

RALEIGH, N . 1); Phomas 
Nelson, Dean of the Textile School 


of North Carolina State College, ce 
livered the fifth popular science lecture 
at the 


( ollege, Mav 11, on the Story 


of Textile Development his seri 
of lectures is given by members of the 
college faculty under the auspices of 
the Phi Kappa Phi honor society 
Dean Nelson developed his lecturs 
by telling the stories of cotton, silk 
linen, wool and rayon. He also spoke 
about the machine age and the dyeing 
and printing of fabrics. He told also 
of the inventions of the 
frame and the loom and the progress 


spinning 


of textile machinery up to the present 
day, especially mentioning John Thorp 
who invented ring spinning one hun 
dred 


versary of 


years ago, the centenary anni 


which was celebrated 
recently. 


G. L. Snowden Heads Cotton 

Purchasing for Mill Group 
SPARTANBURG, S. C.—George | 

formerly of this city but 


more recently 


Snowden, 
identified with the cot 
Hentz & Co., 
York, will have charge of a cot 


ton department of H. 
New 
ton purchasing department to be 


established by the following mill com 


panies in South Carolina and 
Georgia; Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, 
S. C., and New Holland, Ga.; Spat 


tan Mills, 


‘s Re 


Spartanburg ; 
Mfg. Co.: 
Mills Co.. Union, Buffalo and Fair 
mont, S. | Monarch Mills, Union 
and Lockhart. S. ¢ Gainesville 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills; Gaffney (S. C.) 


Whitney 


Union-Butfalo 


Mig. Co Excelsior Mills, Union, 
S.C. The officers of this organization 


will be established in Spartanburg, 
Mr. Snowden having already arrived 
for that purpose. 
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would 


come up 
ince the ] 


program had been 
irefully to include the out- 
problems facing cotton 


inding 


man 

1racturers 
Although the 
is scheduled on the 


report of the 


president’ iddre 
program to pre 
ede the 


urer, Mr 


secretarv-treas 
Harris paid a graceful trib 
ot latter by asking him to 

He called at 


tention to the fact that 


e and go but the 


ubmit his report first 
presidents 
secretary-treas 
the time lhe 
as presented by Secretary W. 
McLaurine, follows in part 


urer 1S on the 10b al] 
report w 


Secretary's Report 
[tf any .one had an idea that the 
ties of the offices of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association would be les- 
sened by the formation of the Institute, 
[ believe that their thinking was in error 
We have had three meetings of the 
Board of 


activi 


Government during the past 
year and one meeting of the National 
Council of the American Cotton Manu 
facturers, at which many subjects of very 
great importance to the association have 


discussed 


. MM. 


McLaurine, Secretary-Treasurer, 


a. (GR. A. 


Your secretary, under the advices of 


these bodies, and under the advice of the 
president, acting for the association, has 
had numerous conferences with the Na 
tional Industrial Conference Board, with 
the National Association of Manutac 
with the National Association of 


Manufacturers, and 


urers 
with 
ons, as well as individuals 


of th 


tate 


ese meetings he has tried 
ent the case of the southern manu 


tacturers in a fair and impartial manner 
He has been in 
Washington by 


pond nce, 


with 
personal visits, corres 
telephone and telegraphic com 


constant touch 


munications, in reterence to certain pend 
ing legislation which affected your inter 
ests. Your secretary, in connection with 
the National Association of Cotton Man- 
utacturers, and the Department of Com- 
merce, assisted our Commercial Attache 
in Ottawa, Canada, during the time when 
the Canadian tariff was being revised. He 


TEXTILE WORLD 


has also made talks before various or- 
ganizations, 


endeavoring honestly to set 
high ideals and noble aspira- 


torth the 
tions of our great southern textile man- 
utacturers He has spoken to several of 
the textile operating executive bodies, and 
has conducted textile 
helping 


conferences in 


organizations with the idea of 


© improve the men on the job. 
The Traffic Department 

This department, acting under the ad- 
vices of our splendid Trafic Committee, 
so ably headed by Captain Smyth, has 
in every way endeavored to assist George 
\V. Forrester in his plans and delibera- 
tions 

We feel that in Mr. Forrester and his 
organization, we have the ablest traffic 
representation in the South. His report 
will but feebly indicate the diverse activi- 
Reports that he 
sends to this office and to the mill men 
generally are only suggestive of the highly 
technical and specialized work that his 
office performs. The fact that we have 
paid into this department for its support 
this year nearly $6,000 indicates how our 
governing board 


ties of this department 


these services ; 


and still there are some members of our 


values 


association that haye never discovered its 
value 


Cotton Arbitration Committee 

Another great committee that functions 
in this organization is our Cotton Arbi- 
tration Committee, which has been ac- 
tive during the past year or two in con- 
nection with the Southern Cotton Ship- 
pers Association and the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, as an advisory body to 
the Joint Southern Arbitration Board. 

Cotton Rules Committee 

Judging from several letters that have 
come to this office relative to the buying 
and selling of raw cotton and also judg- 
ing from conversations which your sec- 
retary has had with certain members of 
this organization, there still seem to be 
some variations in the application of the 
so-called Mill Rules of 1925. I would like 
to say, however, that while these com- 
plaints have been enough to indicate that 
there is some dissatisfaction, yet on a 
comparative basis with the membership, 
the complaints have been few. There- 
fore, I will say as far as the informa- 
tion contained in this office indicates, these 
rules working tairly well 
hope that Southern Mill 
Rules may be made the basis of all cot 
ton contracts with southern mills within 
the near future. 

Foreign Trade Committee 

Since The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
has taken over the problems of extend 
ing the uses and markets of textile fab 
rics, and inasmuch as it has a much bet 


seem to be 
Our officials 


ter organization for carrying on this 
work, the president of this association 
did not deem it adyisable this year to ap- 
point a special committee from our asso- 
ciation, but has urged upon each member 


to assist this department of the Institute. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, Ine. 

Che Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., is 
now the most outstanding and represen- 
of the industry in the 
United States, and the industry is look- 
ing to it for a solution of many of its 
problems ; 


tative orgatization 


therefore, this office has en- 
deavored to assist the Institute in every 
way possible. At all times has it been a 
pleasure and a privilege to work with 
the various southern committees in help- 
ing the Institute to establish and main- 
tain the fundamental working principles 
outlined for the various members of the 
group organizations that it has formed 


Your secretary has met with the Nar- 
row Sheetings Group, the Print Cloth 
Group, the Osnaburg Group, and the 
Carded Yarn Group, and every possible 
assistance that he has been able to ren- 
der he has given gladly and freely; not 
only in the meetings themselves, but even 
as he has visited among the mills he has 
tried to preach the principles of the In- 
stitute. His greatest activity has been 
manifested in conjunction with the 
Carded Yarn Group. 

Inasmuch as Charlotte seemed to be 
largely the center of this particular 
branch of the industry, and inasmuch as 
the chairman of the Carded Yarn Group 
lives in Charlotte, the president of this 
association, acting together with repre- 
sentatives of the Institute, delegated to 
him specific instructions in regard to his 
activities with this group. 
tions have been followed. 

Welfare Committee 

An activity that impressed me _ very 
much this year has been the tact that 
practically the entire Board of Govern- 
ment has constituted itself as a Commit- 
tee on Welfare, or what may now more 
properly be termed Industrial Relations. 
There are some phases of our industry 
which many of our people feel should be 
intensified and some that should be 
changed. How these suggested plans 
should be worked out is the question 
that has been occupying their minds. 

Two members of our Board of Gov- 
ernment, in a recent meeting, stated: 
“IT am tired of working for material 
gain. I want to help build a generation 
that my grandson will find economic, 
thrifty, healthy and wholesome.” 

This statement is made to show you 
the trend of the thinking that has domi- 
nated our Board this year. It also gives 
you a clue as to the subject matter that 
we have discussed, and as to the efforts 
that have been put forth both directly 
and indirectly in Industrial Relations. 

Cooperative Activities 

This office has earnestly endeavored 
to harmoniously and effectively work 
with all State associations and other 
organizations and departments with 
which we have any common interests. 

We have at all times, both publicly and 
privately, endeavored to represent the 
aims and ideals of the southern textile 
industry, because we feel that they are 


These instruc- 
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something of which we all may be jus: 


proud. 
Publicity 

Every organization, even the Chur 
has its would-be reformers, its mode: 
ists and fundamentalists, its theorists a 
its practicalists. The cotton textile 
dustry is no exception; therefore, it 
necessary at all times to have some o 
who can study all of the proposed m 
methods and their means of putting th 
into operation, and out of the mass se 
rate that which is good from that whi 
is bad, pass on the good to the associ 
tion and try to effectively offset tl 
which is evil and radical and destructi 

We feel that this office, working t 
gether with the members of the Board 
Government and individual members, | 
carried out a constructive and sane pr 
gram in keeping the public informed as 
our policies, as well as the policies 
the would-be reformers. 


Miscellaneous 


As we have indicated above, this ass 
ciation paid nearly $6,000 to the support 
of the Traffic Department this year. \\ 
have paid $1,000 to the American Cott: 
Association and Better Farming Can 
paign, in order that better staple and 
production might be obtained. We have 
paid $1,000 to the National Industrial 
Conference Board in order that ou 
membership may have the resources ot 
this highly technical organization at our 
command. We also belong to the Na 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 

We have a large number of trac 
papers and magazines that come to this 
office for the use and guidance of its 
staff in helping to carry on this work. 

This year, in addition to the above, 
we have changed our offices to a three 
room suite on the twelfth floor of the 
First National Bank Building, in the city 
of Charlotte, and have fitted them in 
keeping with the dignity of the splendid 
organization that we represent. 

In conclusion I wish to express to the 
president, the vice-presidents, the chair 
men and various members of the com- 
mittees, to the Board of Government 
to our very able traffic manager, as well 
as to all members of this association, 
who have so cheerfully aided me with 
advice and counsel, my sincere apprecia- 
tion for their cooperation and support 


Thoughtful Address by President 


George S. Harris Focuses Attention 


on Major 


HE thought and attention which 

George S. Harris has put into his 
job as president of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers dur- 
ing the last vear has been the subject 
of comment in the industry. Prob- 
ably no better manifestation of this 
could be found than his annual ad- 
dress which represented a sincere at- 
tempt to present to the members con- 
structive thoughts on the many prob- 
lems which now, affect their industry. 
President Harris’s address follows in 
part: 


Association 


I would like, at this time, to give you, 
as briefly as possible, some of my own 
observations made during the year, cov- 
ering the various phases of cotton manu- 
facturing, from cotton to merchandising 
inclusive. Cotton has come in for con- 
siderable attention. About the time we 


Problems 


of Industry 


adjourned our meeting last year, basi 
prices were ruling in the neighborhood 
of 15%c, with a rising tendency which 
carried through June and July, until 1 
had reached 19c¢ and above, at the end ot 
July. At this time, we had a sudden 
drop, carrying prices down to 17c¢ in th 
first week of August, then, on Gover! 
ment reports, almost a perpendicular ad 
vance of 3c, then, within ten days, 4 
decline of lc, and suddenly a very rapid 
rise, Carrying prices to 24c, or an advanc 
of 5c in about three weeks. We then 
met a decline of nearly 4c between Sept 
8 and 18, then an advance of more tha: 
Ic, when we started our slow but sure 
decline with fluctuations until we reached 
the low point again of 17¢ on Feb. 4 
Immediately after reaching this low poin' 
the price advanced a hundred points 

ten days and continued a steady advance 
through March and April making rapid 
advances about the first of this mont! 
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rap 
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This movement brought up from 17c to 
2c, a 30% increase within three months’ 
time. Prices since that date are a matter 
of re recent history, and no doubt at 
this ‘ime are fresh in your own mem- 
orie> 

These wide swings have made it very 
dificult to properly price our production, 
and have multiplied, to a very great de- 
gree, Our merchandising problems. Al- 
though we could sense a hesitancy in our 
markets last summer, monthly figures 
compiled by the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants and the Institute in- 
dicated clearly that sales were exceeding 
production. It was these figures that 
were largely responsible for cotton goods 
prices advancing steadily with cotton 
from June to September, in spite of the 
greatest production ever turned out by 
Southern mills. 

Under the same token, when these fig- 
ures began to show opposite results in 
October, margin between cotton and 
goods rapidly declined; and when mills 
failed to recognize the significance of 
these figures, and continued to produce 
maximum yardage, it was perfectly ob- 
vious that selling prices would sooner or 
later decline below cost. 

This has brought expressions of discon- 
tent from many different sources, includ- 
ing those who would discontinue entirely 
the compilation of these statistics. These 
critics, unwilling in the face of these 
statistics to correct them with a reduced 
production, failed to remember the effect 
the figures had upon market prices when 
sales exceeded production. 


Cotton Trading 
rhere has also come out, a_ serious 
criticism of prevailing methods of cotton 
trading, confined largely to Washington, 
aid to those who purport to represent ag- 
ricultural America. We have had bills 
introduced to Congress, the purpose of 
which is to confine future trading in 
cotton to producers, merchants, and man- 
ufacturers of this commodity. We have 
seen long drawn out congressional inves- 
tigations attempting to disclose illegal 
manipulation of our cotton market, and 
we have heard severe criticism of the 
cotton exchanges, some of this coming 
irom men within our industry. 

[I am frank to admit that I believe 
there is room for improvement in the 
present method of future trading in cot- 
ton. I am opposed to the price of cotton 
heing based on New York contracts with 
exclusively New York as the delivery 
point. This, in my humble opinion, is 
largely responsible for many of our trou- 
bles; and I urge southern cotton manu- 
lacturers to give this matter the full con- 
sideration it deserves, and I urge upon 
you to use your influence in bringing 
about a southern delivery contract. In 
discussing this matter with various mem- 
bers of this association, I find a differ- 
ence of opinion, and also find that a great 
many are unwilling to express an opin- 
ion. While admitting the difficulty of 
toreseeing definitely all possible reactions, 
lam of the opinion that future contracts 
will more nearly reflect, at all times, the 
market for the actual, if deliveries were 
Possible at designated southern points 
that are now and always will be large 
spot markets. I believe that our New 
England friends who now oppose south- 
ern deliveries on these contracts, would 
find much improved operating conditions, 
even though it required the elimination 
entirely of New York delivery. Cer- 
‘ainly, New York is no more a spot cot- 
market, and I fail to see how it is 
hle for any conditions to arise in the 
re through which New York could be 
le such a market. 
leoretically, as 


Tiet 


™m 


manufacturers, we 


TEXTILE WORLD 


should maintain an even position between 
cotton purchases and cloth sales. Yet, it 
seems that few have generally followed 
the practice of fully hedging their opera- 
tions with cotton futures. With the cost 
so large a percentage of our total manu- 
facturing cost, and with the usual very 
close manufacturing margin, it is now, 
and always will be, unsafe to buy cotton 
ona hunch. The fact that cotton futures 
so often shift their position as they relate 
to the spot markets, is I think, largely re- 
sponsible for the present policy of so very 
many manufacturers. Short hedges 
placed in distant months to protect cot- 
ton or goods in warehouse, have often 
caught manufacturers in jams worse 
than those resulting from price fluctua 
tions; and it seems to be the opinion of 
the majority that they are much safer 
when they back their judgment carrying 
cotton open than when they 
hedge it. 

My conviction is that if 


attempt to 


competing 
mills would adopt the policy of staying 
even with cotton, making their prices of 
goods based on cost plus, we would not 
only have a more stable goods market, 
but a more stable cotton market, if we 
could have a contract that reflected at 
all times the value of the actual cotton 

I realize that it would be very unde 
sirable to fluctuate the price of goods 
parallel with cotton, and that supply and 
demand should be an element in goods 





Hatton Lovejoy, Who Responded to Ad- 


dress of Welcome by the Mayor of 
Richmond at First Session, A. C. M. A. 
Convention 
pricing. At the same time, it is suicidal, 
on the part of mills, to take these enorm 
ous risks in 


cotton purchases with no 


chance to win, as so often occurs. Even 
the old theory that cotton averages low 
during the fall months has recently been 
exploded several times when 


analyses have been carefully made. 


final 


We are vitally interested in the futurs 
cotton contract, and while this subject 
is being thrashed out, I hope we will 
study it carefully and take part in the 
discussions. It is a big question in which 
it is difficult to foresee reactions, but I 
believe that it is possible to make material 
improvements in our interest. We want 
a contract, first of all, that will reflect 
the intrinsic value of the actual; but at 
the same time, the contract must be at- 
tractive to speculators. I cannot concur 
with the thoughts of those who would 








Geo. S. 


Harris, Retiring President, 
AiG Me-a. 


prohibit those outside the industry from 


trading in tuture cotton. The speculator 
scheme, and 
curb his activities 


has a place in the general 
to excessively would 
surely result in more and wider fluctua 
tions. It seems obvious to me that t 
confine trading in any commodity 
be most realize that 
speculators as such, have no use 


ever for actual cotton, and if 


would 
dangerous. We 
what 
forced to 
deliver or accept, would not buy or sell 
the contract It therefore becomes a 
difficult problem to write a contract en 
tirely meeting, at the 
der all requirements of 
the speculator, and of the manufacturer 
This will probably never be 


same time and un 


conditions, the 


fully accom 
plished, but we are so vitally interested, 
we should address ourselves to the task 
at every opportunity 


Workmen’s Compensation 
A recent figures 
the loss to industry on account of injury 
to workmen, convinces me that the sub 


review of covering 


ject has a place in this paper. 
observation, our 


From my 
southern cotton manu 


facturers have never given proper atten 


tion to the waste resulting from injury to 


workmen. It is still the feeling of many 
that the obligation of 
fulfilled with the 
insurance contract. 
The logic back of 
pensation is, to my 


management has 
been purchase of the 


workmen's com 
mind, perfectly 
sound, but this only half solves the prob 
lem. At common law, when one was 
injured by the negligence of another, any 
negligence, however slight, on the part 
of the injured person, if it contributed 
in the smallest degree to the injury, de- 
feated general 
there was no liability on the part of the 
employer for injury caused by the negli- 


recovery. So too, in 


gence of his employe, if the person in- 
jured happened to be also an employe of 
the same person. In a large class of 
liability was rejected, on the 
ground that the person injured had vol- 
untarily assumed the risk. These three 
defenses, known to lawyers as the defense 
of contributory negligence, the fellow 
servant doctrine, and assumed risk, have 
now been generally eliminated in work- 
men’s compensation suits. 


cases, 


More impor- 
tant still, those suits have made compen- 
sation payable to employes even in the 
absence of any negligence whatever on 
the part of the employe, or of any agent 
or employe of his. In reality, these laws 


have imposed on the employer liability for 


2 


273) 91 


injuries for which, on no recognized part 
ot law, could the employer be 
sponsible. The 
that damages 


held re 

theory of these laws is 
for injuries are really a 
part of the cost ot business as a whole, 
and that society is justified in imposing 
the burden of lability for such 
on each business as a whole. 


lamage 


Workmen's compensation has stood the 
test, and works well, while the old de- 
fenses have been eliminated. A counter- 
benefit was given the employer by limit- 
ing the amount of his lability to certain 
fixed sums based upon the actual earning 
experience of the person injured Phe 
injured employe receives definite, prompt 
and assured compensation, and the em- 
ployer is reheved of the danger of law 
suits that may result in verdicts for dam- 
ages, “with the sky as the limit 

I am thoroughly in sympathy with the 
principle of properly distributing this 
burden on industry, but I am also thor- 
oughly convinced that the cost is far 
in excess of what it should be, due, first, 
idmin- 
istration under present methods, and sec- 
ond, due to the 


to the enormous cost of insurance 
apparent negligence on 
the part of management 

We, of Georgia, many years ago ap- 
proved, in principle, workmen’s compen- 
sation as opposed to employers’ liability ; 
but only recently have we begun to real- 
ize that the cost 1s too great and should 
be reduced. In the matter of insurance 
administration, we find that we not only 
eventually pay the entire cost to the 





Franklin, Charlotte 


E. C. Dwelle, Member, A.C. M. A. Cotton 


Committee 


carriers, of compensation and medical 
service, but we are paying what appears 
to be an unreasonable overhead expense. 
In our investigation we found that for 
every 55c paid out by the -insurance car- 
riers, we are paying in our premiums this 
amount plus 45c additional, and that rates 
are made on this basis. This appears 
to us to be a most unreasonable loading, 
and justifies your investigation The 
insurance carriers tell us that this addi- 
tional cost can not be avoided under the 
present modus operandi; but unques- 
tionably, there are items of expense 
which have been carried over from 
former periods, that should be revised. 

Under accident prevention, there is 
room for tremendous improvement, and 
the subject should receive the close atten- 
tion of employers. From personal expe- 
rience, I can assure you that amazing 
results are possible with a little scientific 
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E. W. Swift, Elected Member, Board of 
Government, A. C. M. A. 
youn men themselves realize Phe 
1 ! question as to he growing, te 
lem towards socialism 1 make 1S 
S vent advisedly and draw a clear dis 
( I hetween socialism and com 
munism, Largely, but not entirely, as a 
ilt I thre World \\ ar, a @reater re 
ponsibili has beer thrown upon the 
State The best inds of today look to 
t State as the only agency capable of 
wccomplishing certain specific tasks neces 
iry to our social welfare, but there must 
e well defi limits bevond which we 
lare t ve re 
During the past ten years, we have ob 





Ider countries of the world, which have 
t occurred without influence 1 
country. | 


no in 
would that this 
influence has been limited by our lack ot 
preparation for it. On the other hand, 
it has not failed to make profound im- 
pression, and it is here that I would have 
vou realize that as the custodians of pres 
ent industry, we 
ponsibility. 


The 


1s 


our 


Own suggest 


day have a grave re- 


personnel 
not 


of to- 
personnel of management 
and if we to per 
present ideas of government 
more atten 
atmosphere of 


ot management 


the 


1 
day 


ol tomorrow, are 


petuate 


| our 


in industry, 
tion to the 


leges 


It doe not 


we must give 


mental our 


follow from 
said that industrial manage 
will not be 
Phe 


in 


necessarily 
vhat I have 
ment subject to the laws ot 
survival of the fittest 
management as well 


evolution, to 


evolution 


must prevail as 


every phase ol life, but 


” sound, must be 


radical 
Sudden general adoption of un 


Ire¢ oO! in 


tluences 


al departures, while sometimes 


more otter lata 





hile on the subject of education, | 


ittention to. the 


re vour 


Clarence W 


address ot 
Mr 
Eng 
could well 


Barron, delivered before 
last October. 
what ails New 


ociation 
VsIs of 
» education, 
iy section of this country, 

the that it 
might be carefully studied by every mem 
You will 
agree with this speaker in his 
to-wit “A university could 
killed, negation, and by deflec 
m of their active minds into books and 
libraries, the individual initiative of such 
men as Rockefeller in oil, Edison in elec 
trical development, and Ford in motors, 
who have the world its greatest 
Then again he refers 
to the Heidelberg protessor who told the 
Wright that the reason why 
they had been able to invent the airplane 
was that had 
that it could 
ot 
the 


express hope 


this 


er of organization 
quickly 
Statement 
have by 


given 


modern sciences 


Brothers 


they not been educated to 


“The 
an over-dose of higher education 
business the 


in 


know be done 


not 
cure 
to 


overdose 


world is cure of an 


of government business 
negations and detlections 


islation 


its 
Law and leg 
declare ‘thou shalt 
‘thou shalt do’.” 


invariably 


not, but never 
Looking forward 20 


vinced 


vears, I am 
attention should be de 


voted by present day industrialists to the 


con 


that more 


training of, and environment surround 
ing, the intelligent class of voung men 
To educate these men away from labor 


and business means 
dustrial 


a degeneration of in 
\merica; and under our present 
things in 


that 


education, it 
that 


higher 
are 


S¢ heme ot 
strikes 
direction 


me we drifting in 


Operating Executive’s Meetings 


lhe associations of mill operating ex- 


ecutives haye had several important 
meetings during the year, and jt is in- 
teresting to us to read reports of their 
proceedings At these meetings, these 
men have addressed themselves to manv 
very important subjects and this ex- 
change of ideas as connected at their 
meetings is surely bringing results. I 


can not commend this work too highly, 
and T hope that will continue to lend 
it our uragement 
shop practice 


quality 


we 
enc Improvements in 


are showing clearly in our 


and cost figures and have practi 
cally removed market prejudice that for 
many mitigated 


Our 


years against 
production today is 
offered with no apologies, and stands the 
We have dem- 
onstrated our ability to produce 
g 1 nd 


OOdUS, ATM 


southern 
made 


goods 


criticism of all markets 


quality 


credit must be given to our 
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men in the mills for their loyalty and 
interest. The great majority of these 
men have made themselves what they 
are today, with a background of only 


a high school education, and in fact, many 
went into the mill with no more than a 


meagre grammar school training. This 
is all the more remarkable when we 
realize the rapid growth of southern 


spindles and the annual demand for ad- 
ditional executives. Having now attained 


V. M. Montgomery, Elected A. C. M. A. 
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our growth for the time being, these 
men are unquestionably doing their part 
in improvement in efficiency, and | 
wonder if the chief executives of 


southern mills are making the same prog- 
ress. Are we showing the same ability to 
meet the changed conditions with as much 
determination to win? When we find it 
impossible to market our production on 
a basis that will permit the mill organi- 
zation to enjoy any fruits of its labor, 
do we fully realize our responsibility ? 
This is a question that meets us squarely 
when we run ourselves into the jam in 
which have been during the past 
several months, and to be perfectly frank, 
it appears to me that as a group we have 
badly fallen down. 


we 


Futile Practices 


It was just this that prompted us, two 
at the Atlanta meeting, to in- 
itiate the movement that resulted in the 
organization of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute. Since that time, we have, as we 


vears 


ago 


say, enjoyed good business for a period 
of a few months, when full production 
could be sold on a profitable basis. In 
addition to having built a few new mills, 
we have rushed blindly into double pro- 
duction with night operation glutting our 
markets; and when these markets began 
to feel an over-dose and hesitate, we at- 
tempted to force them through price cut- 
ting, only to find that in so doing, we not 
only did not 
market 
discouraging 


increase sales, but reduced 
operations still 
all buying 

I wonder how long we must continue 
this practice before we learn the futility 
ot it 


our further, by 


Hasn't our experience this year 
been sufficient to prove conclusively that 
we, as the chief executives of one of our 
great industries, failed to 
properly function? Have we made any 


completely 


real concerted effort to meet our respon- 
sibility to our labor—to our trade 
the public? Isn’t it true that through 
our ruthless price cutting, we have been 


or to 
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of our trade suff 
tremendous losses in inventory sl 


direct 


the 


cause 


: nN 
Can we, for a moment, blam« 
goods jobbers of this country jor 
refusing to carry what we consider =\eir 
portion of the load, when 


ages: 


dry 


we continue 
to cut the values out from under t 
Can we blame our friends among the 


converters, cutters and manufacturer 
their efforts to make us carry invent 
when we make no effort to stabiliz 
value of goods they have bought? 
we any right to go back to our orga 
tion and force them to suffer throu 
condition brought on by our own 
ciency ? 

Gentlemen, I make bold to pr 
these indictments, not only because 


3 


LLAVe 


i 


lieve that conditions warrant it, but 
cause | believe it possible to make 
rections Taking cotton goods 
whole, we know that per capita cons 
tion has shown a steady increas 
while this figure may have decreas 
certain of merchandise, it 
shown greater increases in others 


classes 


thermore, we have had the norma 
crease in our population, but we hav 
not only failed to balance our pr 
tion, but as we approached the averag 
saturation point, we have failed to proj 
erly organize ourselves to meet the 
changing conditions. We face a res 
sibility that must be met  collecti 


and this includes a_ responsibility 
public 

The industrial corporation may be 
garded trustee. The charter 
holds from the public confers rights and 


as a 


privileges and also imposes obligations 
specific and implied. Among these, we 
find corporate obligations, running to the 
employe, to invested capital, to the 
dustry, and to the public. An obligation 
rests on all executives not only to pr 
mote their own corporate interests, but t 
work together for the stability, securit 
and general prosperity of their particular 
industry; and this obligation does not 
end here, but extends also to the whol 
industrial world. Industry, we must re- 
member, as constituted today, is charged 


with definite obligations to the public 
and industry is delinquent whenever it 


fails in duty to the common weal 
The individual must analyz 

searchingly and continually, its operat 
ing and market conditions. But it must 
further and examine into the condi- 
tions and outlook not only for the near 
but for the more distant future, concer 
ing its industry and its economic status 


concern 


go 


These things must be done not only 
the interest of its own investment and 
its conservation in the future, but  be- 


cause of a moral obligation to its 
ployes to provide, where possible, 
broken continuity of employment and t 
afford opportunity for their 
development, prosperity and 
The Price Factor 
Information concerning machinery of 
all kinds and its application is widely 
diffused, and there is no secrecy nowa- 
days pertaining to manufacturing proc- 
esses. Operating costs and experiences 
should be readily exchanged, as this has 
met not only with Government sanction 
but encouragement. All 
this is splendid and will contribute im- 
mensely to advancement and prosperity 
We should not let our philosophy of the 
law of supply and demand lead our 1n- 
dustry into the same kind of position as 
that now obtaining in 
the soft coal industries. The price st 
ture is vital. The character of its t 
dation is all important. Should not the 
prices at which our products are mar- 
keted 


cost oft 


11T)- 
I 


progress, 


happiness 


Government 





j 


agriculture and 


relation to the 
' 


bear an economic 


production and distributior 
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to the vast sums necessarily invested in 
the usiness ? 

[ am not advocating any form of price 
fixing, 


nor any character of price agree- 
ment. Price agreements are not only un- 
ethical and unsound, but are prohibited by 


nd it is the first duty of every citi- 
obey the law. Moreover, price 
wgreements are not necessary in order to 
§ a fair return on our investments. 
\ll that is needed is a recognition, on 
part of the industry and of the gen- 

ral public, of the fundamental eco- 
facts relating to our industry, and 
minded, enlightened and_ legitimate 
petition in the interest of stability 
dustry, of employment and of gen- 

ral prosperity. There should be an 
provision for research, investi- 
gation, depletion, and replacement.  In- 
justry has been founded on brain, brawn 
thrift. To impair any one of these 

rs is to invite disaster. Encourage- 

to thrift is fundamental. Collusion 
nspiracy in contravention of law is 
irom my thought; but frank, friendly 
und open conversation among competitors 
widerlying conditions and fundamental 
neiples will tend to dissipate illusion 


+ 


lequate 


oO promote, what is not only desir- 
able, but what has been found absolutely 





requisite in all fields of endeavor—good, 
sound understanding 
We have provided ourselves with the 


ichinery for this understanding. The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, with the sup 
port of this organization, offers 
facility®* for the compilation of the neces 
sary facts and figures to 
only our 


every 


intelligently 
position from 
time to time, but a fairly accurate esti- 
mate of the future. Through 
meetings conducted by the Institute, we 
ire. offered opportunities — to 
frankly all the various 
problems ; and 


letermine not 
group 


discuss 
phases of our 
“surely in a multitude of 
counsel, there is wisdom.” 

During the war years, we had coined 
for us the word “profiteer,”” meaning a 
man who took advantage of the unusual 
conditions and demanded a price above 
the intrinsic value based upon cost plus 
i fair profit. Later, we ran into “profit- 
less prosperity,” which meaning needs no 
xplanation. Now, we hear no less a 
man than President Alexander of the 
Industrial Conference Board, 
ining a new word for us in American 


industry 


National 


a “deficiteer,” meaning a man 
who persistently offers and sells goods 
below cost. 


ut this 


Mr. Alexander brings 


thought in connection with a 


general study of industry, and says fur- 


r that the deficiteer is just as great an 
nder to all interests as is the profiteer. 
In pricing cotton goods, I say it is the 

mill and merchant to make the 

as low as possible consistent with 
obligation to 
bor and capital; but the moment one 


ind policy as to our 

permits a price to be below a sound level, 

uls in his obligation to the public, 

and as a “‘deficiteer” he is more danger- 

our social organization than is a 
prohteer 


seems to be the general idea of tex- 
merchants, that cotton goods can 
ilways be sold at price; and in 
ir efforts to find this price in a slow 
market, we not 


some 
only drive our prices 
and sound level, but de- 
our general price structure. This 
nly destroys any little courage that 
exist in the market, but establishes 
ind differentials that are impossible 
vercome so 


low any sane 


long as we have any 


{ ulated stocks. We have recently 
SE 1 clear example of what can hap- 
py a market with our merchants at- 
tempting every day to tease unwilling 


rs into transactions on a basis below 
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the market. 
these new 


No one ever admits making 
lows, as every one seems to 
be meeting a previously made price. The 
results are net returns to mills far below 
any most conservative cost estimate in 
our most efficient mills. A buyer re- 
cently said to a cotton goods salesman 
“When you fellows get tired of cuttin 
your prices, I would like to buy some 
goods, but I am not fool enough to buy 
in this market.” 
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of Government, A. C. M. A. 
As custodians of this branch of indus 
try, our duty is to maintain sound con 
ditions. Efficiency, ves—there is never 


a place in an industry for obsolete equip 
ment, antiquated 
management; and 


methods, or inefhcient 


when we price our 
commodity on a basis that permits such 
operation, we become profiteers. On_ the 
other hand, we 
within our 


to meet 


must maintain conditions 
business that will 
squarely new 
they arise; 


permit us 
developments as 
and this means a safe margin 
between selling price and cost, based on 
scale at reasonable work 
ing hours. To force unwilling markets 
through price cutting, results 
the adoption, at the mill, of unsound 
policies in an effort to bring costs within 
the limits permitted between cotton and 


YOK rds. 


a sound wage 


often in 


I may have conveyed to vou, in what 


I have said, an impatience at our lack 
of progress. If so, I want to assure you 
that it was unintentional We have 


made, in my opinion, wonderful progress 
in the short time the 
in existence. 


Institute has been 

Just two years ago, the 
idea was first presented. Months were 
required in discussions, and it was not 
until a year later that organization was 
partially perfected. In reality, our In- 
stitute is no more than a year old today 
\s a new venture, the organization itselt 
has had to find itself, so to speak. Mis 
takes may have 
could expect an 
enormous 


made—but who 
undertaking of such 
magnitude to 
an uncharted course and 
sailing? The Institute's 

been justified in every way, but the one 
outstanding 
focus the attention of men in the indus 
try on their common problems and _ ré 

sponsibilities. There is yet a decided di 
versity ot opinion as to how far the 
spirit of cooperation could, or should, be 
carried. On the one hand, we have those 
who feel that we should work with our 


been 


shove off onto 
make clear 
existence has 


achievement has been to 


competitors in one common interest: 
while, on the other hand, we have those 
believe that the 
fittest theory should be allowed to con- 
trol. There are others who are looking 
for a middle ground 

It may be true that we have some men 
and mills unable to carry on, in which 


case it would be unsound to attempt to 


who survival of the 


create a condition in which they could 
true that if the 
is permitted to drift as in the 
past, we will find a condition that will 


undermine the strongest organization It 


operate. It is certainly 


industry 


Stress ot Present- 
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theretore becomes our duty as custodiat 


for the time being, of these properties 


to face squarely our responsibilities and 


in order 


to find the course of wisdom, 
that we may pass them on to those wl 
follow us, with the full realization that 
we have acted wisely and have met these 


responsibilities as men 


In conclusion, [ repeat to you these 
words, accredited to Clemenceau, that 
grand old man of France: “Learn 
understand the point of view of the 


differing mind, and then learn to w 
with it and alongside it.” 


Dav Competition 





Banker’ s 
Presented by 


% TER presenting to members ot 


the American Cotton Manutactu 


rers Association thoughts on the pres 
ent situation trom the viewpoint ot 
a mill man, President Harris then 


called in outside help in the form ot 
economist, George | 
vice president ot The Na 
tional City New York. In u 
troducing the speaker, M1 Harri 
h 


ie believed it quite 


a banker and 
Roberts, 


Bank, 


1 
pOsSSTDIe 


that cotton manutacturers lack knowl 


stated 


edge of many principles of sound 


economics and consequently the asso 
ciation was particularly fortunate in 


able to outstanding 


being secure an 
man in this field 
Mi Roberts’ 
part 
The United States has beet 


ie last five vears one of the 


address 


tl most not 


able periods of prosperity in its history. 
The warrant for this statement is to be 
found in the 
traffic, the 


record of production and 


tendency of 


upward wages 

and the general state of welfare among 
the people 

Nevertheless, it is a common saying 


that business generally is overdone, that 
competition 1s excessive, that profits are 
inadequate, late, that in 
unemployment presents 
a serious problem. 


and, of many 


lines of industry 


It is not strange that the industrial 
organization, composed of a multitude of 
independent units, acting with but slight 
degree of coherence or common policy, 
should not function with the highest con 
ceivable efficiency. We have to 


nize that the course of 


recog 
business instead 
of being systematic and um 
formly continuous, is more or less spas 


orderly, 


modic, irregular and haphazard, and that 
this irregularity is 
tem of 
activity 


inherent in the sys 


free and competitive business 


It is in the general interest that the 
industrial forces shall be intelligently di 
rected, that the greatest possible stabil 
ity shall be maintained and_ that 
shall not be increased by 
which is simply uneconomical and waste- 
tul \t the undoubtedly 


costs 


competition 


same time, it 


is the purpose of our people to keep 
open the doors of opportunity to all 
comers and to maintain that freedom 
of initiative and enterprise which has 


chief factor in all the pr 


of the past 


been the 


wTeSS 


To what extent is it possible or de 
sirable to place restraint upon compe 
tition, and to what extent are the anti 


trust laws 
competition ‘ 


Undoubtedly 


responsible for uneconomu 


competition is a funda 


Viewpoint on 
George 


Industry 
’ 
E. Roberts 
mental for society It is impos 
to conceive ot tree play for individu 
lative and terprise without compe 
tit | i state of tree imdustt thre 
t be mparison ot services, and 
ri at tl mdividual w 
] I | ill ) t 
Ts s t t 
ve ( venti ind » the i 
lopn t mdustry as we know 
today It has resulted in a constant 
rease ot the amount and variety ot the 
industrial sutput i lowering 
labor costs per unit of product, and a 
mcreasi volume of goods in distribu 
ion to the population 


Waste Due to Changes 


Much of the waste and inefficiency al 


leged against the svstem is due to the 
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changes which are incidental to prog 
ress Every new 


makes old 


and improved method 


methods wasteful and imefh 


cient, no matter how efficient they may 
in their day Nothing is s 
to old capital as new 
replace all that they 


with something better and the community 


have been 


destructive ideas 
but they destroy 
is richer instead of poorer by the change 

The opinion is frequently 
that industry is generally controlled by 
combinations and 
effectively limit competition, but in tact 


repeated 


understandings which 
there is little basis for this representation 


Regardless of legal inhibitions, it is sel- 
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dom that the conditions affecting a group 
of competitors are so nearly alike for all 
that they are able to agree upon a policy 
in restrain of Difference 
in costs usually exist, and the ambitions 
of men are an important factor. An 
agreement to suspend competition virtu- 
ally meats that the extisting status in 
the industry will be maintained, and while 
that would suit a concern having lead- 
ing positions, it does not satisfy those am 
An irrepressible conflict 


competition. 


bitions to grow 


naturally arises between the new and 
low-cost producer, entering a field al- 
ready occupied, and an old and_ high- 
cost producer already in possession of 
the business. For what purpose does 
a new competitor enter a field) which 
already is fully occupied? 

It is a common statement that pro- 
ductive capacity in every line of indus 


try exceeds the demands of the market 
Naturally this is true of the industries 
in which the technique is changing and 
costs are falling. The fact that ample 
capacity already exists on a_ high-cost 
basis does not deter low-cost producers 
from expanding their capacity. 


Relocation of Industries 


Aside from changes within the indus- 
tries themselves, changes which have 
bearing upon the location of industries 
are a factor in competition. New sup 


plies of raw materials, new transporta- 


tion facilities, the development of new 
markets, may create new centers of pro- 
duction, A striking example of this 1s 
afforded by the flour milling industry 
The census of 1921 reported 6,485 active 
mills with 35,378 employes, and 
years later the census found only 
with 31,988 employes. Furthermore, at 
the latter date less than one-fourth of 
the mills were making over 90% of the 
product. The total production of flour 
last year was only 55% 


tour 
4,413 


of the milling 
capacity, and yet the construction of new 
mills at strategic points by strong com- 
panies has been going on all of the time 
and new mills are being announced this 
year. 

I mention the flour mill industry be- 
cause it has been going through a period 
of reorganization, with great 
competition, and because it seems to 
afford an illustration of conditions under 


stress of 


which competition is irrepressible. The 
new milling capacity has been built by 
companies which have been making 
profits while thousands of other mills 
have been going to the wall. 

The cotton goods industry has pre- 


sented a situation in some respects simi- 
lar to that of milling. It has been de- 
veloping a new territory under condi- 
tions so favorable that its growth was 
inevitable. The raw material was there, 
the labor was there, the markets were 
readily accessible, operating costs were 
on a low basis. The development of cot- 
ton manufacturing in the South has been 
partly at the expense of New England, 
but a large development has been possi- 
ble simply to meet the increasing con- 
sumption in this country, and looking to 
the future this is an encouraging feature 
of the industry. 


Analogy in Great Britain 

The cotton goods industry in Great 
Britain is confronted by a world situation 
somewhat like the domestic situation 
which confronts New England. It 


is a 
great industry, mainly dependent upon 
foreign markets, and new competition 


has been developing in importing coun- 
tries, based upon cheaper costs and in 
many instances favored by tariff 
harriers. This is a that 


new 
development 
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was bound to come 
beginnings 


some time, and the 
were to be seen before the 
war, but the war hastened it. 

India now ranks fifth among the cotton 
manufacturing countries. In 1926 she 
had 8,700,000 spindles, an increase of 
2,100,000 from 1914. Japan ranks sixth, 
with approximately 6,000,000 spindles, an 
3,500,000 since 1914. China 
in 1926 had 3,500,000 spindles, against 
1,050,000 in 1914. Brazil had gone up 
1,200,000 in 1914 to 2,500,000 in 


Japan is an active and 


increase of 


from 


1926 low-cost 
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Asia. 
been 


markets of 
named have 


competitor in all the 


The other countries 


large importers of British cotton goods. 
As a result largely, although not 
wholly, of these conditions the British 


cotton goods industry is in a critical con- 
dition. Exports are down approximately 
one-third from the pre-war volume, 
practically all in the cheaper goods, such 
as are made in Japan and by the other 
new competitors. These countries have 
a superabundance of labor; it is not 
skilled labor, but it is teachable and the 
countries are eager to become indus- 
trialized and to employment 
for their people. It is not likely that 
this class of trade will be regained; the 
hope of the British textile industry is in 
a general increase of world consumption. 
The British cotton goods industry 
never has been closely organized. It is 
highly specialized, with 400 or 500 inde- 
pendent operators in Lancastershire. 
They have long had the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners, but it has not 
attempted to regulate prices. Under ex- 
isting conditions prices have been com- 
pletely demoralized, and early last year 
an attempt was made to organize the 
branch of the industry operating upon the 
cheaper grades of cloth, in which condi- 
tions were the worst, into a new associa- 
tion, and to bind the members to cer- 
tain This Association under- 
took to supervise the industry, dividing 
it into sections which could be treated in 
a uniform manner and fixing minimum 
prices. It had authority to assign a 
quota of the available business to each 
member and a system was adopted by 
which the quotas might be 
among themselves, for the 
consolidating 
the operating 
operations. 


have new 


policies. 


transferred 
purpose of 
the orders and obtaining 
economies of full time 


The failure of the Lancashire Associa- 
tion has been due to the inherent forces 
of competition. The producers are not 





all on the same basis of costs, or of 
ability to sell their product or stand up 
under adverse conditions. Those who 
are confident of their ability to survive 
do not feel that they have anything to 
gain by pooling strength with the weaker 
ones. This is the fundamental difficulty 
in attempting to secure co-operation be- 
tween scattered and unequal units. Their 
interests are not sufficiently in harmony 
to induce co-operation. 

The situation in the British industry 
is extraordinary, because of its sudden 
development. Up to the war and even 
in 1919 and in the first half of 1920 
there were no signs of over-development. 
If the situation is to be regarded as 
temporary there are strong reasons for 
a united policy to avoid price-cutting 
and wage-cutting which would be de- 
moralizing to the industry. But if a 
new and permanent situation has de- 
veloped the industry will have to face 
reorganization. 

Another situation is presented where 
an industry is over-developed simply as 
the result of uninformed or misguided 
enterprise, the new capacity having no 
advantage either in production or dis- 
tribution over the old. Expansion of this 
kind has no justification in utility, and 
is contrary to sound public policy. If 
the new capacity has no other effect than 
to curtail the operations of producers 
already in the field and attract into 
the industry more labor than can_ be 
regularly employed, its influence is de- 
moralizing and harmful. The surplus 
capacity is worse than useless. It ties 
up capital which might be useful in 
other investments, it causes irregular 
employment, it lowers the efficiency of 
the industry, and tends to unsettled gen- 
eral business. One has only to look at 
the results of over-development in the 
coal industry for proof that it does not 
serve the general interest. 

The public is interested in well- 
ordered industry, in regular operations, 
steady employment for the wage-earning 
population, and in the elimination of 
friction, waste, uncertainties and losses 
wherever possible. 

The various branches of industry un- 


doubtedly have it in their power, by 


organization within themselves, by the 
exchange of information and by co- 
operation in many ways, to promote 
such a state of order, to their own 


advantage and the public advantage as 
well. Here is a field for constructive 
effort in tempering excessive competition. 

The laws against agreements and 
combinations in restraint of trade have 
not been changed upon the statute books, 
but the rules of application have been 
more clearly defined by the Courts in 
recent years, and especially as regards 
the activities of trade associations. The 
courts are holding that it is not the 
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intention of the law to prevent 
velopment of economy and efficie: 
industry and are taking a larger 
than formerly of the services 
trade associations may render 
industrial economy. 

The law has a clear purpose to ; 
tain freedom of individual init ( 
It does not compel individual producers 
or traders to compete with each er 


but it forbids agreements not to ; 
pete. It does not require rivals to haye 
different prices or different terms, hyt 
if they establish the same price: 1 


terms they must do so voluntari 
independently and not by agreeme: 

It does not require any one to sell 
goods or services at less than a 
price or to do any act that of its 
demoralizing to legitimate business 
each competitor must abstain of his 
own free will and not as the res 
a bargain with others. The th 5 
that business shall be kept free 
tangling agreements. 

In so far as ignorance of conditions, 
lack of information as to the state oj 
an industry, ignorance of true produc- 
tion costs and other varying factors 
affecting business policies, are causes oi 
demoralizing competition, conditions may 
be helped by the circulation of au- 
thoritative information. The case then 
is before each individual member for 
his honest judgment, first, upon what is 
the right policy for the industry as a 
whole, and second, what is the right 
policy for him as a unit of the industry? 

The cotton goods industry has made an 
excellent start in the organization of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute. No indus- 
try perhaps has greater need for in- 
formation about itself, its opportunities 
and possibilities than the cotton goods 
industry. You cannot ignore each other, 
you have got to take account of each 
other, you have common problems and 
without doubt you can aid each other in 
solving them if you will get into the 
habit of thinking of the welfare of the 
industry as a whole. 

Cotton is the chief material in the 
world’s supply of clothing, and most ot 
this material is produced in_ these 
southern States. As the world comes 
back to general prosperity, the demand 
ior cotton will surely grow beyond all 
past records, and I would like to express 
the hope that the United States may 
become a larger exporter of cotton cloth 
Notwithstanding the tendency to which 
1 have alluded for cotton manufacturing 
to develop where labor is cheaper than 
we want to see it here, I do not believe 
that our opportunity is wholly fore 
closed. I hope the industry will kee; 
its eyes on the export market, and be 
on its guard against any proposals or 
tendencies which might place it at a 
disadvantage in export business. 


Cotton Futures and Hedging 





Trading in Raw Material, from Mill Man’s 
Viewpoint, Discussed by R. T. Harriss 


HE final feature of the opening 

session of the convention of the 
American Manufacturers Cotton Asso- 
ciation was a_ discussion of the 
subject “Cotton Futures and Hedging 
from the Manufacturer’s Standpoint” 
by Richard T. Harriss, a past presi- 
dent of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. Mr. Harriss stated in part: 


You know the good Book says: “No 


man can serve two masters.” In con- 
sidering the futures market it must be 
remembered that it is called upon to 
serve three separate and distinct in- 
terests, namely, the producer, who 
naturally wants the highest price pos- 
sible for the product of his labor; the 
manufacturer, who obviously must buy 
his raw material as cheaply as possible; 
and the cotton shipper or merchant, wo, 
depending upon his basis position, at one 
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nay prefer a high market and at 
ywother time may prefer a low market. 
are the three major interests con- 
with the handling of cotton, but 
oes not take into the 
tor, with whose will 


account 
function I 


‘ 
i ater. 
en I speak of “basis” I refer to the 
between and actual cotton 
e futures contract; when I speak 
isis position” I have in mind the 
merchant, who has in stock the 
spot cotton against which he has 
edges, and is therefore “long the 
1r who has sold stated qualities 
manufacturer, which he has 
by buying futures, and who 1s, 
re, “short the basis.” 


Spx ts 


Southern Delivery 


question of southern delivery 


eainst the New York contract is im- 
t, and as it is one in which the 
unufacturer has a vital interest, his 


is surely due to be heard in any 
ussion thereon, 
For several generations physical 
very in New York has been required 
iulfillment of the New York contract. 
en this provision was written into the 
\tract it was a sound one, for at that 
the principal consuming markets 
cotton were New England and 
rope, and New York was then the 
natural port through which cotton 
ved 
In the 
conditions 


years 
have 


which have intervened 
changed substantially. 
[he bulk of American consumption today 
. in the South Atlantic States. Great 
steamship lanes are now open direct from 

southern ports to the consuming 
markets of Europe and the Far East. 
Japan, which 30 years ago was not 
recognized as a consuming market, has 

w become an exceedingly important 
ue, and the Panama Canal today is the 
natural gateway for the movement of 
me 2,000,000 bales annually to Japan 
id the Far East. 

Most of the cotton passing through 
vew York today passes through in the 
literal sense of the word for it is mov- 
ng beyond New York on through bills 

lading to its consuming destination in 
New England and Europe. 

[he amount of cotton stopped in New 

rk is comparatively negligible. Per- 
ips at the most it is 200,000 bales out 
i production of 15,000,000 bales, and 
which stops in New York is almost 
usively for the purpose of delivery 
satisfaction of the present New York 
tract. On the other hand, of the 

volume which moves through our 
thern ports the greater portion of it 
in these ports naturally and inex- 
ely for the purpose of concentra- 

Bear these facts carefully in mind 
iuse they are important in consider- 
he question of southern delivery 
gainst the New York contract. 
lt costs four to five dollars per bale 

eliver cotton on the New York con- 
tact from a southern port, and there- 

the near month of the New York 

ct must bring four to five dollars 

ale above the value of cotton at 

rn ports before cotton can be at- 
‘racted to New York for delivery against 
ts contract. 

\tter the near month has sold at his 
iremium over southern port values and 
ton has thus been attracted to New 
rk, the near month must fall to a level 
with, or at times below, southern port 
values before the cotton in New York 
al move into consuming channels in 
ompetition with the southern ports, for 
“Ne cost of moving cotton from New 


York to most consuming destinations is 


\ 


X 


x Ne 


\ 
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equal to or exceeds the cost of moving 
the same cotton from southern ports 
direct to the consuming destinations. 

The only consuming markets which 
might enjoy a favorable cost of move- 
ment from New York as compared with 
southern ports would be those of New 
England which use comparatively little 
cotton of the character ordinarly de 
livered against the New York contract; 
whereas the two great consuming mar- 
kets for this character of cotton, namely, 
southern mills and Japan and the Far 
East are at an extreme disadvantage 

Why, for instance, should a southern 
mill intending to take delivery against 
the New York contract be forced to pay 
therefor four to five dollars per bale to 
move the cotton, say, from Norfolk to 
New York for delivery on contract and 
then an additional five or six dollars per 
bale to move it from the New York 
delivery back to the southern mill, when 
it could have been moved from Norfolk 
to the southern mill at a 
or three dollars per bale? 

Thus you will see, in a broad sense, 
that without any appreciable change in 
the value of cotton at southern ports the 
near month in New York may trade 
four to five dollars per bale above 
southern port values if cotton is being 
attracted to New York, or may trade at 
or below southern port values if, after 
the cotton has been attracted to New 
York, it seeks to move out in competition 
with southern port values. 

This is what has been variously termed 
“the manipulative area” or “the range of 
accurate response.” 

That you cotton manutacturers have 
an immediate interest in this question 
will be seen from the following simple 
illustration : 

Suppose you have bought cotton on 
call, based on a futures month, which 
at that time is trading at or below 
southern port values, and if when the 
time comes for you to fix the price 
on your purchase that month is attract- 
ing cotton to New York, your price may 
be fixed at an advance of $5 per bale 
without any appreciable advance in the 
value of the cotton which you bought. 

It is my personal belief that this con- 
dition will be very materially modified 
if delivery against the New York con- 
tract be permitted only at certain desig- 
nated southern ports, for the reason that 
the futures month could not go appreci- 
ably above the real value of cotton at 
southern ports without attracting cotton 
in sufficient quantity to check an undue 
premium; and, likewise if the futures 
month went appreciably below the true 
value of cotton at southern ports hun- 
dreds of southern shippers and, in fact, 
the whole cotton world would buy the 
contract, and accept delivery against it. 

In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that a futures contract is a basis 
middling contract which permits of the 
delivery of a number of different grades 
and will always have a certain variation 
from the value of middling cotton at 
southern ports; but the more limited 
that variation the more safe and depend- 
able is the futures contract as a legiti- 
mate hedge for either shipper or manu- 
facturer, and, in the last analysis, the 
more desirable is that contract from the 
standpoint of the speculator, 
he be bull or bear. 


cost ot two 


whether 


An Insurance Policy 


The theory of a hedge has well been 
likened to that of an insurance policy, 
in that an insurance policy is intended 
to insure you from loss due, say, to 
the destruction of your property by 
fire, and a futures contract is intended 


to insure you against loss by 
adverse 


reason ot 
fluctuations of the market 

An insurance policy rarely insures you 
to the extent of 100%: im tact, many 


policies will only insure to the extent ot 


75%, carrying what is known as a 
“three-fourths loss clause 

Likewise a futures contract. rarely 
gives 100% insurance but, if caretully 
and intelligently placed, will give a maxi 
mum of insurance against adverse 
fluctuations, just as fire insurance, care- 
fully and intelligently placed, will give 
the maximum of protection against loss 
Vv hire 





E. F. Woodside, Member, Board of Gov- 


ernment, A. C. M. A. 


At this point let me say that the func- 
tion of the speculator is just as vital to 
the finished transaction as is that of an 
insurance company, for the speculator 
is in effect the underwriter who, at a 
price, will insure you against adverse 
fluctuations of the market just as the 
insurance company, at a certain price, 
will insure you against loss by fire. 

I am afraid I have taken up a lot of 
your time in discussing the futures con- 
tract, but after all its value to the manu- 
facturer can only be determined by an 
understanding of the contract itself. 


Question of Hedging 


Approaching now the question of hedg- 
ing from a manufacturer’s standpoint, 
1 am impressed with the belief that in 
many the manufacturer's in- 
terest in the matter of a hedge is almost 
parallel with that of the 
chant or shipper. 

It is rare indeed that the cotton mer- 
chant in the South can buy cotton from 
the producer and simultaneously sell it 
to the spinner. 


respects 


cotton mer- 


In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred he must do one or the other 
of these first, and having done one of 
them, stands the risk of until he 
does the other, unless during the interim 
he has covered himself by 
the futures market. 

Likewise it is rare indeed that the cot- 
ton manufacturer can buy the exact 
quality of cotton he requires, simultane- 
ously with the sale of his manufactured 
goods. 

Just as the cotton merchant must have 
in stock a certain amount of cotton out 
of which to make the shipments of the 
qualities wanted by his customers, just 
so must the manufacturer have in ware- 
house and in process of shipment to him 
a certain amount of the raw material 


loss 


hedging in 
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cn 


mut of which to manufacture the 
which are wanted by his customers 

‘uthermore the manufacturer, { 
to keep his machinery in operation and 
his labor employed, is unfortunately, all 


goods 


Tr ed 


too often, under the necessity 


1 


of buying 


the raw material and manufacturing it 
into goods which he must put in his 
warehouses and hold until he can _ find 


a buyer. 

For this reason and in the very nature 
of the business manufacturer who 
loes not hedge his position is almost in 
variably long of 


the 


cotton either in the 
1 in manutactured goods. 


Now 


connection with 


bale 
here is an interesting thing 
which in 
most instances equally applies to a cot- 
ton manufacturer. 


a cotton buyer 


If a cotton buyer, say down in Texas, 
is inclined to be speculative and does not 


hedge his transactions, should be bullishly 


inclined he will ordinarly go into the 
local market and pay somewhat above 
the current value of cotton in order to 
get long of cotton at that immediate 
time. If, later on, the trend of prices 
has justified his expectations and the 
market advances he will ordinarly sell 


his cotton somewhat below the immediate 


current value in order to realize his 
profits. 

Likewise the manufacturer, who is 
bullish on cotton, will ordinarily pay 
somewhat above the current value in 


order to quickly acquire the cotton, and 
later on if his expectations are also real- 
ized he will press his manufactured goods 
for sale at a price somewhat below their 
current values in order at that particular 
time to realize his profits. the 
manufacturer, the hand 
a bull on cotton, becomes a bear on 
manufactured goods. 

The this situation, and [| 
may add one of very grave importance, 
is that the manufacturer, who erroneously 
anticipates an advancing market, and 
later realizes his mistake and fearing a 
still further decline only too often will 
sacrifice his goods in a weak market and 
well below their intrinsic value not only 
to his own detriment, but equally to the 
detriment of his 


Thus, 


who is on one 


outcome of 


fellow manufacturers. 
Thus, to say nothing of the fact that 
during the interim his mind has been 
often diverted from its proper channels 
to follow the fluctuating course of cot- 
ton prices. While this distraction 
attention to his own business may _ be 
intangible it is none the 
less real and should be borne in mind. 


from 


more or less 


As compared with this, see how much 
more sound and secure is the position 
of the manufacturer who retains as far 
as possible an even position. If he has 
no interest in the ups and downs of cot- 
ton prices he gives measured considera- 
tion to the character 
purchases of 


and cost of his 
material; taking his 


time in assuring that his purchases are 


Taw 


made at the current market value, and 
giving equal consideration to the sale of 
his products to the end that he also 
receives for them their full current 
market value. 
: ” 
Buying “on Call 
A few more words with reference to 
the now recognized custom of buying 


“on call” and then I am through. 


A manufacturer who buys “on call” 
that is who fixes the parity, or basis of 
his purchases of raw cotton as compared 
with futures month, but who does not 
fix the final price itself, is actually 
hedging his position. 

This plan certainly has the advantage 
of avoiding the larger risk of adverse 
fluctuations in price, but it occurs to me 
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1 


risk 


Ttutures 


would have no financial 


because he could call his 


to the extent of such advance, and like 


have the his 


he S250.000 of 


advantage in 


cash funds 


SECOND, if after having effec 
purchase and fixed the 


price 
should thereafter hi 
cancel the 


would be 


shipper he 
opportunity to 
antageously, he 
necessity of negotiating for the 
with the 


tion shipper over the 


perhaps a number of days during 


period the fluctuations of | the 


might work against the 


cancellation; whereas 1{ he had n 
but had bought 
able at 


hours to instantly 


the price futures 


he would be any time 
market 
cellation insofar as the price itse 
concerned, and would have 
tiate the 


cancellation 


with shipper as to tl 


price ol 
A Story 

ae: postscript to 
address, M1 


storv ot a 


this pi 


Harriss told a pe 


Board of cotton manutacture 


M. 


his and 


visited him = in ofttice 


plained that the price ot 
and that of cotton gov 
the 


During 


ever, it developed that this ma 
Was Tunning day 
When 


Was 


ture! 


the same 


ted that he 


In order 


forced 


\Ir. Harriss 


manutactut 


i 
THA 


hnne 


“Survival of the Fittest 


{ddress 


Walker D. Hines at 


of 


Richmond Convention of A.C. M. A. 


} 
MemNS nd 
rr 


acquaintance 


r knowledg 


involved, 


business 


with the 
transaction ad 
under the 

cancella 
period ot 
advanti 
instead 


effect the can 


only to 


cotton 
conversation, 


and night 
questioned, he 
to do 


to reduce the cost oft produ 


iuture conduct. It, therefore, seems to 
be a necessary part of this theory that 
mill should be left to its own de- 
vices and that as a result the weak and 
badly managed mills will fail and dis- 
appear from the field, which will then 
be left in control of the strong and well 
managed mills 


broker 


each 


ted the 


ive an 
there underlies this theory 
that later we 
situation compara- 
mills, all 
employing sound manufacturing and mer- 
chandising policies, will constitute the in- 
dustry and that it will no longer be sub- 
ject to the 
from an 
widely varying 
ability of management, 
result the industry will above its 
level of the where in the 
merchandising of its products has seemed 
to be at the 
will reach a 


Apparently 
the somewhat 
shall see a 


tively small 


assumption 
where a 
number of strong 
which 
market 
ige ol 
which 
number of mills of 
strength 
that as a 


t fixed demoralization comes 
enormous 
during degrees of and 
and 
li was rise 


neg recent past, 
basis 
the buyers, and 


where 


mercy of 


level cotton manu 
facturers will have to a reasonable extent 
( pal ( d a 


voice as to the merchandising policies 


rtinent by which they are controlled. 


A Slow 


comment | 


r who Process 
Com ° 
have to make its 


lhe first 


Was 
“ls too 
how 


that if the rate of progress toward arriv 
the future is as 
the past, the 
has a long road 
likely to tind 


the 


ing at such a result in 
been in 
fittest 


not 


low as it has 


nutac survival of the 


just to travel and 1s any 


reasonable realization betore 
2000 or a good deal later 


We that the 


manutacturing 


vear 


this 


find number of cotton 
this 


1899 to 


' 
establishments in 


has grown from 1005 in 
1925, the 


figures on the 


countrys 


told = 1638 in last vear for which 


subject avail 
that the total number 


United States has in 


man census are 


able. It is also true 


of spindles in the 


pront 


le out, 
} 


on his 
\Ii 


<r 


ba 


} 
NanKINng 


Walker D. Hines, President, The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Who Addressed A. C. 
VM. A. Convention 


reased trom 19 million in 1900 
ver 34 million 1927 
he number ot 


These increases 


establishments and in 


the number « spindles have been almost 


steadily upward, although on account of 


the post-war influences these items 
total 
the 
Much 
look 


spindles in 


reached shortly atter the war 


amounts 


excess if 


last available vears 


somewhat 
rures tor the 

same conclusion 1s reached if we 
the statistics for 


ad of the 


active 


Statistics tor 


total spindles 
Machinery Will Remain 
But if we disregard these 


reasons jndications drawn from 
look at the present 


discouraging 
the 
and the 


and 
the 


past 
tuture, 
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question arises as to how the elin 
of the unfit is going to come about 
comparatively few mills which w 
regarded as the fittest cannot by 
selves supply the demand for 
If we assume that there ar 
million or ten million 5; 
which would cbme within the 
tion of the fittest, it will still a 
that twenty-five million or twenty I 
additional spindles will contin: 

operate in order to supply the 

lt they going to 
hands they are going to continu 
disturbing elements. 


goods. 
even 


are remall 


that the wea 
will fail and disappear loses sight 
tact that the 


disappear 


The assumption 


spindles and looms 
Even if there 
peated failure of weaker mills th 
would be their 


should 


reorganization an 
tinued operation and probably in 

experienced and 
than was 
tion had 
would reorganized 
lower capitalization and therefor: 

be able to go still further in the 

tion of influencing merchandising pi 
up to the time that they 
believe 


capable manager 
true before the mills in 
failed. Further than that 
probably — be 


fail again. | | 
these conclusions are unavoi 
in spite of the fact that there may well 
be certain numbers of spindles and 

which failing will not be 
manner. 


upon 
ized in any 
that 
weaker 
disappeared, the tendency might seer 
be in. the but I d 


To the extent 
absorbed the 


the stronger Is ( 


ones as th 


right direction, 


believe anyone can feel assured that 


such process is going 


to develop 


any rapidity and every move toward a 


quiring greater strength in that way 
} 1] 


’ accompanied, and in fact wi 


out of, Inghly disadvantageous 


chandising disturbances 


Reasons for Non-Cooperative 


| have tried to think of the r 
actuate | 


in objecting to a 


which seem to some 


greater or less extent 
the idea of cooperative action as a 
aid to 


1 


conditions in the 
dustry, and in falling back upon th 
of the the 


CXCUuse 


improving 


survival of fittest as t 


l‘irst, there appear to be some 
exceptionally situated and having a trad 
in particular specialties where they 

entirely with their situatior 
When such mills 


the fittest will solve t 
the industry they 


satisfied 
their 
that 
problems of 
that 
character to them individually and 


have he 


prospects 
survival ot 
re ally meal 


there are no problems of a pressi 


special concern as to the solu 

the problems of the great majorit 
the mills 
But 


fortably 


which are differently situat 


even the small class of mills s 


situated should remember 


they are interested in the future and 


their present comtortabl 


position 


ject to impairment it the merch 


policies of the 


ted 


industry gener 
continuously to the 
policies of the less fit mills without 
of cooperation to amelior 
those 


unsoundness of 
Secondly, I 


many 


policies 
believe there are 


mills which are greatly di 
with their own condition in that 
that their opportunity for 
profits is greatly hampered, and 
fore, they are sympathetic with 


promote general attention to thes 
ters, and yet they happen to be mor 
tortably situated the time bet 


Ot the 
to make 


for 


most mills and hence they hesitat t 


even a temporary and 


only an apparent sacrifice tor 
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or encouraging the industry in general to 
pursue sounder merchandising policies, as 
for example in trying to lessen overpro- 
duction. 
Should Decide to Cooperate 
my judgment the problems of the 
textile industry are so complicated 
and its situation is so unsatisfactory by 
of the vast number of mills and 
their varying costs and policies of mer- 
lising and the industry is subject to 


r n 
eason 


such strong temptation to produce as near 


100 per cent as possible, that the only 
way for the industry to establish itself in 

isonably satisfactory position, and in 
a position at all comparable with the 
positions of other leading industries, is 


nvoke every opportunity for improve- 


believe that cooperative action on the 
part of the mills looking to the general 
education of the industry as to its prob- 
lems and to the use of sound business 
methods by each is a definite and promis- 
ing method which deserves all possible 
ort. By support I do not mean 
merely paying dues to some trade organi- 
zation. I mean the support of example. 
4 mill which refrains from group activi- 
ties such as exchange and discussion of 


Supt 
up] 


information and exchange of views about 
the common problems of the mills 1s not 
refraining from activities 
but is positively discouraging them. 

One of the benefits of the 
existence of such a spirit of cooperation 
is in establishing in the 
the mills have a_ sense of 
solidarity and have reached a state of 
development where they think alike to a 
considerable extent to some of the 
fundamentals of merchandising. The way 
jor mills to establish this condition is to 
the of information, 
and the discussion of their problems in 


merely these 


greatest 


minds of buyers 


that cotton 


as 


promote exchange 


hight of the needs of the general situa- 


Aid to Keeping Prices Down 
Perhaps this is an appropriate 
nection in which to refer by way of illus- 


con 


tration to experiences of the past winter 
In some of the important lines of manu 
lacture, notably narrow 

nt cloths, there very general 
onviction that production was running 
dangerously in excess of demand 
lore, many 


sheetings and 


Was a 


There 
of the mills, each acting for 
seli and on its individual responsibility, 


imnounced their purpose to curtail \s 
result, the overstocked condition ot 
market was saved from the much 


rse condition which would have arisen 
ill the mills had continued to produce 
the full extent of their noraml activi- 
tes. However, some of the mills felt 

individual interest made it 
for them to continue to run on 
They felt that they were able 
secure orders at cost or slightly better 
that they therefore had something to 


that their 
ecessary 


time. 


ind nothing to lose by continuing on 


time. Each of these mills apparently 
ible to persuade itself that it 
ed an exceptional position that 


it unnecessary for it to help in the 
tion of the serious state of over- 


tion 


of the results of this attitude on 


irt of these mills not to aid in the 


ing of overproduction was that they 
d in keeping prices at the arti- 
low level below the usual cost of 


tion which flows from overproduc- 
\nother result to make it 
ely difficult, because of labor and 
ther conditions, for a mill attempting to 
bringing production and demand 

lance to continue its program, and 

ime to time some of the mills have 
felt forced to abandon tempor- 


was 


her, re 
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arily their individual program in_ this 
direction because of the example of the 
mills which continued to run full. An- 
other result was that the mills which in- 
sisted upon running full thereby gave 
notice to the buying world that there 
was no immediate prospect of the cotton 
textile industry showing any common ap- 
preciation of its problems or any sense of 
solidarity in dealing with them. All this 
tended to influence the buyers to believe 
that overproduction was a‘chronic disease 
of the industry and therefore that they 
need never feel any concern about their 
ability to get goods whenever they wanted 
them at cost or below. 


Should Promote Consolidations 

In addition, I wish to urge that whilk 
there can be no real promise of relief 
through the indiscriminate failure of the 
mills that are not the fittest, I believe an 
additional movement of great promise is 
a conscious and intelligent effort to pro 
mote economically sound 
on a reasonable scale. Clearly there are 
far too many mills in this country. Many 
of them could be combined into units of 
a more efficient size to the benefit of 
their stockholders and to the greater 
stability of the trade. There appears to 
have the that 
something peculiar about the cotton tex 
tile which substantial 
consolidations impracticable. But 
the of the 
which have proved eminently 
ot 


consolidations 


developed idea there 1s 


industry renders 


when 


we see scale consolidations 


successful 


in other lines industry, it is difficult 


to find any reason why human ingenuity 


in the direction of industrial management 
must throw up its hands when it has to 


deal with the cotton textile industry. Ot 


course a consolidation is not likely t 


succeed unless it is soundly capitalized 
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Perhaps some of the consolidations w 


the past 


unsuccessful in 


have proved 
could find the explanation for their failure 


in the fact that their capitalization was 


not sound. Perhaps some others might 
find their lack of success was due to 
particular mistakes of policy or manage 


fact that the combination 
was not well balanced from a manufactur- 
standpoint. But with the 
striking examples of success in other in- 
dustries, and with the great 
of finding 
for increased 


ment or to the 


ing certainly 
importance 


every legitimate opportunity 
the leaders 
of the industry ought now to reexamine 
the wealth of experience in consolidation 
of reasonable size which the recent in- 
dustrial history of the country affords, 


and should approach this problem afresh. 


improvement, 


WORLD 


There is a better way to get rid of the 
unfit in industry than bank- 
ruptcy. In fact the only permanent way 
of getting rid of them is by such an im- 
provement in understanding of business 
methods that the “unfit” fitted 
to on their business in a way 
which will neither bring disaster to them- 
selves nor seriously impair the legitimate 


through 


become 
carry 


interests of the stronger units as well. 
It is not those industries where bank- 
ruptcies prevail and the weak are being 
forced to the wall that are making a 


sound contribution to American industrial 


life and general welfare at the present 
time. It 1s rather industries where there 
is a prevailing appreciation of sound 


business principles, and where each unit 
that it is not business in 
a water-tight compartment, unaffected by 
the condition of its that 


realizes doing 


fellows, but the 


reverse is true It is those industries 
where each unt realizes that it can not 
wisely plan its own policies without a 
very keen appreciation of conditions 


which prevail generally 
and taking those 
account. 


in the industry 


conditions definitely into 


do 


anv. ce 


that 
relying on 


In conclusion | 
delude 
structive policy but t 


urg¢ we not 


ourselves by 
| 


hat instead we invoke 


every constructive expedient we can find 


and that we work towards a reasonable 
degree of consolidation and at the .-same 
time towards a general raising of the 


level of appreciation of sound policies on 


the part of every unit in the industry, 
large and small. In that way I believe 
we shall make the maximum of progress, 


Southern Textile Mills Conditions 
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T. J. Webb, Member, Board of 
ernment, A. C. M. A. 
not only im the interest of the st 


in the 


producers of cotton, mill employes 


tributors, and consumers, thereby 
moting that fundamental stability 
is of vital importance to everyo 
these elements which go to make 
public 





Discussion by W’. D. Anderson One of 
Outstanding Features of Convention 


QC NE of the high spots of the con 

vention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association held in 
Richmond last week was the address 
on Thursday of last week of W. D 


\nderson, president of the Bibb Mfg 
Macon, (a., 


the 


Co 


‘\ discussion of 


on 


Some of Conditions Confronting 


he Southern Textile Industry.” 


Mr. Anderson’s address follows in 
large part. 

Every one of us feels a burden of re 
ponsibility as we meet here today to 
onsider some of the problems that con- 
front our industry. We may translate 

e thought in varying terms, we make 
uur thoughts vocal in language that dif 
fers. but, at the bottom, we realize that 
1 great industrv has been pu neered here 
in this wonderful South of ours, and we 
vho are inheritors of this that other 
ive reated, ar wmxious ft 1 the ver 
est we can witl vur inh ince and pass 
t on to those wl come aiter us, a 
bifve in hetter nd f s thar 
: weer: ene ‘betas 

We have a n Irge problem in 
rving to find a profit i usiness 
The spread between cost of production 
ind the net price we have obtained for 
our goods has been gradually narrowing 
and, on most lines of cotton textiles cost 
and market are so close together today 
that the life of our industt s actually 
menaced and any further development 
ilong present lines cannot be considered 
by any one familiar with the facts, who 
has a proper regard for the hts of 


investors 


I am sure that the reason for this is 
not to be found in a lack of efficiency, 


the 


either in 


industry, but also in the inter 


(Got 


es 


whi 


n 
rie 


up the 





equipment ¢ ut 
nm our methods of manutactur I 
not feel that the situation is du p 
marketing methods or unintelligent d 
tribution In all of these latters | 
believe we are domg a better job ali 
than ever before in the hist 
industry 
Too Many Goods Made 

[ think the plain truth 1s that 
making too many goods The cause 
this is not to be found solely in the 
crease in spindles \ keen student 
the situation estimates that since 191 
the total increase in spindles has bee 
only about 17%, and that during the la 
five vears there has beet in actua 
decrease in active spindles 1,500,000, 01 
ibout 4% 

The cause is not to be und, as some 
av have imagined, in a decrea in tl 
nsumption of cotton good Iroug 
ut the [ nited states } r the ur cars 
ior to the War, our average nsump 

f cotton in this country was les 

han 5.000.000 bales. and is estimated 


that during that time 


we Ve 
ipproximately 10% of ou 
During the last four vears 


1 
cotton has 


umption of 
400,000 bales, despite 


xporting 


nr 1; 
rod 


tor 
ictior1 


yur iverapye 


een 


toward lighter weight fabrics and t1 
portation of probably less than 5 
ur production 

Some of us imagined that \ 
giants in intellect and business a 


goods 
the 
vere equipping, or helping 


for 
lat set in 


demand 
+} 


cotton 


during 


and that we had created the 


ot all 


Wat 


to equip, 


while 


near] 
a definite tendenc 


1¢ 

Of 
Were 
ume! 


tremendous 


kinds 
we 
some 





Di lt 


re produc 
pouring out 
the Armistice 


+ 


the war-stricken 


Was 


, and 


prices that 


in reased 


] 
oO style 


enabled us ravel thus 


it tremendous| increased 


production 
Increased Efficiency a Factor 


Not the least 


Important that has 


mtributed to this 


lactor 
over-production of 
extiles is the thing of which we are 
because of 


the 


suudest aS a nation, and 


uch we are the 
ter tc 


ur shops. 


envy of world. | 


the efficiency we have developed 


[In every worth while cotton mill in this 
producing 


spindle, 


today 
per 
loom 


suntry we are 
unds of 


more 
goods 
pe 


operative in the 


more yards 


and a greater produc 
per mull, than ever 


| industry 


the history of In spite 
which 
and has gradually in 
time, the monthly 
consumption of cotton indicate 
tremendous production that continues 
our mills. We 

more 
the same 


speed. 


curtailment operations 


gan in December 
since that 


eased 


ures oO! 


are pro- 


curtailment, goods 
oduce with 
at tull 


\s a 


on- 
are 
Conditions 


nation, we 
dreams 
untry tundament- 
onditions elsewhere in the 
gradually improved. 

ower of the population 
of the 
before, and, 
War, 


the world over is 


are 


s, and possibly 
| an ever 
1 of the the con- 
have known 
things, we cann 

ur product at prices 
living profit In fact, 
move our production at 


foo many goods 


Stop Night Work 
My vn idea of 


} +} 
i « 


a remedy that will at 


will be easiest to 


ipply, wll . - s and 


minimum <« hock to the 


produce the 
industry, is to 
mills at night. 


I think an probably 


this 
any, 
tact that the corporation 


discuss 
juestion without giving offense to 
because of the 
with which I am associated has carried 
n night operations for many years, and 
still does. So 1 am not approaching this 
from a “holier than thou” 
I am trying to approach the 
matter from the standpoint of one who 
has the accumulations of a life invested 


in cotton mill securities, and who intends 


’ 


proposition 
attitude 
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he balance of his days in at- 


a cotton mill so that 


obtain a fair re- 


on their investment, and so that 


may obtain an 


Y lO Opel ite 


} 


who own It may 


who labor in it ade- 


return tor their inve 


stment o1 


Arguments for Nigh 


it Work 


} 
it irvu ‘ . ive ree 


has as 


and night as 


nead 1S spread 

reater returns 

vested capital 
\nother 


his recent 


Mr. Law in 


Philadelphia address, when hi 


was advanced by 


said that with day operation it was not 
mill to turn its 
invested capital more than once a 


possible for a cotton 
vear, 
that no industry could survive on such a 
turn-over of capital, and that day and 
night operation of mills was, therefore, 
an economic 


I do not 


necessity. 

think that these rea- 
or any amplifications of them, are 
controlling. Certainly, their application 
must be modified to meet conditions that 


any ot 


sons, 


do not stand four-square with the theories 
on which these reasons are based 


Bootleggers of Cottons 


To say that a mill should run at night 
because it 1s equipped to do so, is merely 
another that extra 
houses have been put together, probably 
during the war, and maybe amortized or 
written off in settlement of war con- 
tracts, and that it is now proposed to con- 


Way ot saying some 


Alex Long, Member, Board 
ment, A. C. M. A. 


of Govern- 


double 


plant as it 


tinue to the production of the 
was originally projected. It 
determination to do this even 
though this extra production is demoral- 
izing the mill’s own market and that of 
a neighbor who contented himself 
with daylight operations, either because 
he does not consider night running to 
be sound economics, or because he op- 
poses it in principle. Would it be too 
extreme to say that we night runners 
are little better than high-class boot- 


leggers of cotton goods? 


implies a 


has 


That night operations reduce costs is 
a debatable question. On the face of it, 
it looks as though should be re- 
duced by night although I re 
cently saw the published statement of a 


costs 
running, 


of efficiency engineers covering this 
n and their figures indicated very 
first cost When you 


ver against any possible saving that 


saving in 


W. D. Anderson, Elected to Board of 
Government, A. C. M. A., Who Ad- 
dressed Convention on Mill Conditions 


can be figured in first cost, the effect of 
the extra quantity of goods on an already 
demoralized market, | am convinced that 
the profits resulting from day and night 
operations are not as large as they would 
be if all mills ran in the daytime only. 


Reasons for a Change 

I suggest we should quit night opera- 
tion of cotton mills for two very good 
reasons: 

lst—I doubt the wisdom of having an 
appreciable percentage of the population 
of any community work continuously at 
night. The night hours are not the nor- 
mal period of labor for human beings. 
I am disposed to think that for people 
in large numbers to work continuously 
at night is going counter to the laws of 
nature. I am quite sure that it is not 
best for the human race that women and 
girls—the mothers of the race—should 
work throughout the night. It may be 
that the present development of our 
civilization seems to require some night 
work—on railroads, in hospitals, in the 
operation of the telephone and the tele 
graph, for examples. If there be a justi- 
for continuous night work in 
lines, I do not believe that we 
that the necessities exist in the 
of cotton mills. 

2nd—I am sure that in the present state 
of our industry and of business conditions 
generally, it is economically unsound to 
1 be- 
lieve it is an unsound practice, except in 
cases and times of emergency. 

[his suggestion is something we can 
discuss with more assurance than is the 
case with the first reason I named. Here 
we get on ground that is more familiar, 
and it is a thought we can take hold of 
with greater assurance. For my part, I 
believe that the night operation of cotton 
mills is today the greatest contributing 
factor in the depression that confronts 
the textile industry. I believe that if it 
were in our power to close every cotton 
mill at night with the ending of the 
present week, within sixty days our in- 
dustry as a whole would be on a sound 


fication 
these 
can say 


case 


operate cotton spindles at might. 
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paying basis and our future would 
sured for a considerable period 


South Must Settle Problen 


We of the South must solve th 
tion tor This is < 
country by 
rich 


ourselves. 
and 


are 


inheritan 
opportunities ours. | 

preserve all of these good things 
own people. If that be selfishn: 
pride, | am willing for any one 

the most of it. I that w 
solve this problem ourselves 
Yankee 


last as 


right 


repeat 
tor 
pouring in 
can. If 


friends are 


ever they rur 
to be credited, about t 
thing that is keeping any of the: 


lack of on 


move 


report are 
moving down 1s 
which to make the In son 
the 
finance 


South is furnishing the m 
the move, so great is our 
for an industrial development. | 
you will find that in practically all 
the moving of mills from the | 
the South has been made, probabl 
and financed, on the proposition tl 
will operate day and night. 

Mr. Lincoln once said that the 
could not live part slave and part 
Those mills who are not now 
at night will not be content to cont 
daylight operations while so mar 
their competitors are operating day and 
night. Humanity is a little weak at this 
point and is likely to yield to what scems 
to be the pressure of necessity. | 
something is done to put a stop to 
think it safe to say that we will se 
increasing number of cotton mills i: 
South build villages and begin 
operations. If we follow this idea to a 
logical conclusion, then we will come in 
time to the point where practically all 
the mills in the South are running day 
and night. When that time comes, the 
advantage of night running, if any such 
advantage exists, of course, disappears, 
and unless a miracle occurs in the shape 
of a greatly increased demand for goods, 
our last condition will be worse than our 
first. 


ope I 


Industrial Relations 


Another matter that I want to talk t 
you about and to which I invite your 
thoughtful consideration is one that is 
commonly referred to today as ou 
“Industrial Relations.” 

I do not believe that any of the popular 
terms in use quite describe what | am 
talking about, and I do not care particu 
larly for any of these descriptive terms 
I am referring to the relations that exist 
between the mill owners—the mill man- 
agement—and the employes in the mills 
[ have in mind the feeling which 
great body of men and women who oper- 
ate our mills for us, have toward 
men and women who own the mills 
are represented in the picture by the 1 
management. I am thinking of the att 
tude of those who own the properties a! 
who manage these _propertie 
toward this great and increasing thr 
of men and women who each morn 
at the sound of the whistle, file into 
mills and take their places at the ma 
chines, and each afternoon come pouring 
out the gates to find their way back to 
that most sacred of all places—hom« 

I am inviting your thought to the 
of deciding whether or not we, who own 
and operate the mills of the South, are 
exercising ourselves to go to the limit 0! 
ability and propriety in seeing to it that 
those who labor with us in this great 
industry are receiving everything that 
is their due. 

I am not inviting you to any manifesta- 
tion of sentimentality over this matter. 
There is involved in it something more 
fundamental than emotion, something 


those 


1 


task 
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such 
ears, 
nape 


] 
ods, 


| 
| am 


erms 
exist 
man- 
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miulis 


1 the 








to tne 


uring 
ick to 
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bic er, better, and finer than phi- 
lar .ropy, something deeper than a show 

iterest in those who perform the 
ma ual tasks involved in plant operation. 


I thing I am talking about strikes 
to the very mudsills upon which 
r human relations are built. It is 
thing about which we are either 


or wrong. 


hen I think of conditions here in the 
from the close of the war until 
arly 90’s, when I consider the con 
is of all of our people in those days 
ompare these conditions with those 
e present day, when | compare the 
itions of the tenant class of farmers 
ose days with the happy lot of many 
same men and women, and 
sands of their children, joyously at 
in our mills, making more money 


» l, 


these 


han their wildest dreams ever pictured, 
g in comfortable homes, electrically 
lighted, equipped with sanitary toilets and 
tubs, running water in the kitchen 

the house wife; when | think of the 
miserable one-room houses, such 
is the one in which I began my educa- 
as a boy, with one indifferently 
eguipped teacher standing over a handful 
children, trying to teach them every- 
from the A B C’s to the classics, 
| compare this situation with the school 
offered the children in the 
average cotton mill village today; when 
| think of the heart-breaking meagerness 
opportunity for 
painful 


school 





acilities 


contacts, the 
total 
healthful 
for the boys and girls 


social 


paltriness, the almost 





absence of facilities for any 
recreational life 
such communities, and compare these 
with the healthy social life of our best 
ll communities, the playground equip- 
ment, and other wonderful facilities that 
are provided to give joy to the children, 
e young boys and girls; when I think 
i all these things, I want to take off my 
it to the men who pioneered all of this, 
d to their who have im- 
proved it and brought it to the conditions 


the present day. 


Men of Faith 


li | had St. Paul's gift, I could write 
hapter in the history of our industry 
hat would almost rival that 11th Chapter 
ol the Epistle to the Hebrews. By faith, 
Viliam Gregg. By faith, T. F. Pelzer. 
ly faith, Michael Holt. By faith, Wil- 
lam Bates. By faith, Ellison A. Smyth. 
by faith, John P. King. By faith, 
Charles Estes. By faith, R. M. Gunby. 
Swift. By faith, Louis 


successors 


faith, G. P. 


Hamburger. By faith, D. E. Converse. 
by faith, John H. Montgomery. By 
aith, H. P. Hammett. By faith, Rev- 
trend FF. J. Murdock. By faith, D. A. 
lfompkins. By faith, R. A. School field. 
By faith, T. B. Fitzgerald—the record 
would read. “And, what more’ shall | 
say’, for time would fail me to tell of 
the Clevelands, the Sibleys, the Hick- 
mat the Cannons, the Rhynes, the 
Springs, the Orrs, the Parkers, the 


ordans, the Callaways, the Hansons, the 
aliers, the Comers, and a host of other 
who have had a part in our de- 


elopment, and who, through faith in 
eople and in our future, subdued 
dithculties, wrought miracles of finance, 


t the blindness of their neighbors, 
of weakness were made strong, 
Wax d valiant in fight,” and put to flight 


the unbelief of our own people. The 
Chapter would be wonderful if it were 
properly written. 

Neither these men nor the men who 


man.ze the mills in the South today de- 
‘serv. to be attacked, harassed, and em- 
barr.ssed in their efforts to solve the 
difficult problems confronting them, by 


o 
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men, from either North or 
South; surely not by any group of 
who claim the South as home, least of all 


by Bishop Cannon and his associates, 


any set of 


who, living here among us, should know 
what has been done, 
doing, and, if 
found out 


what we are 


really interested, could 


hope te ck 


what we 
The men and women who own these mill 


have 





Bernard M. 


Cone, 
Government, 


Member, Board of 
6. M.A, 


and are engaged in the very difhcult task 
of trying to keep them in operation art 
for the most part, the Stewards, th 
Elders, the Deacons, the Sunday School 
Superintendents, and the Lay Leaders ot 
Bishop Cannon’s Church and the churches 
of those who signed with him They 
are the men and women who are helping 
the Bishop and his forty-one associates 
to do everything he is doing that is really 
worth while, to speed the coming of the 
Kingdom of God among men 

These men and women have no quali 
ties of that they wear a 
different countenance when they deal with 
their cotton mill 
which they 


pews. 


the chameleon 


problems from that 
present as they sit in their 
They do not play Dr. Jekyll in 
one relation on Sunday, and Mr. Hyde in 
another on Monday. No one knows 
better than the distinguished Bishop that 
in no previous age have men carried theit 


religion into business as they do today 


Criticism of the Bishop’s Appeal 


It may be that I erred in 
word “attack” a moment ago, for the 
paper to which | refer was labelled “An 


using the 


Appeal.” However, every one with 
whom I talked construed it as an attack 
Practically every newspaper editor who 


has spoken about it interpreted it as an 
attack. The Brethern in 
the Ministry looked upon it as an attack, 
and so treated 


Bishop's own 


it, and, no matter what 
name you call it, the pronouncement to 
which I refer raised the hair on the back 
of the neck of every man 
who read it. In later communications, 
the Bishop seems to manifest some sur 
prise that the mill men and their friends 
should have had such a 
so-called “Appeal.” 

A Bishop ought to know men better 

We all want pretty much the 
that Bishop Cannon 
we have been 


cotton mill 


reaction to the 


Same 
things wants and 
travelling toward thes« 
things for some time, with a rapidity and 
sureness that he and our 


other friends 


seem to have ignored. 


Question of Child Labor 
While not specifically mentioned in the 


original “Appeal,” enough is said in some 


of the later communications to drag out 
the ld stalking horse Child Labor 

Child lab S ‘ mills 

is beet SUC i cle ic SSuc s | hye 
that me le ought it this late date te 
resurrect the ¢ rpse, ul less it be merely 
t ead the procession with it, tor the 
sake of drawing power 

The owners of cotton mills in New 
England have used this weapon to good 
iWvantage ll dealing with the labor 


unions up there that have about put them 


out of isiness That child labor was 
1 real factor in the operation of southern 
cotton mills, has been a popular sort of 


delusion in the minds of people generally 
for a number of vears, even here in the 
South. The officers and field agents of 





Various organizations in 


Washington and 


} 


elsewhere, that have to do with weltare 


work and sociological problems, have 
found it advantageous to ring the changes 
on this issue 


Possibly the New 


fighting for their lives, 


England mill 


might be excused, 


OwWwnhers, 


for a sinking man ts said to catch at any 
There has much talk 
little denial by the mill 
owners, who have been too busy at other 
things, that possibly the rank and file of 
our people may be 
this story 


straw been so 


about it and so 


excused for believing 
workers have 
been put to it te 


their 


These welfare 
frequently justify the 
continuance ot organizations and 
bureaus, and possibly might 


be offered for them to perpetuate the idea 


some @Xcust 


since their jobs were at stake 
[ doubt 1f the facts ever warranted the 

charge of child labor in the cotton mills 

of the South, in anything like the 
| 


indicated by the 


extent 
talk and mouth-foaming 


occurred during all of these 


Even in the days of the infancy of our 


industry, about which I spoke a_ few 
moments ago, | doubt if any large num 
ber of children of tender years were 
actually at work in the mills, although 





C. E. Hutchison, Former President, 
1. & Me A. 


the problem of the cotton mill family in 


thos days was one ot existence, and it 


is said that necessity knows no_ law. 
However, I doubt if anv child was ever 
put at work in a cotton mill by its 


parents, or permitted to work in a mill 
by its management, that had not been at 
harder work on the farm that had just 
been left behind I strongly suspect that 
the work of the children in the mills in 
those days seemed more like play to them, 
as compared to what they had been ac 
customed to endure on the farm 

It is very interesting to note that of all 
the children between 10 and 15 years of 


(3281) 9 
age, in 1920, who were engaged in gat 
ful occupations, only 2.8 per cent were at 
work in other than agricultural pursuits 

the State of Georgia, 2.5 per ¢ 
South Carolina, 3.1 per cent im N 
Carolina, and 2 per cent in Alabama 
Since all of these figures I hav 
quoted you refer to ¢ litions ex 
1920, it is entirely sate to say 
as employment of children in cott 
is concerned, there are fewer in the 1 
today than in 1920. It is plain, there 
hat substantially speaking, the ri 
where children are wt rked t 
in the South 1s on the farms tis al 
sate to say at the same time that neit 
Bishop Cannon or any other body 
tormers, and certainly no bod aw 
makers, will dare lav a_ finger 1 
farmer 


Legislature on Child Labor 
C 
When it comes to the matter of | 


regulating the labor of  childre: 
factories or shops, all of ou uth 
States are fully on a par in this respect 
with the laws governing this matte 
the eastern States where the cotton mill 
industry is carried on to any extent, and 
with whom we are so frequently cor 
pared 


Since it is against the law t 


children in cotton mills in the Sout 
since the signers of the “Appeal” mu 
he personally acquall ted witl i reat 


number of mill managers, who are men 


bers of their churches 


and cone 
1 am sure that they can reasonably cor 
that 


li, however, the 


clude these laws are ben 


southern mill ownet 
are to be written down as an 
lot, and not be trusted either 

law or to be 


higher 


ivariciou 
to keep the 
animated by any of the 
principles that should gover 
human relations, | will let our critics int 
Child labor doe not pay 


The tendency of the thoughtful men u 


1 
+} 


a_ secret 
e industry is to voluntarily raise the 
age limit of the people they are will 
to employ in their mills 


“Low Wage” Standards 
\nother aim of those who issued the 


“Appeal” is to improve what ts referre 


to as the “low wage standards,” at 
the “Appeal” seems to be for an 
provement of conditions “especially 1 


the textile industry,” I take it that what 

these friends really have in mind thre 

wage scale in the cotton mills 

South They propose to work for at 

increase in wages and a shortening of the 

hours of work at one and the same tim 
fo secure an increase in pay for I 


work is an ambitious program, and 
must admire their 
1 doubt if any 


enthusiasm 
man 
are able to tell just 


Lroup ol Wiel 
what wage 
should pay in_ the 
South I do not 


mills of the 


cotton 


believe that at one 


could say, with conviction that the wage 
we are now paying are too low \ great 
many factors contribute to the settlement 
of what constitutes a fair wage for a 
given amount of work in a designates 


industry, and it would probably take mor 


time and study than any one 


outside our 
industry ha 


) a ould be 


given the question before 
demonstrated to the satita 
tion of any one that the experience 

the industry and the operation of the 
total of all affect 
wages have led us to a wrong conclusiot 
| am certain that the old war cry raised 
by our friends, that labor is not a com 
modity, has nothing to do 
That 
play on words. 


sum influences that 


with — the 
proposition. statement is a mere 

The wages of any group of : 
in any y affected, if 
not largely controlled, by the conditions 
surrounding the industry in which they 
are engaged. Industry must go forward, 


worker 
section, are certainly 
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interested in having 1927, was 63.6 per cent greater than it have arrived at their present position row of shotgun houses that you 
nvested must yield) was in July, 1914, while, as stated above, about all matters, as well as their present sionally find provided for mill wor 
i Ilse the busi- cotton mill wages had advanced for the situation as to hours of labor, through a by private owners. 
the capital corresponding period 121 per cent in the slow development or a slow movement. When any one who is familiar 
in some North and 148 per cent in the South. I am told that the time was when mills the facts compares the homes and 
who is the Putting it another way, we can say that in that section ran 72 hours per week, surroundings offered by the averag: 
s all, must) a cotton mill worker in the South could, and that the reduction in weekly hours pany owned village with the accomn 


for in November, 1927, purchase in articles has gone on through successive steps tions the mill workers had befor 


which sur- and service with his wages about 50 per over quite a period of time. 
which he is en- cent more than he could in July, 1914. \t the same moment, | want to call 
this principle is In considering wage scales, we must your attention to the fact that our mill 


came to the mill village, I am sur 
such a one, if he has a real inter 
the life of these people, is gratified 
part of the funda ilso study the foreign situation as it is friends up there are leaving that section improvement in their condition 

hich human beings related to the industry being examined, very-rapidly and that there was no thought tically all of our mill) workers 
of for the world is such a compact trade of moving South and no actual movement farmers on yesterday, or just 
i thing as a today that the wages that industry to the South until they were so harassed and, having been born on 


committec rec 


a tarn 
re can pay, must have some proper by adverse legislation as to working. still owning one, operated for n 
lation to wages paid in the same in- hours and other things that they have relatives, I am 


somewhat familiar 
lustry in other countries. To unmesh deemed it wise to move away from the 


the proposition and am able to mak: 
a comparison. If we use the best 
of our mill villages in the South 
basis for comparison, I would say 
the homes provided, in point of cor 


and convenience for all the family) 
wout any help or criticism from out- lead the nation in this matter of work- ticularly for the housewife, th 


ide sources, the leaders of the textile ing hours, yet it was not until 1900 that 
industry here in the South are now at the hours of labor 


and change the gearing of business, situation rather than to attempt to con- 

ages iffected by so many important factors, tend with it longer. 
textile industry wot a matter that can be settled, out Massachusetts, nion-ridden, and a 
aficaent answer Of hand, by decret spawning ground for socialism and other 
saa ugat wish to go on record as saying that, similar views, is commonly adjudged to 


surroundings, the opportunities for ec 
for women in cotton tion of the young of the family, 
mills in Massachusetts was reduced from church facilities, and many other 1 
veekly earnings of employees in their 60 to 58 per week. It was not until 1908 affecting 
mills, in the tf: of the fact that our that these working hours were reduced 
ompetitors in the East are busily en- from 58 to 56. It 


work on the problem of increasing the 


the happiness and comfort 
the family, are superior to those en 
was not until 1911 by the well-to-do country people. 

ved in reducing wages, and are justi- that the hours of labor were reduced 


\fter any reasonably fair investigat 
fying these wage reductions by telling from 56 to 54, and it 


was not until the of the situation, I cannot, for the lit 


1 


vear of our Lord 1919 that the laws me, understand how thinking men 
reductions are necessary in order to en were 


their employees, and the world, that the 


amended to provide that women women can bring themselves to the 
ible them to meet what they call should not work over 48 hours in manu- of making a broadside attack upot 
Southern Competition.” I firmly believe facturing establishments. And I have it mill village of today. There are so n 
{ authority that even until this things around us that present bett 
good day there is no limit to the hours opportunities for reform work. It wi 


] ] . wm - : ° 2 
he line of improving the earnings of work for men in the cotton mills of be better to try and bring conditior 
employees as we would with any Massachusetts 


" 
if we are left alone, we will work on ¢ 


On 


hard and just as enthusiastically 


the tenement districts that are t 
Bearing in mind that today, cotton mill found in the same town, or in cities 
iii il Mia wages are largels on a piece work basis are adjacent to these mill villages, wl 
or a “per hour” basis, I challenge the people with similar incomes must 
advocates of shorter hours of labor in UP to the standard of the averags 
the mills of the South to put the ques- village | believe that efforts in 


if men cracking the whip over us. 


The hours of work, the length of the 
rking week, is another dithcult propo 
Comparisons Difhieult sition that cannot be settled by decree or 
a circular letter The best that can 


§ fact. it not S 

sicher , , im easy be done will be the result of convention, 

mpare the wages paid im New end o logical trend. I known of  qhis existing in most of our rural commu 
vages paid im the ng man or bo men who can say with 


tion to a vote of the mill employes them- direction would bring happiness 
selves. We have straw ballots on every-  Sreater number of people. 1 suggest that 
thing else, why not a straw ballot on imtelligent work to improve the conditions 


ties would profitably engage our friend 
nn 


1. However, I do not believe that any of 
what constitutes a week : 


unt of hours Never having 
limited my own hours of work, I con 


and be productive of more d 


us can dogmatize on the question of 
results. 


hours of labor, and for one, I would be 
glad for our industry to make a careful It is stated, with some emphasis, in t! 
study of the matter. It would be helpful “Appeal” and in later communicat 
if there were a uniformity of action in that the mill village has “genera 


ss my incompetence to properly settle 


1 hours of work of any one else 1] 


I see that the newly formed Southern 


’ } | this respect throughout the various mill proved in recent years, however it ma 
ndustrial Council proposes to have work 


: districts of the southern States have been at first, to be unfavorable | 
hours in southern industries cut down 


education, to religion, and understai 


per day and 54 per week, as a maxi The Mill \ illage and sympathy between the citizens ot th 
mum. So far as the logic of the propo 


on is concerned. they misht just as I think it safe to say that the weakest 
have adopted the figure proposed by  Pomt in the = \pr al” was the one put at ap ae 
i leading exponent of Union Labor in a the forefront of the list of evils it was This statement I challenge “ 
recent convention in my own city, when Propesed to correct. 1 refer to the attack unless one should wish to quibble a 
ios dienisealinl a il Taek elias All such On the mill village I note that the the term “understanding and sympat 
conclusions are merely relative to the Bishop in his latest pronouncement issued 45 1 reters to the relations between t 


t 


mill village and those of the larger 
community.” 


-( Pichi : a 1 the mill population and the larger communtt 
individual reactions and views of the !om Richmond on March 14 puts on the | I rs | ; Risl 
of it i scussine thi ; A number of the preachers in [1s 
proponent. I am unable to see how the S°tt pedal a bit in di cussing this point mber o preachers 
Southern Industrial Council can say that | take it that he has acquired some in Cannon's own church, who are ai 


() hours a week is too long for people lormation about the matter since March engaged in work in mill villages, jon 


: sna & 1927 in challenging this statement 
vork, or that 55 hours a week is too =< -_ 
for people to work, and that 5 It is unnecessary, in this presence, to The thought is also advanced 


right. It natural t enter into any elaborate defense of the “Appeal” that the mill village “1s 


ave not really thought cotton mill village \ny one who cares the best training ground for citizens 
tbout the proposition, that to familiarize himself with the facts must 1 that it does not train residents 
\ 


0 first-hand investigation agree that the South could not have had Participation in government.” In a later 
the workers. but th: inv industrial development. in the wav Communication, Bishop Cannon deno 
Ihably read some of the of textile mills, unless mill villages had the mill villages as “essentially tf 
Labor Bureaus { ’ been built as the mills were built. Today, istic,” and in one of his communicat 
overnment and have noted that in New even, there are very few cities in the Speaks of the mill village as “a kn 
England, with whom they are disposed South that could afford housing facilities modern feudal system in which the 
lisparaging way, have tor the employes of a 20,000 spindle mill, owners do all the thinking and plam 
if their States. In a few of our textile centers. some From what I know about this m 
wise to profit by portion of the mill population is domiciled I cannot think that Bishop Canno: 


s 


‘rs, and while I am in privately owned houses. Such homes those views from any first-hand 


1 


concede that we should imitate furnish an ocular demonstration of what ledge and study of the propositiot 
reditable performance of could be expected if mills did not pre I agree with Mr. Fitzgerald wh: 
inclined to a “coy sat” le homes for substantially all of their says in a recent letter to me, “I d 


t Vict 
We must n workers. Ot all the sordid, drab, un- suppose there is a more independ 
hat the textile industry in attractive communities and places of — self-asserting class of people anywher* 


hoary-headed with age habitation, commend me to the typical who know better what they want 
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oo represent a more genuine type of 
denocracy, than will be found among 
mill villages of the South.” 
think Mr. 


ut this 


Fitzgerald knows more 


situation than does 


any one 
» had anything to do with the 
ppeal.” I know of no man more 


mpetent to speak with authority about 
h matters than Mr. Fitzgerald, for 

we all know something of what he and 
associates have accomplished in Dan- 

, and we are all proud of his leader- 
p in such matters. He has dealt with 


\ ce 


of these problems in an_ intimate 
for many years and speaks with 
thority. 


| happen to have personal knowledge 

three mill villages in our district 

ere the mill employes, living in com- 

pany owned homes, operate the munici- 
it palities, electing their own Mayor and 
rt \ldermen, and running things as com- 
iletely as they are run by citizens of 
other town that I know of. I do 

1 not believe that these cases are unique. 
ven where the mill village is not an 
corporated municipality, they always 


mpose a compact body of voters easy 
} 


nM { 


ve reached, and their support is eagerly 
sought on every question being voted 
ipon in the sub-division in which they 
ve, and I believe that any mill owner 
ind who attempted dictate his 


to to em- 
int ployes how they should vote on any ques- 
the tion would probably be in the very middle 
ul a bad tix and would never attempt 
te such a thing more than once. 
uld While the mill village dweller may not 


vn his home, his experience in_ that 
he respect is not unique. If it takes home 
hat wnership to make citizenship, then we 
cr ust deny that designation to a very 
Ive large proportion of the population of the 
nil ited States. 


| appeal for reasonableness and sane- 
view i a discussion of this mat 
ot the mill village, instead of a mere 


ess of 


ringing together of words and phrases 

it jingle. 

In the industrial development of the 
south, both that of the past and what we 
have in the future, the mill 
illage is a fact and not a theory. It is 

ot reason to talk about abolishing it, 
“ally r merging it, whatever that may mean. 

lf any one wants to be of real help in 

nunection with this matter, let him assist 

g is to make our mill villages better and 
er than they are, and let him assist 
ger s, as an industry, to bring the standard 
the poorest mill village up to the 

tandard of the best. No one would con- 

d that the mill village is an ideal con- 

th dition. IL know of no ideal conditions in 
. thi man relationships. I do contend that 
onditions, in all respects, in the mill 
are better than the conditions 
the of the average 
of moderate income, located else 


pe to 


= 


IaLe, 
ivel rrounding lives 
nily 


oe Danger of the “Appeal” 


ship \hat does make me want to beg the 


1» and his associates to call off their 

ite! the thing that does give me grave 
es ern, is the fear—I would almost say 

fal ertainty—that those who have sinis- 
the conditions that exist 
who would like to 
tle our development, those who have 

ng ve for us and no interest in us, 
pt to despoil us, those birds of prey 

got are leaving a picked carcass and are 
\ ng a fresh kill, will get behind the 

did breastworks which our friends 

uulding f them, and with their 


ke signs on 


here, those 


tor 
reputable protection to safeguard 

. will spray us with their poisoned 
ts and If Blanshard and 

or ‘cers who are worse, and those who 


gases. 
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come after him—the professional labor 
agitators, the trouble-makers, the 
socialists, the Reds—can say, as they go 
about their reform business, that the 
Church is with them and back of them, 
it puts a powerful weapon in their hands. 
We must not mistake that fact. We of 
the South are religiously inclined and are 
more readily influenced by movements 
that appear to have the sanction of the 
Church, and for which our church leaders 
are speaking and writing. Believing that 
these friends really wish to help us, and 
being convinced that they can help us, I, 
therefore, hope they will make 
changes in their approach. 


some 


In conclusion, let me say that what I 
really intended to do in this discussion 
was to make an appeal to you, myself, 
instead of referring so often to those who 
have attacked us and instead of attempt- 
ing much of an to 
charges. 


so answer their 


Dept. of Industrial Relations 


I wanted to say that I do not contend 

and [| am sure that none of us 
tend—that our industry is invulnerable 
I will admit that none of us have done 
everything we could do to eliminate all 
grounds for criticism of in the con- 
duct of our business. I am that 
none of us are 100% right in all of our 
dealings with those who work with us 
in the mills. I certainly will not claim 
that there is nothing lacking in the in 
terest we take in the happiness and wel 
fare of those who are with 
us. None of our villages are everything 
they ought to be. Some are worse than 
others, and there is hardly one that could 
be pointed to as being ideal. It may be 
that there are some mill owners who have 
no real interest in their employes, except 
for what they can get out of them. Ii 
it be true that there is any appreciable 
number of mill workers who have such 
a feeling toward their employers, then 
all of us must bear some responsibility 
for such a condition. All of us 
something to the industry in which we 
are engaged and should be 
exercise ourselves to 
obligation. 


con 


us 
sure 


associated 


owe 


wo 
that 


willing 
discharge 


I urge, therefore, that each of us go 
home from this meeting with the determi 
nation that we will take a deeper interest 
than we have ever taken in the welfare 
and lives of those who labor with us in 
our mills, that we will exercise ourselves 
to make better their working conditions 
and their living conditions, and that we 
will do our full part in helping them to 
a happier and better life and a brighter 
vision of their responsibilities as citizens 
of the communities in which they live 
Let us determine that we will deal with 
even-handed justice in our every relation 
and contact with them, and that we 
sympathize with them in all of 
problems, and try and lead them to a 
broader sympathy with 


will 
their 


us in working 
out the salvation of our industry. Above 
all, let us determine to promote and 
prove the already happy and cordial rela 
tions that 
employees. 

Let us go a further 
Let us determine that 
content with an interest in 
dividual problems and contacts, but that 
we will agree to promoting 
throughout our industry the things for 
which we profess to stand. 

To that end, I propose that this asso 
ciation establish a Department of Indus 
trial Relations, attached to the office of 
the secretary and treasurer, and supply 
that Department with a sufficient number 
of capable men or women, or both, who, 


m 


exist between us and our 


step than this 


we will not be 


our own in 


assist in 


under the guidance and direction of the 
officers of this association and the Board 
of Government, will seek to promote 
throughout the entire industry the very 
best things for which the best men in 
the industry stand, and which they are 
practicing daily in the conduct of their 
business, and in its relation to their em- 
ployees. I dare say that there is hardly 
a one of us who would not welcome the 
help and assistance of such a Department. 
I believe that if we will establish this 
Department and are happy in the selec- 
tion of its personnel, that we will soon 
begin to see definite progress made in 
all matters that call for improvement. 
Let us do this because we are resolved 
that this is our industry, our country, 
that those who work with us in the mills 
are our friends and fellow-laborers, and 
that we know better how to do what is 
needed than any one else—that all of this 





W. E. Beattie, Former President, 
A. G. Me A. 
is our task and our responsibility, and 
that we will work at the job until it 1s 


I can finish it 

Did I suggest that the tasks confront- 
ing us were difficult ? 

Nothing that is 
doing. 

Did I urge that we dismiss all selfish 
considerations in 


finished so far as you and 


easy to do is worth 


approaching these 
problems ? 

Selfishness is an insuperable barrier to 
understanding. We all long 
revival in our business, and we 
need that, but we have a greater need for 
a genuine revival of religion in our hearts 
so that selfishness may be displaced by a 


a common 
for a 


deeper concern for those with whom we 
come in contact 


Did I say that we should preserve this 
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part of the country for our own people, 
for our children and children’s children? 

“Who saves his country, saves himself, 
saves all things, and all things saved do 
bless him. Who lets his country die, 
lets all things die, dies himself, ignobly, 
and all things dying curse him,” are the 
words of that great Georgian, Benjamin 
H. Hill. 

Did I appeal to you to give earnest 
thought to the proposition of drawing 
closer to those who work in your mills? 
Let me beg you not to permit any man 

set of men to deter you with the 
cry of paternalism. We have travelled 
too fast and too far in this direction in 
this country to omit doing a good thing 
because some 


or 


who disagrees with 
your way of doing it calls your plan 
paternalistic. 

Did I say that Bishop Cannon and his 
associates could give us valuable help? 

It may be that the Ministry and the 
Church are leaving the work to which 
they are divinely called, in attempting 
through — organizations, Boards and 
Bureaus, to regulated society and busi 
ness, either by edict, Episcopal address, 
resolution or lobbies, whether State 
National. I sometimes think they have 
missed the way at this point and are 
floundering in the mud, dissipating their 
own energies and the funds 
from their members. I am_ positive, 
however, that if they will kindle the fires 
of revival the land, if, with the 
burning zeal flaming evangels, they 
will preach such gospel as the Master 
brought that time he taught the crowds 
that pressed on him as he trod the shores 
of Galilee, if they will stir the hearts of 
men to be about their “Father's business,” 
then they can well afford to dismiss their 
concern as to the settlement and adjust 
ment of these matters of detail in the 
conduct of business. Such matters can 
he safely left to the wiser judgment and 
broader experience of men whose 
been illuminated by altar 
fires kindled and kept burning by a con 
secrated ministry. 


one 


or 


collected 


over 


ot 


wisdom has 


Did I urge you, as we consider these 
matters, to have in mind those who will 
inherit this business from us? 


Most of us here can manage to rub 
through whatever comes. The time 1s 
not long for many of us. But some of 


us have sons, some of us have grandsons, 
if not, we have an organization of young 
men we have been training to take our 
places, to carry on as we lay down the 
burden. Our interest in making the in 
dustry safe for them is greater than it is 


in making our own tasks easier. It 
should be so, and if these men before 
me will accept the call of action and 


service as a sacrament and the sacrifices 
entailed as a joy, I would ask no one to 
underwrite the result. 


An Almost Speechless Banquet 





Honor Guests Introduced and Then 


O°’ Hay 


American 
Associa 


Capt. 


rTrHE  hanquet the 
[ Cotton Manufacturers 
Convention held in Richmond 
Thursday night of last week 
marked by the presence of a large 
number of cotton manufacturers in 
the hall and a fair number of ladies 
and by the absence of 
any long speeches. 

President George S. Harriss intro- 
duced the honor guests, each of whom 


ot 


tion 
was 


in the gallery; 


Takes the 


Floor 


responded briefly. Walker D. Hines, 
president of The Cotton-Textile Insti 
tute, expressed the wish that those 
present would hold the occasion 
grateful remembrance as one time he 
had been with them without making 
a speech. E. Kent Swift, a member 
of the Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers represented that organiza- 
tion in the absence of President G. 


in 
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Buxton who was unavoidably 
North. After offer 

ings from the National Asso 
n, My: stated that he 


d every of it 


in the 


Swiit 
member 


could have 


hmond and have heard 


on problem 


Anoth 
Rousmaniere, 


Spencer Turner, president 
' 


Association 


on ‘Textile 


He offer 


of Cot 
York 
interesting 


very sugge 


“unmade rood pay 
iS | know.” 


honot 


no co 


ident ol 


\ssocia 
pledged he: 


otton- Textile Institute whicl 


work won 


and J | 


is destined to 


11eVve 


det for the industry Scott 


president of the Cotton Manuta 


is \ Cle 
Harri 


th 


of 


otate 


ition Georgia, Ire 


own 


he pinch hitter” 
evening the most difficult 


al ince 


| 


division 


man’ speech 


of the 


he read another 
Pickard, 


of the 


chiet textile 


Bureau of Foreign & 


ldomestic Commerce, represented D1 


Julius Klein, director of that bureau 
In introducing Mr. Pickard, 
: : 


almost started a political 


to 


Presi 


dent Harris 


rally by paying a warm tribute 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover 


(his brought forth sustained applause 


j 


ich was particularly significant in 


southerners. 


Facts in Business 
Dr. Klein’ 


M1 


address, presented by 
Pickard, follows in part 


In 


center 


of the 
manutacturing 
ot 
He is no 


is the day 
market 
observes 
takable 
lulled by the old prewar economic 


‘What 


good 


nis consumer 
and 
the 


domination 


every 


one evidence his unmis 
longer 
opiate, 
father 1s 


he 


ernational 


was good enough for 


Lor Today 


up = t 


enough 
masterfully 


mit steps 


the int 


counter and gives his order tor ‘some 


and not tor mid 


And the 
this 


thing made for me my 


Victorian ancestry ever grow 
volume of insistent 
of the 
sons for the impressive export expansion 
of the United States 


have been nurtured since 


world-wide 


ng, 


demand is one most potent rea- 


whose industries 
their 
ol 


beginnings 
just such an atmosphere 
with the past 


proneermg 
iInpatience 

In the presence of this new revolution 
iry spirit, this 
to be rid of worn-out trade practices, the 
startled manutacturers 

no longer point complacently to their 
‘diplomas from the good old school of 
hard kn the 
Something 


impetuous determination 


merchants and 


their 
timely 


ks’ as certificates ot 
far 
this newer 


consumer protest is to be placated 


prestige more 


must be produced 1 type ot 

Pre 
war experience may be a good teacher, but 
only in those increasingly rare circum 
stances when today’s problems coincide 
with those of the previous age when that 


experience was acquired. It may seem 
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E.T. Pickard, W ho Represented Dr. Julius 
Klein in Addressing the A. C. M. A. 
Banquet 


present 


frequently the 


and living 
liscard the 


has been cr 


manutact 


States 


rated 


neration ot but there 


whers; 


lso unfortunately a gradually in 


creasing number of such ‘family firms’ in 


which the inheritance of power and au 


thority has not always been accompanied 


by a correspe nding executive 


ability In other ls, our mat 
development has reached 


that stockl 
involved in 


tufactur 
suc h a 
banks and 


f maturity iolders, 


others factory ownership, as 


well as trade als, 


all of 


cerned in our 


trade associations, 
other 


jour! 


and the many factors con 
industrial leadership, must 
watchtul against the deaden 
Nothing could 
to that 


has 


begin to be 


ing lethargy of nepotism 


be more completely disastrous 


vigorous, aggressive initiative which 


characteristic 01 
than the 


‘| he 


eage>rlcss 


pec uliar ly 


been so) 


American business leadership 


dry rot of ‘ancestor worship.’ Hew 


competition, the new restive 


buyers throughout the world, make the 


outlook 
dustry 


unusually dubious for any im 


leadership its 


to 


whos au 


the 


owes 


thority solely heritage Since 


economic world of today is so incom 


parably more dynamic and volatile, wit 


its new pressure of consumer demand 


and of sharpened trade rivalry, there 1s 


the most imperative necessity tor 


the 


commercial operations are t 


rigid establishment of actual factors 
upon whicl 
Experience and judgment 


all ad 


business struc 


be conducted 


courage and common sense are 


mirable virtues, but any 


solely 


ture of this day which rests upo! 


them represents just much wasted 


SO 


has also the 


effort and emotion unless it 
foundation stones of solid, timely facts 
“But, it will be asked, doesn’t it border 
closely upon impertinence to suggest that 
our executives do not 


so 


appreciate 
elementary, even primitive an axiom, as 


1 
+ 


this requirement of precise data? Pos- 
sibly this is true regarding the details of 
production; but when it to dis- 
tribution, market analyses, costs, 
indices of buying and ele- 
ments in the ot from 
producer to consumer, our business leader 
ship is still dependent to an appalling de 
upon surmise and 
definite data. 


comes 
selling 
power other 


goods 


movement 


gree 
than 


opinion, rather 


Export Trade an Example 


“In no respect have the post-war 
consequent need 
up-to-date data been 
demonstrated than in 
We have ob- 
served within this eventful decade the 
complete abandonment of that ancient 
fiction that the United States can succeed 
solely in cotton, 
copper, and a_ few 
mechanical specialties—automobiles, type- 
We are 
no longer intimidated by that phantom of 
our 


and the 


transtormations 
for and 
more convincingly 


the fie Id ot 


accurate 


foreign trade 


exporting raw staples 


petroleum, wheat 


writers, cash registers, tractors. 


supposed those 
ot 
conjured 


inferiority in major 
essentials 


skillfully 
years by our European 


prosperous ( xporting SO 


up tor us in past 


rivals 
“Then there is the fiction that peculi 


lary costly packing facilities are indis- 


pensable for success in exporting, and 


that the lack of talent in this respect has 
been one of the for the 
defective 


many reasons 


illeged foreign trading opera 


tions of this country. Close scrutiny of 


he actual facts, however, based upon 


tabulation 
ot markets, 
American packing as_ the 


retul of packing conditions 


scores foreign reveals 
ol 
In the first place, 
of American 
ig this field has led them 


to 


peel any 


and with good reason 


relative inexperience 


neerns enteril 


confess their ignorance and make 


Capt. Irving O'Hay, Who Spoke at 
1. C. M. A. Banquet 


actual transportation 


in many cases have 


the 
j 


and 


war. 
ules consular 


been world-wide 
likewise 


s which have 
reacted 
In- 
ughly old 
is the practice ot 
all too many European houses, the Ameri 
can newcomer has carefully posted him- 
self upon actual conditions of today with 


vears have 


upon packing necessities 
} 


thors 


experiences, as 


reiving upon 


prewar 


the result that his packing is being cited 
port officials and 
steamship companies as an example to 


by foreign consuls, 
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European shippers in almost 


major market of the world. 
Our Foreign Organization 
Then there 
unequipped 


is the fiction 
with 


that w 
comme 
colonies similar to those whose mer 


overseas 


have long been the active vehicles { 
distribution of British, German, and 
Kuropean exporters. This may hav 
1913 when there wer 
two American Chambers of ( 
abroad, than half a 
of American hb 
handfuls of An 
can merchants in any save a few cay] 
such as Paris, London, Mexico Cit 
Havana. But to assume that this 
dition now continues is to ignore tl 
velopment of a whole 
factors our commercial prox 
abroad. The operations of the War 17 
1917 and 1918 oblite: 
between American houses 
enemy firms which had previously se: 
outlets for so large a_ portior 
American exports. This threw 
merchants on their own responsibilit 
today by far the 
trading foreign 
through 


the case before 
one or 
merce less 
overseas branches 


and mere scattered 


series oO} 
in 


Board during 
the ties 


as 


ot 


greater 
countries is 


part o1 
hai 
American agents 
who have underg 
rigorous training in this country or abr 
under American influence. Today t 
are 20 American Chambers 
Commerce in foreign capitals. Ther 
over 100 ot American 
serving as invaluable outposts for An 
can industry, and the 
tions of 


in 
either 


through natives 


nearly 


branches ba 
wide-spread opt 
our post war merchant 
planted commercial 
American concerns along every seal 
\gain, 
complete 

fictions in 


have contacts 
illustration of 
disappearance of 


the presence of 


we have an 


commer 


lacts 
7 | oO 


hear 


take illustration 
much about the supposed host 
of Europe toward 


one more 


American goods w 


has been often cited by way of discoura 


ing American before t 


the 


manutacturers 
venture 
world 


into a sales campaign in 
Careful of the 
complete in 


reviews 
the 
supposition 
ot specialized 
Europe offers by 
attractive market, in the 
of her vastly improv 
buying power through the stabilizatior 
currency and the recovery of 
because of the 
awakening wil 


available reve al 
of this 


one line 


data 
For 1 
\mer 
all 


curacy 
than 

manutactures, 
the 
place 


most 
becauss 


indus 


and secondly prot 


SOC ial and econ mc 


has aroused desires, a lonegine 


the 
tradition-wearied 


new 
those products of 
the 


new world w 
symbolize t 
industrialists 
the 


MNpressive 


and 
the 


accounts tor 


summers thie 


acCTOSs 


lantic new age 


spirit of 
the creas 
our sales of automobiles to Europe w 
from million dollar 
1922 to one hundred thirteen milliot 


lars last year 


Tose twenty-five 


“Similar 


illustrations could Le 


duced almost without 
the 


avoiding in this day of sudden and 


clearly imperative necessity 


plete economic transformation, any 


siderable dependence upon assumpti 


tradition. In their place, if our bus 
thinking is to be 
the most rigid adhet 
and timely factual 
Enter Capt. O’Hay 


this 


we 
to 


must have 


precis anal) 

\fter 
evening, the big noise started 1 
ot ¢)"} 

ot took 

hearers through a dozen or more 
and up and down the scale of emot 
ally moralistic appeal. 


comparatively 


form Irving 


who 


Captain 


soldier fortune, 


Mal! 


the act 


pre 


sound and product 


peas t 


iY 


end, demonstrat 
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Miss Dozier Depicts Effect of 
Mill Life Upon Mountain People 


features of the 
il session of the convention of 
Cotton Manufacturers 
ation on Friday morning of last 

eek were two addresses by actual 
rs in the field of industrial re- 
The first speaker was Miss 
Dozier, of the Pacolet 
Mtg. Co. Miss Dozier’s 
per consisted mostly of a very in- 


: outstanding 


.merican 


Katharine 


- ( ) 


resting and illuminating word pic- 
ire reflecting the change in social 


tion effected by mill life upon 


ntaineers of the South. Her 
lress follows in part: 

Many years spent in educational work 
| social service have convinced me 


it all social problems of home, school, 


d community are per se educational 
blems and lend themselves to solution 
jucation methods. 
home better- 
civic improvement, social develop- 
ment, and worthy citizenship, are dealt 
our educational system. 
The community mill village 


teachers, preachers, overseers, 


Therefore, problems of 


nurse, 
Vsiciall, 
al workers, the heads of the various 
epartments in our mill village form a 
munity Council and a_ Recreation 
\ssociation. These organizations formu- 
plans for an educational program in 
ich all participate working 
eral good and happiness. 


can for 


lieving that we live in an age when 


s prophecy, “A little child shall 
them,” is being beautifully fulfilled, 
problems are all attacked through 


medium of the child in the home and 
tandards are set up in physical educa- 

health, nutrition, sanitation, school 
of sort, recreation, and 
home, church, school, and 
which direct in- 
on his home today and a lasting 


1s 


every 
ship in 


unity, assure a 


sion on the home-maker of to- 
W Primarily every problem of 
school, and community, originates 


home and the place to deal with 
uuble is at its source. 
the trouble and 
Therefore, we direct 
to the the 
village. The condition of 
due to the standard up 
that home. Where we find a low 
d, the existing bad 
standard home 


ve the cause of 
no trouble. 


first attention home of 
our 


me 1s set 


condition 1s 


a 2ur dl 


means 


shall 


How 


we raise the gen 

tandard to a desirable level? Not 
e, nor by precept alone, nor by 
only How shall we create a 

ind for the best home conditions 7 
know that people will have only 
hich they really want and_ truly 
How shall we know whether or 

r homes are improving — their 


ls and raising their levels ? 
take these several questions and 
them in turn so that by seeking 


swers to them we shall arise at 
sensible solution that proceeds with 
atical accuracy from the known 


inknown. 


termining the standard of a home 
t know something of the previous 
ment of the home-makers, the 
their origin, the homes of their 
neighbors, their education, their 
unig, their customs, the things to 
‘tich they have been accustomed. 
All excellence is determined by com- 


parison and a home we may visit may be 
poor indeed when compared with a far 
better one but superior to a humbler 
home. 

For 
mis- 


Let us take a concrete example. 
several years I was a mountain 
sionary teacher. I visited many cabin 
homes in our mountain coves. Wooden 
shutters, dirt floors, unceiled walls, clap 
board roofs, mud and stick chimneys, one 
large room with a lean-to, housed the 
entire family of eight or ten members. 


Baked, boiled, or steamed foods were 
rare. “Fry and pone’ constituted the 
principal diet. Illiteracy was general 


among the older members of the family. 
Modern conveniences were unknown. A 


trip to the spring furnished drinking 
water. Baths were a luxury indulged in 
only at intervals except when warm 


weather permitted the swimmin’ hole to 
be enjoyed. 

After working in this mountain section 
I came down to the Piedmont belt to take 
charge of the educational work in on 
of our cotton mills. This particular mill 
draws its help from the mountain section 
where I had worked and I had the best 
opportunity for studying the adaptation 
of the people to their new environment 


One Woman’s Story 
to 
the 
careworn 
me, “When | 
walked trom 


by 


care 


the 
ot 


learned 
and 


thing be 
was 

One 
to 


I've 


The first 
newcomers 
plumbing. 
woman said 
the miles 


use 
mountain 
think ot 
the 


spring 





President, 


Stuart W. Cramer, Former 


BG. Ms A. 


to the house totin’ water til T was plum 
wore out, hit’s wuth the move we've made 
just to have runnin’ water handy, and 
jist a spigot to turn to git all a body 
An’ then there’s the lights. Not 
that we ever needed any more’n what we 
had up to the mountains fur there wan't 
nothin’ to set up fur up thar an’ I was 


needs. 


alus so wore out come night I was ready 
to go to bed at sundown. The chillen 
never had nothin’ to set up fur nuther, 
no books, no comp’ny, no nothin’, so we 
all went to bed at candle-light. Now 
there’s the paper to read. No I hain't 
learnt to read yit bit I aim to when | 


WORLD 





Katherine Dozier, Who Spoke Before the 


A. C. M. A. 


Convention 


go to night school. Some o' the you 

uns reads to me now an ‘hit’s er sight 
what's a goin’ on in the world | never 
knowed nothin’ about until we come here 


“Camp-meetin’ onct a year was abou 


the only time | ever seed any folks it 
side the ole man an’ the yvounguns, and 
then the things we had to sav t each 
other was mostly about who'd died an’ 
who'd married and who'd got another 
mouth to feed sens last « imp-meetin 
Yes ef 1 was to say what was the most 
I'd got out o’ comin’ here, hit'd be the 
water fust then the lights, and then 
somethin’ to talk about And then 
there’s pay day. We never seen no real 


cash when we lived up on Skitt’s moun 


tain. The ole man'd take some chickens 
an’ eggs down to the cross-roads &to’ 
when we give plum out o’ sto’ rations 


and swap ’em for what we had to have 


and there wan't nothing left over for 


cloes no time 


“In summer hit wan't so bad fur ‘twer’nt 


cold and we never seed nobody much no 
time ‘cept at camp meetin’ like I've tole 
yer. And in the winter we never got 


away much nohow so hit tuck powerful 


little for cloes hot or cold weather. Git 
the ole man to tell yer what he did the 
fust time he drawed atter we come here.” 


The Old Man 


old) man being questioned, 
“Wal the ole woman has told you 


Answers 
The 


said : 


on 


we never seed no real cash til we come 
here Did she tell you how we come to 
move? Wal hit was this ‘er way Ball 
that's Buck's boy, you've seed him around 
here, works in the weave room, well he 
come up to Skitt’s one Sunday ai 
wisht you could a knowed the diffrunes 
‘twixt the way he looked atore he'd wen 
to the mill and atter he’d come bacl 
biled shirt, sto’ cloes \ iller 
shoes, neck tie, handkercher, re lar 
town feller I said, ‘Looks hk ver 
makin’ out pretty good down to the mill 
jedgin’ frum yer outfit’, and he lowed 


as I'd do a plum sight better’n what I 


was ef I'd move off'n Skitt’s down to 
the mill too. You see I had a likely 
chanct o’ young uns and the ole woman 
was alus a rarin’ cause there wan't no 
school nigh enough to send ’em She 


lowed she never wanted ‘em to grow up 
plum ign’rant and know nothin’ like ther 
mammy and daddy up and 
‘George, I sho do want as how the chillen 
could go to school and I’ve heerd they’s 


so she 


Says 
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a good one down to the mill ten months 
out'n ever vear That so set n 
back fud I'd alus ‘lowed. she would 1 
want to leave Skitt’s fur no amoun 
ny So I Savs to Bill says | 

‘Mebbe we'll come You come back 1 
see us gin we dont 

‘Atter Bill’d went she kep’ pesterin 
me to move til I said, ‘Well, [ll give ve 
yer druthers this time and | recko 
we can come back gin we don't like it 
down thar So we come. Fust pay day 
when | drawed the fust time I neve 
knowed what to do with so much at onct 
I'd never saw no real money to speak of 
afore. When we needed some sto’ rations 
I'd alus tuck some eggs and butter like 
the le woman's done tole ver and ther 
never was nothin’ left over. So I'd never 
seed cash Ther was more money in that 


fust pay ticket than I'd 


alore | 


} 
ever seed at one 


bought some tobacco, and so 





snuff tur her, and some candy fur the 
voung uns I'd done got enough rations 
re | drawed, to last a spell, and | 
never knowed what to do with what was 
vern above what I'd spend. Hit ‘us the 
in way the next week and atter a 
vhile I got plum worried = erbout 
n hit around and I never knowed 

to do with real money So one 





day I thought I'd ax the cap'n about hit 
I | u could a heerd him laugl 
H twant often any feller had 
ren he knowed what to do with 
(were mostly the other way round, but 
he said he'd show me what to do with 
the cash that I was a totin’ round and 
worrvin’ over So he tuck me to a big 
brick buildin’ up town and tuck me up t 
1 sort o° cage with some white collar 
biled shirt fellers inside and said, ‘Give 
‘em your money, George, and they'll take 
keer of it fur ve So I give it to one of 
‘em and all I got back was jist a leeth 
valler book with some figgers and writin’ 
in hit. But the Cap'n said hit ‘us all 
right and ef I wanted my money back 
he'd show me how to git hit any time 
1 wisht ve could a knowed how I felt 
a havin’ all them sto’ cloes, white collar 
fellers a waitin’ on me and callin’ m« 
‘MR. Forrest,’ meanin’ me 1 tell yer | 
walked outer that fine buildin’ a feeln 
kinder peart, plum diffrunt from what | 
had afore You see I was jist a plum 
vagabone afore I come to the mill—run 
a leetle one hoss farm fer Mr. White 
Never made much more'n rations no time 
even when I tuck the corn I'd raised and 
sold hit out’n a jug. Yes, I had a leeth 
still Sellin’ the corn on the year 
wouldn't brung nothin’ nohow and makin’ 
a rum out’n the mash brung in a leetl 
’Talnl More 
No, | never put no money ever weel 
the ba cause the ole woman ‘lowed 
he wan't going to have her young uns a 
kin’ like ragamuftins and she wanted 
omethin’ fur hersef too Phen, blame 
ef she didn’t make me buy some sto’ clo¢ 
tur myself a savin’ she didn't aim to have 
chillen ‘shamed 0’ they daddy 
“Butternut jeans were good enough 


fur me and hit laste 
ots 


sa plum sight better’n 
now. But hit is 
oolish to spend a mort o’ 





at I’m wearin’ kindet 


evardin 
hand 
the mill to 


time 


and spinnin’ and weavin’ by 


a feller make 


buy 


when 


can enough in 
sto’ cloes 


“She ‘lowed she'd last 
n a hand loom anyhow and I'd jist as 
well git without 
\tter a while we got caught up on cloes 
and | back to the bank agin and | 
had more'n I'd put He hit ‘us 
That was the fust time I knowed 
money'd work fur you ef you worked fur 
hit fust. 


“What 


wove her yard 


me sumthin’ 


or vo 


went 


in said 


intrust 


do ye reckin the ole woman 
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eed | 


hoein’ to 


money fur now lower 
‘Amt yo nuff 


the gyardin h the beans 


her, got 
and 
rself with 


| 
reckin 


s "thor 
Ane 

| t yard 

and 

1O pretties 

the fust 


oO Want more 


somethin 


pretty 


no mort il ood 


pinnin 


ivered an 


had 


( Vda 
everything | vad 
+} 


nothing 


ought 
‘ 1 
jis plum ornery 


xes and them tellers 
me ‘MR 

Quare what a 

leetle money in the bank ‘Il do 

let An’ et’ we hadn 

wed been a vei 

he farm the vear'd 

in rations and 


knowed whether there'd 
a right 
rot ahead 
more 
mm the 
dest boy, he 
a plantin’ pear hes o 
ul id and wri 


grammar schoo 


gv school 


\nd my 


nN int 


leart in 


grandechilles 
ther, all that big 


school’s gom'’ ever day 


& M hool ‘lo 


grand-pap 


But here 


time with my gab 
things me 


et here and talks ibout thre chillen a 
wn what we never know | 


bout a 


lore we 


Have vou got 
orphans 


ler | 
It 


s down te 


Come 


tell’n them fel 

Reckin U1 
dollars fur them little 1 
daddy 


home I heerd ve 


the sto’ about 
ve ve nve 
thout mammy ner 
to’ hy 


ditty unt 
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renter. 
Grand- 


school 


have a 
married. 
that 
young uns. 
like comes on 
powerful fast in this neck o’ the woods. 

“Have ye Well, I ’m plum 
proud ye and set a spell. Come 
agin. I’m myself fer 
talkin’ so git goin’ 
‘bout the Skitts’ moun- 
tain and the mill ‘pears like I ain’t got no 
atall.” 


have to 
grown and 
comin’ on 

lack 


the 


no more, so I 
“Chillen 
childen a (Guess 
won't never plenty o’ 
‘Pears undergrowth 
got to go? 
come 
plum shamed o’ 


much but when I 


diffrunce ‘twixt 


stoppin’ 


sense 


True Standards Must Be Set 
Much 


actual 
| 


more could be trom 


compari- 


given 
the 
living 


experience drawing 


conditions 
just 


son between previous 
conditions but the story 
faithiul in detail, 


that 


and 
told, 


the thoughtful man to see 


present 
causes 


true 


true and 


standards of comparison must be set up 
if true conclusions are to be arrived at. 
The problem of employers is to first as- 
certain present conditions, then provide 
better living conditions as ever 
higher standards are set up and to see to 
it that all engaged in their line of busi- 
ness shall fall in line with the progressive 
policy of the best in the field. 

There is much quaint truth in_ this 
nonsense rhyme which I quote as sum- 
ming up the philosophy of comparison of 
pre-existent and existent conditions, so 
that we may have a basis for improving 
social environment : 

Behold, my child, the chimpanzee 

He sits in the ancestral tree 


ever 


From which we sprung in ages gone, 
I'm glad we sprung—Had we held on 
We might—so far as I can see 
Be horrid chimpanzees today. 


Societal Engineering 


A Discussion of Industrial Rela- 
tions by Dr. Marjorie A. Potwin 


on industrial re 
Dr. Marjorie A. 


Saxon 


Tl second. talk 

lations was by 
and Chesnee 
Spartanburg, S. ( Miss 


“Societal 


} 
tne 


Potwin, of 
Mills, ot 


Potwin her subject 


Het 


took as 


engineering address follows 
n part: 
Not 


stood on the 
below me at the 


long ago I 
n mill 1) 
mill 


on, bale after bale, precious raw 


root ot 
wh 


of the negroes unload 


were 





Dr. Marjorie A. Potwin, Who Spoke Before 
the A.C. M. A. Convention 


3 ; 
ateria every lock and fiber teeming 


with its myraid potentialities 
ider the best 


i technical ‘ 


thought and experience 


ngineering that raw 


material refined and = condi 


aT d 


would be 
tione d 


per ishable 


and fashi into a soft and 


fabric or transformed into a 


product 


ward and durable enough for 


kears and ar W CCIS 
Where else in all the 
< there 


the h 


world, T thought, 
anv other raw material so flexible 
ands of man, so infinite in capac 

ertible under the influence and 


it is subjected and 


mill, I 


before me 


front of the 
Out 


stretched a mill village, its streets at that 
moment full of people, children returning 
to school after the noon recess and men 
and women going to their work in the 
mill. <All the and woes of life 
walked in that crowd; ambition and in 
difference, confidence and distrust, 
and evil, health and disease, people grop- 
ing through like half asleep, people with 
purposes fixed, the strong, the weak, 
the adjusted, the misfit. There were 
school children eager to get out of the 
mill school and away from the village; 
there were children counting the days 
until they would be old enough to work 
in the mill. Some people were thinking 
of work as a curse, some were looking 
upon work as a blessing. There were 
people feeling that the cotton mill marked 
them with a stigma, there were those 
proud to have taken their places in the 
industry. 

Here before me was a_ wonderful 
people—a people in the making, awaken 
ing from a long chrysalis and under 
going from a rural folk 
into an industrial people, infinite in possi 
bilities, limitless in capacity, reaching out 
for leadership. 

Under the influence of the cotton mill 
people were undergoing 
change. Like cotton in a breaker, they 
were losing old identities in subjecting 
transforma 


weals 


good 


transmission 


these social 


themselves to a process of 


tion and a new environment. 


Industry cannot confine itself to 
economic influence alone. Industry is a 
social force, moving in the lives of all 
who take their talents to her threshold 
A cotton mill is not a combination of 
machinery and human mechanism—it 1s 
an organization of folks working with 
machines. 

Whether it will or no, a cotton mill 
personifies itself. It takes unto itself im 
tangible qualities of heart and mind and 
soul. It the 
those about it It choose 


lives of 
to be 
presence is a force 
folks think 
bad. They 


things con 


itself’ in 
cannot 


reflects 


non-entitv—its 
With or without its 
of it in terms of 
look to it) for 
sciously or unconsciously it answers them 
the in 


very 
consent 
good or 
many and 
unintentionally 
There is no 


Intentionally or 


fluence of a mill exists 
escape from that, for everywhere stimu 
lus and response set themselves in motion 
It is for the quality and the intensity of 
the interplay that persons are responsible 
Simply to be is to be an influence 


And thus it is that the cotton mills of 
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the South are making two prod 
cotton cloth and citizens. 

Engineering of any descriptios 
chanical, chemical, electrical or 
is the acceptance of scientific pr 
and the following of technical met 
applying them. The engineer a 
himself with the nature and prop 
the materials and energies on ai 
which he is to work. He estimate 
He decides what he wants to build 
set in motion, or to control. He 
what he is going after and the be 
to get it. More than anything « 
engineer studies the situation wit! 
he is expected to deal before he 
with it. 

The works W 
head as well as from his heart. He 
of a people in the making as a p: 
in forces, motions, strains, safety 
and limits of resistance. He estimat 
spill and 
converted from 
He knows that social energy 1 
may spend itself in riot or be har 
to drive a whole society. In his 
edge of human properties the 
engineer believes in the self-detern 
of a people He mind 
things that have made some civili 


societal engineer 


waste of energy whe: 


one mode into a 


bears in 


soft and perishable social fabri 
and 
wheels in the history of the worl 


the nee 


others strong durable, go 


societal engineer sees 


amelioration on the one hand, a1 
structive building on the other 

The cotton mill people of tl 
are precious Auman material. (5 
put no finer stuff upon this eart 
of it is raw and plastic, some 
badly processed, much of it ts alt 
warp and tested, 
able, ready to weave the 
our cotton mills. 

Se 
woven 


woof, 


strong, 
future 
far employer and emplo 
the 

Together they 
mutual 
common obstacles and common pr 


social fabrics 
have carried a_ thre 
progress in and out 
and not so many places have had 
chalked red because of 
the structure Better than 
the industry knows its seconds. It 


cutting ther 


cle i¢ 


with 
any 
to cut them out, it ts 
and to no 


look to do 


should it 
Red 


else 


chalking 


one 


this 


gerous color in hands of the ignorant 


It too easily blurs and bl 


careless 
smirches the cloth that is good 
The makers of clot] 
their hands the future of the text 
Thev_ will the st 


the southern mills, setting up thet 


cotton 


dustry weave 


terns on the heddles which you 
and fashioning their fabrics on the 
which you -provide. 


The Heritage 


Handed down to us is a simple 
pattern, homespun from. the 


And for 


purposes no fabric is more impet 


spit 


our textile pioneers 
strain and wear than homesput 
early days of the mills the ow 
to the operatives merely neigh! 
little 


ploye Ss 


better circumstances than 
All transactions were ot 
and a close 
established 
Plants were 


the 


to-man_ basis, persot 
itself 
small and it was not 
the mill to 
his people by name. The mil 
looked to the lead 
they in turn, felt and expressed a: 
all that affected the 


conditions of 


tionship 


owner of 


for 
managers as 


interest in 
and living their op 
this feeling 
the 


South assumed 


To understand 


responsibility which makers 


new industrial 
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evr be borne in mind that the early 
builders of the cotton mills were not 

manufacturers; they were the build- 
ers of a new State. They had to see 
things in terms of a new commonwealth. 
fhose men, Tompkins, Holt, Hammett, 
Smyth, Converse, Montgomery, Swift, 
. King, Callaway, Comer were 
products of a time of grave responsibility 
vard questions of public concern. 


(sunby 


fecause of the impress which those 
men have made upon the textile industry 
from that time to this, I have confidence 
that the manufacturers of today can 
the future what they will, and I 
have but little patience with those prat- 
s who say “As all industrial evolu- 

s have been so must that in the South 
become.” There is no smooth curve of 
il movements. Trends are broken by 
The South is an ingenious 
people and I earnestly believe that mill 
executive and mill operative can work 
ut the industrial evolution of the South 
in new and unprecedented terms if they 
themselves to the task in hand, 
they their right to. self- 
The textile industry of 
yet adolescent. Shall we 
permit anyone to inflict upon it the dis- 


make 


ventions. 


exert 

and if 
determination, 
the South ts 


claim 


eases of a tottering old age, or to force 
it to take upon its shoulders the burdens 
and mistakes of another’s maturity ? 
The social policy of the early builders 
{ the mills has come down as an heritage 
to the manufacturers of today, valued 
ir its intrinsic worth, emulated for its 


soundness, constantly expanding and 
working itself out through great and 
voluntary expenditures for — schools, 


hurches, constantly houses, 


gymnasiums, 


improved 
libraries, day nurseries, 
pools and other recreational 
all kinds until the manu- 
icturer who now excludes such things 
from the conduct of his mill is regarded 

his fellow manutacturers as a 
business man, 
commercial commodity 


swimming 
facilities of 


} one 
sided today’s 


at the ex- 


producing 
cloth 
pense of tomorrow's social resource— 
itizens. 


the sake of 
hat economic 


For industrial peace and 
harmony which alone 
cures prosperity for both employer and 
well thank God that 
e in the South for every mill village 
that is neglected, unsanitary, socially 
starved and stagnant, there are a greater 
number of 


mplove, we may 


“good” villages, rich in 


oOp- 
portunity, generous in spiritual enrich- 
ment, satisfied and happy in a_ well 


unded life of community activity and 
sel! expression. I congratulate 
manufacturers upon what 

mplished and I earnestly 
the 


you 
has been ac 
urge 


wisdom. of 


you to 
press on in 


adopted. 


the policy 


What Labor Wants 


thor unrest is not merely a desire for 


her wages. It is the pain of instine 
unfulfilled, the revolt of 
en who see life passing without their 
er having lived, who face the prospect 
irrying to the grave their ideals un- 
ken and their aspirations unattained. 
l’eople the world over crave activity 
ther, social intercourse, 
another, 


relations 


influence 
organization into 
groups for play or for serious intention. 
| normal human being wants to be 
mebody among his fellows. He is 

as anxious for social as for finan- 
reward. 


one 


Creature comforts do not 

e. Spiritual needs must be supplied, 
an’ the inner longing of the heart and 
satisfied. Only when man is doing 
| things is he really happy, and only 
equate self-expression does he find 
Contentment. 

e of the happiest and one of the 
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most valuable men I know is a_ second 
hand in a weave room. Sentimentalists 
may pity him because he works long 
hours a week. They might better envy 
him his life abundant. All his potential- 
ities have found expression and he is 
happy and contented and normal because 
he is more than a human mechanism. On 
the job he knows the satisfaction of a 
task well done, the joy of contacts with 
his fellows. His home life is what he 
had dreamed of; in his fraternal orders 
he is a leader, in the Baptist Church he 
is a deacon. Along with his son _ he 
plays a horn in the village band. He 
says he will never get too old to guard 
goal in the annual basketball burlesque 
in which the men dress like women and 


the girls wear overalls. On Saturday 
afternoon he washes up the Ford or 
works the garden, and every time he 


gets the chance he goes fishin’. He has 
achieved among his _ fellows. You 
couldn't get him to say that life hadn't 
given him a square deal. 


On the other hand, | know a man 
who is a danger signal in our social 
order. Denied any kind of wholesome 


self-expression he had become all bottled 
up within himself. Inhibitions 
pressions are tangled up in his mental 


and re 


machinery. He is the victim of per 
versions. He is cheesy, grouchy, a crank. 
Because of his suspicion of things-as 


the 
He 


tor 


they-are he is easily played upon by 
apostles. of all 


cannot think clearly. 


social orders 


He is a 


new 
prey 
demagogues and 

No communities 
in these 


isms 
are like 
they 


individuals 


respects ; their 


spend 


energies in wholesome, pleasant activi 
ties; or they are abnormal, pent-up and 
\ happy populace works its 


social changes through the use of leaven; 


suspicious, 


a disgruntled people resorts to dynamite 
and revolution. I have both kinds 
of mill workers. I have seen both kinds 


seen 


of mill communities. 
Here in the South is a 
dustrial people, awakening 
arrested development. 
for 


wondertul in 
long 


out 


from a 
They reach 
guidance 
health, in 


leadership, asking us_ for 


in education, in questions of 
standards of 


recreation, in’ religion, in 


right living, in times of personal tur 
bulence, and in a hundred other ways 
Like the rest of the world, above all 
else the mill people desire happiness 


It is legitimate to want happiness, it ts 


legitimate to provide it. Our mill people 


wish to spend their energies in) worth 
while things What channels are at 
hand? What leadership beckons — the 
wav ? 


Many of you have introduced various 
kinds of and welfare work 
into vour mill villages, summoning social 
workers to help you, and delegating to 
them responsibilities of the highest order 


community 


Many good results have been obtained. 
Much more could have been accomplished 
had the workers had opportunity to fit 
themselves for the work expected of 
them. Their impulses have been fine, but 
their limited knowledge has circum- 
scribed their usefulness and to that ex- 
tent has been your handicap. 


Weed for Social Workers 

Most mill presidents earnestly desire to 
be true to the human trust reposed in 
them by their people, but by the 
size of their plants and the intricate prob 
lems of the market the amount of time 
and thought which they can give to per 
sonal relationships in mill and village is 
limited. them felt’ the 
need of trained assistance in creating and 


very 


Some of have 


applying social policies, in choosing this 
educational endeavor and that community 
project. Within the weeks 


last few 


three cotton mills have asked me _ to 
recommend such social workers to them. 
| regret that 1 know no one adequately 
prepared for the positions. uni- 
versity in the South has made the prob- 
lems of rural life its field, other schools 
offer courses here and there in the realm 
of social work, but the mill village is 
overlooked and neglected, and no training 


One 


is de signed to meet its needs. 





James D. Gossett, Former President, 


Ae €., Mi A 


There are many southern girls poten 
tially able to become leaders of our in 
dustrial people, but they haven't had the 
opportunity to fit for the 
profession. They haven't had the chance 
which instruments to 
how to speak the jargon. 

On the other hands, 
cutering the South 
of the country find themselves lost in 
the folkways and the customs of the 
people, and not to difficult. 
They are apt to be their 


themselves 


to learn use, or 


social workers 


from other sections 


offend is 


long in dis 
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approval of child labor, and short. in 
their appreciation of hog and hominy 


The industrial situation in the South 
is unique and its social problems are 
peculiar unto themselves. There is a 


challenge tor industrial social service m 
the South and a field ripe for community 
organization. But 

the 


sciences 


these things are 


specialties and ordinary = college 


courses in social only provid 


foundation for the training. Life in the 
mill village is the legitimate field) of 
southern social workers. They alone are 
steeped in the traditions of the section and 
they are most acceptable to the people 
They do not lack ability, but they need 
a place of preparation, a chair of In 
dustrial Social Service in the heart of the 
cotton mill South that would teach them 
big underlying principles of industrial re 
lations, together with 
training to make them sound and through 


enough technical 
thinkers, in every way good investments, 
both for you and for your people 

I enter this plea in behalf of the south 
ern would become industrial 
social workers, thinking of the future ot 
our cotton mills in terms of 
gineering, and I earnestly urge 
help provide the training of which they 
are worthy. The highest standards pos 


girls who 
societal en 


you to 


sible are warranted by the magnitude of 
the purpose, 
the need. 

The cotton mills of the South are mak 
two products, cotton cloth and = citizens 
To the mill the 
technical will be applied—a 
raw material so cannot be left 
to chance. 

What of those people in the making, 
those weavers of cloth and of the future 


and a deep appreciation of 


cotton im your best of 
engineering 


precious 


Out of adversity they have come to the 
mills in high hopes of re-birth in a new 
order. 


social In the close personal re 


lationships of the early days their needs 


were met. We cannot fail them now not 
break faith with our inheritance: Out 
of unconscious relationships of the past 
has come much to be consciously pri 


served in the present and handed on un 
impaired to the future. In this lies both 
privilege and challenge. To work 
folks is to itself, 
that not worthy of our best endeavor 


with 


fashion destiny and 1s 


Business Session of Convention 





Committee Reports Presented, Resolu- 


tions Adopted, 
HE executive business session 
which concluded the convention 
ot the American Cotton Manufac 


turers Association was featured by the 
presentation of committee reports, the 
first being that of the Cotton Com 
mittee submitted by E. C. Dwelle, of 
Charlotte, N. C., chairman This 
report follows in part: 
“The work of the Cotton 
during the past year has been principally 


( ommittee 


in assisting in the selection of types rep- 


resenting lengths of staple and in the 
work of the Joint Southern Arbitration 
Board in New Orleans 


We 


ference in 


were requested to attend a con- 
Washington called by the 
\gricultural Economics for 
purpose of 


Bureau of 
the 
ing 
of bales of 


selecting types represent 
staple \ number 
had selected in 
the belt by 
Bureau and sent in 


lengths of large 


cotton been 


various sections of cotton 
representatives of the 
to Washington to be used as type bales 
for for all lengths of staple 


attended by 


The con- 


ference was representatives 


and Officers 


Elected 


of the New York and New Orleans Cot 
ton Exchanges and various shippers’ and 
who were 
given the opportunity to pass on the dit 
ferent the 
of each type to be selected and set asic 
for future use. In order to have all in 
tefests approve the new types, any bales 


manufacturers’ associations 


bales as representing lengths 


found unsatisfactory by any representative 
present at the conference were set asic 
“After two sessions of three days each 
in January and February of this year, 
new types covering all lengths of staple 
from 4” to 14” 
and 144” to 134” 
were approved. 
to be issued as of 
understand 
sent out on 


for American Upland 
for American Egyptian 
These new types are 
Aug. 1, 1929, but 
when so requested will be 
orders in the near future 
We urge all mills to get new types for 
such lengths as they use, as it will be in 


all 


we 


parties interests to have these new 


types put into use during the next cot- 
ton season It is expected that these 
new types will remain in force for a long 
period. 


In this connection we have been 


very 





traithe manager 


cK 


Bo 


Resolutions Adopted 


Wis es 
Who Presented 
Geo. a Harris: 
inating Committee 


Vereen, Ex-President, 
President's 


{lso 


Member 


ympare 


ard 


i. C. . Ay 
Cup 
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lutions committee submitted by John A 


Law, chairman These resolutions fol 


Official Staple Standards 
“Whereas, it 1s th 


committe 


opiniol 


staple stand Ww! 
selected iI Was} 
ited States De partment 
conjunction 
] 
L of 


representatives 


+t 


otton trade, are bett 


standards than the 
‘Whereas, those 
not effective officially 
States Department 
Aug. 1, 1929, 


distribution 


new staple 


ire 


ot 


but are 


| ng 


be it 


this a 


“Therefore, 
the 


for shipment on anc 


sense of 


should be based on the new 
standards 


sold 


except t course. th 


and on private types.’ 


. ; . B. 
Southern Delivery Contract 


“Whereas, the 


nanutacturers <« 


] 
Valill 


] 


“The 


( 


B. 


Gossett, Chairman, 
Committee, A. C. M. A. 


at prices lowe 


\merica! 


y 1m 
ny any py 


} 
Nave 


Ot exp rting 


will actually 
foreign made ge 


refore be it resol 


otton Manufacture 


assembled this the 


its present deliberati 


sider 


conditi 


cluding 


cons 


“W 


in the 


las 
dition 


Cc. most 
ship « 


John A. 
Vl i 


mittee 


Law, Former President, A. 


Chairman Resolutions Com- 


vement 


it! contract 


MeNary-Haugen Bill 


mat 


lfacturers 


nh ett 


rts tw 


economic conditio 


be 
agriculturists, but of 
to bring 
nprovement, we 
bill now 


the 


veheve it t the 


about this 


j 


} 
eeded 


the 


canno’ mm 
pending before Con 
McNary-Haugen bill 


“We believe the principles and methods 


as 


on which this proposed law is base 
but will 
against the interests of the farmer, 
the law is intended to serve 

“We furthermore believe that the 
operation of the law as it now pro A 
posed in the McNary-Haugen bill, Ameri 


are 


only unsound, surely react 


whom 


to in 


Nom- 1S 


urgently requests that ngress in 


con 


madustt é the consumer 


Major irm comm 


M« Nar \ 


sdom the 


that in our 
would 


1] 
all 


presel create a 


n detrimental to interests, in 
producer, manufacturer and the 


umer of cotton.” 


Tribute to Hines 
Phe Cotton-Textil 


comparatively 


he reas, 


Institute 


short period Oot its 
nee, and during the 
the 
trying, has, 


f Walker 


ed and 


time when con 


sm textile mdustry beei 


have 
able leader 
and his « 
staff ot 


gress i 


through the 
1) Hines 


emhcient 


are 
assist 


pre acquaimting 


HW’. McLellan, Former President, 


A.C. MM. A. 


Nomination 


May 26, 


us with actual conditions affecting 
industry, in more thorough group 
izations nec to the 


ssary meeting 


. na ] ] in 
problems, and developing a s] 


co-operation 


s aims and pur] 


Net Weight as Basis 
“W he reas, the prac ticability ot 


' | } 
on net weight has 


experience in the 


urchasing foreign cot 


lure to use this met 
ot cotton 
n inconsistent barrier, 


domestic 
producers and 
important 
through 


additional 


their use 
cotton ; 
resolved: that 


this 
the | 


movement 

ot net weight 

purchasing raw cotton, and 

ts members t their influ 
toward the adoption of this method 


Election of Officers 
"he final action taken by the 
vention was the election of offic 
for the coming year and the present 
tion of the president’s medal to 
retiring president. 


ion 
basis it 


exert 


H. R. Fitzgerald, president ot 
Riverside & Dan Cotton Mill 
of Danville, Va., was elected presi 
of the association; Arthur M. Di 
vice-president of the American \ 
and Co., Mount Fi 
N. C., first vice-president; B. E. Gx 
president of the Judson Mills, Gree: 
ville, S.C 
\W. M. McLaurine, 
surer. V. M 


tanburg, S. ¢ 


River 


Proce ssing 


second vice-president ; 
secretary-trea 
Montgomery, of Sj 
was chosen as a me! 
National Council of Ame 
can Cotton Manufacturers 

lhe 


1 


ber of the 


following 
elected to fill 
Ol government 
Charlotte, N. C. \enew H. Bali 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; A 
lairley, of Laurinburg, N. C.; 
M. Wright, of Falls, S. ¢ 
Thomas Marchant, Greenville, S. | 
W. D. Anderson, Macon, Ga. 


W. Swift, 


seven men 
the boar 


Lassiter, 


\ acancies on 


Robert 


son, 
(r,eoreg 
Great 
; and 
Columbus, Ga. 

lhe president’s medal was present 
y Wh 
10 paid a warm tribute 


of M1 Hat 


during his term of office as president 


to Creorge = Harris by 


Vereen, wl 


accomplishments 


Wisconsin University Will Aid 


Manufacturers in Research 
MaApIsON, WIS 


Wisconsin plans to give as much 


Phe University 


ice to the manufacturing industry 


the State during the next few ye 
as it has to the agricultural inte! 
in the last quarter of a century, I 
dent rank 


The school of commerce will now 


Glenn announced |! 


clude a research bureau to be at 


service of any manufacturing o1 
ness group in the State. 

lhe University aims to supply s! 
and manufacturing 
with a research bureau along the line 
of those established by single largé 
concerns. 


large compa! 








Value of Water in Textile Mills for Purposes Other than 


HE value of water for indus- 

trial purposes is an item which 

must be included in the valua- 

tions of many — industrial 
properties. Many industries are de- 
pendent upon an ample supply for 
their processes, and when takings of 
watershed for public water supplies 
are made, enough suitable water must 
be left to carry on the processes re- 
quiring its use. If this is not done, it 
may be necessary to condemn the 
whole property. 

The author has not seen any printed 
matter on this subject, and, with the 
hope of bringing out some valuable 
information, is presenting some views 
on the subject which may establish a 
starting point at least for some logical 
conclusions. The object of this paper 
is not to establish definite values so 
much as to discuss methods which will 
assist in arriving at definite figures 
representing or indicating values in 
any particular case. 

The figures given are approximate 
only, and cannot be expected to apply 
to every case. If the paper serves to 
bring out discussion on this subject, 
ts object will have been partially 
accomplished. 

The determination of the value of 
water for power can be made with 
some degree of accuracy, but the de- 
termination of the value of water, or 
the right to use water for the various 
processes in manufacturing, and for 
other purposes, as condensing, and for 
what might be called domestic uses in 
the mill, is difficult, because of the 
wide range of the cost of procuring 
i Suitable supply and the varying con- 
ditions of its uses. The value of any- 
thing is not necessarily measured by 
what it costs to obtain it, but by what 
it would cost to obtain the same or 
equivalent results in a reasonable and 
practicable way. 


No Substitute for Water 


Chus the value of a water power 
can be determined by comparing the 
cost of producing and delivering 
power to the place where it is used, 
with the cost of producing and de- 
livering the same amount of equally 
reliable power in some other way, as 
by steam power, internal-combustion 
engines, or by purchased electric cur- 
rent, taking into account in each case 
all the elements of cost. There is no 
substitute at present for water for 
manufacturing purposes, and there- 
fore its value cannot be determined by 
the substitution of some other thing 
which would produce the same results. 
There have been sales of properties in 


which one element of value is the 
‘rom paper presented at meeting of the 
A M. E. Textile Division, Boston, Mass., 


May 22, 1928 


Water Power 





Methods Which Aid in Securing Definite 
Figures Indicating Values—A Pioneer Study 
By Charles T. Main 


is not sufficiently high, the water must 


HE value of water for industrial purposes 


water for condensers, ete.— 


process water, 


is an item which must be included 
in the valuation of many industrial properties. 


The object of 


the paper is not so much to establish definite values as to discuss 
methods which will assist in arriving at definite figures for any 
particular case. 


In his analysis the author discusses four cases 
and various conditions which affect them: 


(1) Where water is 


purchased from a water-power company; (2) where it is taken 
from a stream on which the user owns the riparian rights; (3) 
where it is obtained from driven wells; and (4) where it is pur- 


chased from a town or city supply. 


An example of the use of the 


basic figures arrived at by the author is given for the case of a 


colored goods woolen mill. 


possibility of using water for manu- 
facturing purposes, but it is impossible 
to segregate the value of this element 
from all other elements of value 

The value of water, or the right to 
draw water, depends largely upon the 
use to which it is to be put, and the 
physical requirements for preparing 
it for such use. In a manufacturing 
plant there are usually the following 
uses, in addition to the use of wate 
for water power: 

1. Water for manufacturing pur- 
poses, sometimes called process water. 

2. Water for condensing when 
steam power is produced and where 
there is only a partial or no use for 
low-pressure steam for heating or in 
the manufacturing processes. 

3. Water for sanitary 
purposes. 

4. Water for drinking. 

As a usual thing, drinking water is 
obtained from a different source from 
that which supplies the water for the 
other uses, and as the amount of water 
required for sanitary purposes is rela 
tively small compared with amount of 
process and condensing water, these 
two uses will be given no further 
consideration here. 


or domestic 


Water for Manufacturing 

Occasionally a concern has an ample 
supply of water which is particularly 
adapted in softness and other qualities 
to the work to be done. In such a 
case the water for manufacturing may 
have a special value. Such a condition 
may occur in a small stream which is 
unpolluted by any other manufactur- 
ing plant above it on the stream, and 
which can be reservoired, or on any 
stream where the pollution or hard- 
ness is so small as not to be harmful. 

In a few instances there are reser- 
voirs furnishing by gravity an ample 
supply of good water which comes 
from a source independent of the main 
stream. The cost of procuring such a 
supply would usually be the cost of 
creating the reservoir by the purchase 





of some cheap land and the construc 
tion of a dam, and of the piping 
system to the mill. The cost of such 
plans will vary considerably. 

Chere are some cases in which the 
process water is supplied from driven 
or dug wells. 
and the 
will vary enormously. 


The cost ot such wells, 
water available, 
With such an 


there is the cost ot 


amount of 


arrangement 
pumping. 
These physical structures add to the 
value of a plant whatever they cost, 
less depreciation, up to a point where 
the fixed and operating charges be 
come equal to the cost of obtaining 
water in some other ordinary and cus 
tomary way. Above that point there 
further value to be added for 
physical structures and nothing left 
for the value of the water itself, just 
as in the case of water for power, 
where, when the cost of 
structures reaches a 


is no 


physical 
certain amount, 
anything above that amount is of no 
value, and there is nothing left for 
the value of the privilege. 

In manufacturing cities where the 
water is controlled by a 
water-power company, water is sold, 
or leased, for power and other pur 
poses, and in such cases the sale price 
is some measure of the value of the 
water. Most of the indentures for 
water were made many years ago, and 
were largely made for water for 
power and do not represent present 
day values of water for manufactur 
ing purposes. More recent leases are 
some indication of present values. At 
least they show what some manufac- 
turers are paying for this service. 


separate 


In the great majority of cases the 
mill owns the riparian rights on a 
stream and takes its water from the 
same pond from which water is drawn 
for power. If the level of the water 
above the dam is of sufficient eleva- 
tion, the water can be drawn by 
gravity into the various machines in 
which it is used. If the water level 


be pumped. 
Good Supplies Have Diminished 

Most of the 
especially the woolen mills, 
New 


waters of which were unpolluted and 


mills, 
were lo 


earlier textile 


cated in England on rivers, the 


were suitable for manutacturing pur 
\s the 


communities 


poses number ot mills and 


have increased, these 
rivers have become more or less pol 
luted, and the water some ot 
them must be treated before it can be 


used 


trom 


The value of the supply under 
these conditions is relatively less than 
it was formerly. In some cases the 
ind water 
burden 


value ot 


supply has been abandoned 
purchased. This may be a 
which tends to decrease the 
the property. The use ot water from 
city or town supplies at domestic rates 
would be prohibitive in most cases, 
especially if the amount used is large 

\s the number of new and good 
supplies available has diminished, the 
value of the remaining good supplies 
has increased. 

The value of the right to draw and 
use water for manufacturing purposes 
is not necessarily measured by the 
cost of getting it. It can be meas 
ured by the cost of getting it in some 
reasonable and common method. As 
in the case ot 


the physical 


water power, the less 
structures cost to build 
and maintain, the more valuable is the 
privilege or right to draw There 1s 
a reasonable sum that can be spent for 
the privilege and plant so that the con 
cern will not be handicapped in com- 
petition with other mills. 

For example, supposing the water 
is obtained from deep wells at great 
relative cost, nothing could be added 
to the value of the site for this when 
compared with the sites 


where the cost of getting water would 


value of 


, if the water 
is taken from the town or city supply 
at high rates, no value can be added 
to the site for this reason; but on the 


be comparatively low; or 


other hand there may be something to 
be deducted for this handicap, in the 
same way that a location requiring 
excessive haulage will involve a con- 
stant source of extra expense which 
tends to reduce the value of the site. 

The cost of obtaining water for 
manufacturing purposes may be an in- 
dication of its value under any of the 
following conditions : 

1. When the water is purchased 
from a water-power company. This 
gives the most definite indication and 
applies to many cases of concerns en- 
gaged in similar businesses. 

2. When the water is taken from a 
stream by the owner of the property 
who also owns the riparian rights, 
accomplished by the building of 
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1 ann); 
tructures and app 


is not a common 
results in a hig! 

theretore, a 
idditional value for the site than 
(I) o1 


1 When w 


public or 


ater must be purchased 


from a privately owned 
water supply principally used for some 
her purpose, 


1 town or City. 


such as the supply tor 
The costs in this case 
ire usually prohibitive for plants re 
quiring large amounts ot water. 
Water from Power Companies 
Water is ] 


sold or leased by water 
companies as in 


Lawrence, 


wel 


t 
! 
Lowell 


and Holvoke, but even in these 


charges are not unitorn 


nu 


sales of water for m 


condensing made prior 


1 
it ancreased cost ol 


which are not « 


for 


powel! 


S 


betore the 


everything and 


t about 


' 1 1 
alue oft the = dollar, 


present conditions Way 


alent to about $3,000 a yeat 


a more recent agreement the 


Tor §.000,000 val al dav 


Was 
as tollows 


irst 5,000,000 gal 


I 
Next 


at $3.00 per million 
3,000,000 gal at $2.00 per million 


$15.00 
6.00 


$21.00 


S21 x 200 davs $6,300 a vear tor 


8.000.000 gal. a about S$S8oo 


a million gallons a 


day, or 


i vear 101 day 


In these cases the water-power com 


the 


tor 


panies own, control, and operate 


lam and canals up to the intake 


into the mill, the mill hav 
the 
and 
] 


e water 
1 distribution 


loca system 


lhe 


pumping 


s 


iz only 
{ maintain mill 
filter 


a portion, or all, of 


ave and 


the 


his water is usually sup 


under some head, and a good 


of it mav be used without 


pumping 
Water Taken from a River 
he most common method is where 
water is taken 


the 


from a 
the riparian 
and which is drawn by gravity, 


river on 


which user owns 


rights, 
yy where it is pumped to tanks and 
used from the tanks by gravity. 

these water is 


In many ot cases 


furnished under same head, and much 


of it could be used without pumping. 


he conditions are generally not 


much different from those when water 
is taken from a_ water com 
pany, except that the right to the use 


ot the water is a part of the riparian 


power 


rights of the owner of the property, 
the water itself not 
and dam, 


does have to be 
the 


are 


paid for, canals, or 
main 
Usually the 


made primarily 


owned and 
tained by the mill itself 


development is 


ther channels 


tor 
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water power, and the water for manu- 
facturing purposes taken from the 
pond created tor power purposes. 

lhe cost of obtaining water in this 
way is relatively small in most cases. 
Its value would be no more than 
water of similar quality supplied 
inder similar conditions in the large 
manufacturing centers by the water- 
power companies. 
Driven Wells 
of driven vary 

With an adequate sup- 
ply of water at a short distance below 
the surface, the cost might be such 
as to compare fairly with the cost of 
obtaining water from a river or from 
With deep 


would 


The cost wells will 


enormously. 


a water-power company. 
the 
high as to be a burden on the mill in 
comparison with the other methods 
ot obtaining water. 

\ recent installation 
gal a day cost $48,560. 


driven wells cost be so 


for 
If this plant 
capacity of 
installation 


2,000,000 


were extended to a 


8,000,000 gal., the cost 


would be not over $150,000 or about 


$19,000 per million gallons per day. 


Purchase of City Water 


lt is not the usual custom to en- 


courage the use of water from town 


or city supplies by manufacturing 
plants using large quantities of water 
Most would be un 


ible to supply the amount required by 


towns and cities 
large mills 

The 
this water, if it 
the 
usually of pumping, storing, and dis 
tributing the and_ for 
treatment as may be given to it. 


town or charge 
sell it, to 


obtaining, 


city must 


lor does 


cover cost ot and 
such 


The 


water would be delivered at a greater 


water, 


head than is required if the water is 
pumped the into tanks. 
\ll of these charges would make a 


price 


from river 
for the water that would prob- 
prohibitive. If, 
here should be one or more accept 


ably be 


however, 


able establishments requiring consid 
erable amounts of 


and 


water in a town, 
if the supply is ample, the charge 
should the minimum 
amount, even perhaps at 


he possible 
than 
in order to encourage the estab- 
lishments to there for 


community 


less 
cost, 
remain the 


general good of the 


Summary of Cost 


I Water Obtained 
Power Companies. 


Water 
\ rental of $3000 
per year for the right to draw 8,o000,- 


from 


000 gal. a day is equal to $375 a year 
per million gallons a day. 

\s the water-power company main- 
tains the dam and water channels, the 
user has only the distribution system 
on his property to maintain, the 

of which is common to all 
The yearly cost might then be 
capitalized at 

say, © per cent. 

The amount $375 capitalized at 6 
per cent is equal to about $6000. This 
represents the capital value of the 
right to draw 1,000,000 gal. a day 
for the working days of the year, and 
is low in comparison with a more 
recent lease. 

Based on the agreement of $21 a 
day for 8,000,000 gal., which is equiva- 
lent to about $800 a year for a million 


expense 
users. 


interest charges only, 


gallons a day, we have $800 capitalized 
at 6 per cent, equal to about $13,000 
for the value of the right to draw one 
million gallons per day. 

\t a rate of $3 a day per million 
gallons this would be $15,000. 

2—Water Obtained 
Pond. A millior 


from Owner’s 
gallons in ten hours 

27 cu. t. “per With an 
assumed head of 30 ft., this would 
produce about 10 hp. This might be 
worth for power $20 a year per hp., 
or about year in all. This 
amount capitalized at 6% equals $3333. 

The value for manufacturing 
purposes is greater than for power, 
and therefore this figure is low. 

3—Water from Driven Wells. In 
one case we have an installation cost 
of $19,000 per million gallons a day. 
This is high in comparison with the 
other methods. 

\rbitrary Assumption. We have 
now figured a range from $6000 to 
$19,000 as the capital value per million 
gallons a day. It might be safe to set 
up an arbitrary base value of $10,000 
from which to start. 


Sec. 


S200 a 


It might also be assumed as a gen- 
eral proposition that one-third of the 
water, which is the amount used for 
the final process work, requires pump- 
ing and filtering; a supply which 
requires no treatment or pumping is 
worth considerably more than the base 
of $10,000 per million gallons a day. 


Cost of Filtering and Pumping 
If all of the water is pumped, with 
a total lift and head of 30 ft., the cost 
of pumping will be about 0.5 cent per 
1000 gal., or $5 per million gallons a 
day, or $1500 a year, which capitalized 
at 6 per cent equals $25,000. 
One-third of this would be $500 a 
vear per million gallons a day. It 
would take a capital sum of roughly 
$8000 at 6 per cent to pay for this 
and a supply not requiring 
any pumping would be worth $10,000 
+ 8000 = $18,000 per million gallons 


pumping, 


per day. 

If all the water were filtered, and 
with sufficient storage tanks, it would 
ordinarily cost about 1.5 cents per 1000 
gallons, or $15 per million gallons a 
day, or $4500 a year of 300 days, and 
for one-third filtered, $1500 a year. 
(his figure would vary considerably 
with different water supplies. 

(he amount $1500 capitalized at 6 
per cent equals $25,000, and a supply 
not requiring any filtering. or pump- 
ing would be worth $10,000 + 8000 
t- 25,000 $43,000 per million gal- 
lons per day. 

If the water is used in a plant 
requiring more than one-third to be 
pure or more than one-third to be at 
high pressure, and filtering and 
pumping are eliminated by the nature 
of the supply, then the value of the 
supply would be greater than the 
above. 

The supply which is of the greatest 
value per unit of amount is one sup- 
plying soft and pure water which does 
not require treatment for softening or 
filtering, and which is supplied by 
gravity and does not require to be 
pumped. 

If it is conceivable that all the water 
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must be pure and that all of it mu 
be delivered under pressure, and 
the natural conditions will insu 
these, then the value would be $10 
+ 25,000 -+- 75,000 = $110,000, w] 
is the maximum limit for a supply 
one million gallons per day. 1 
limit would not be reached ordinari 
We should say that $50,000 might 
set as the highest value per mill 
gallons a day for ordinary uses. 

We have now established tentatiy 
limits of $10,000 for a million gallo: 
a day for a majority of cases, a1 
$50,000 for exceptional supplies. 
must not be assumed that the fo: 
going figures are applicable to an 
particular case, but a method has bee: 
indicated by which an estimate can | 
made for any given general locality 
the approximate value of the wate 
for manufacturing purposes. 


Application of Figures 

A colored woolen mill, running 01 
shift, will use about 30,000 gal. o: 
tairly good water a day per set 
cards when there is a plentiful supp! 
but satisfactory work can be done w 
a less amount if necessary. 

(a) the majority of case 
where water is taken 
power company or from the owner's 
mill pond, $10,000 per 1,000,000 g 


Rad 


For 
from a wate 


day is a fair base value to assume 
$10,000 x 30,000 1,000,000 
$300 a set. 

(b) Assuming that in a woolen m 
one-third of the total amount must 
ordinarily be pumped, a_ supply 
requiring no pumping would be wort 
$18,000 
$540 per set. 

(c) Assuming that in a woolen mill 
one-third the total amount must 
ordinarly be pumped and filtered, a 
supply requiring no pumping or filter- 
ing would be worth $43,000 

1,000,000 $1,290 per set. 

(d) Based on the more 
agreement mentioned in an_ earlier 
paragraph, and using the charge ot 
$3 per day per million gallons, 
should arrive at a value of $450 pet 
set. 


30,000 1,000,000 


ot 


2 
30,000 


recent 


we 


Water for Condensing 

In some plants water is required for 
condensing as well as tor manutactu 
ing, and in some for condensing only 
The use for condensing is diminishing 
in mills, as many of the newer mills 
are run by purchased electric current 
and some of the older ones are not 
replacing the steam plants as_ they 
become worn out, but are purchasing 
current for additional power require- 
ments. 

This water does not require treat- 
ment for hardness or impurity. When 
a plant is located at tide water, salt 
water may be used. 

In the manufacturing cities where 
there are water-power companies, this 
water is furnished at the same rates as 
for water power. In mills owning 
their own water power, the water 1s 
usually taken from the mill pond 
which also supplies water for power. 

In some mills the condensing water 
is used after passing through the con- 
densers for process water, thus reduc- 
ing the total amount of water re- 
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qu: ed for both purposes and utilizing power. The potential possibilities for able or is available only at great a disadvantage if it costs them more 
the waste heat of the power plant. the development of power add value to expense. tor condensing water. Betore they sut- 
1e value of water for condensing the riparian rights whenever it be- Methods of Estimating Value tered an actual loss in power produc- 
depends upon the adequacy of the comes economical to develop these Three methods of estimating the in- tion, however, they could pay up to a 
ly, the ease with which it can be possibilities, and also to the land con- crease in value suggest themselves sum which would represent the sav- 
ned, the cost of fuel, and the tiguous to the stream. 1—Its value for condensing can be ing due to condensing over non-con- 


unt of the waste heat from the measured by the net saving produced densing, unless there was a cheaper 
ne or turbine which can be used 
nanufacturing purposes. Water 
‘ondensing purposes cannot have 


value to a plant where the cost of 


Water for condensing has no value 
for that purpose until it is so used, 
but when it becomes necessary or 


by its use, taking into account operat- substitute power available. 
ing and fixed charges. In a manu- Che net saving of condensing over 


facturing plant the amount required non-condensing operation, with en- 
economical to develop steam power in 


























Ld will depend upon the amount of ex-  gines of 500 hp. and upward, running 
‘' generated by a condensing * Certain locality there is added poten- haust steam which can be used in the 10 hours a day with coal at $6 a long 
- = . . ions Si P i . ‘ 6 
would be higher than the cost tal value to land so situated that processes and for heating. ton, is approximately $2 a year per 
‘taining the power by some other Water can easily be obtained for con- If the majority of plants doing hp., of engine load; and for a plant 
table cae densing purposes, and such land be-  gjmilar work could purchase or obtain running str: ight condensing the total 
\\ater has no value as power until comes of more value than other ad- water at a moderate cost, other — vearly saving would be roughly $2 
harnessed and is producing jacent land where water is not avail- in competition with these would be at (Continued on page 145 
7 P f : 
aAhnCce O ooms with alin ane 
omparativ e Ferrtorme<. is | c 
R ll B ; 
C 
> > > 
: Tests Show That Anti- Friction Bearings Increase 
Y 
, ,s *. 7° . , > ( ry 
Production, Save Power, and Lower Mi tenan e Cost 
HE tests reported in this paper By George H. Perkins picks per loom per day and per week 
were undertaken to obtain were computed and cross-checked at 
; authentic comparative data on ‘scsaptciaibieiiiniiatiba . the end of each week's run 
ai A : ; ‘ > ca : 
the effect of the application ot i : 2. Maintenance. A loom — stop- 
e roller bearings on loom performance, ae . pages covering periods ot 5 minutes 
with special reference to the following } S?-Ghin Mordray Broad Looms Prese b ry over were caretully recorded by 
fh dhdh- che r : : 
rs* A 4 
a. _~ & a> a - +--. TABLE | TYPICAL MAINTENANCE RECORD—LOOM NO }i 
] : : { [ f *ROUP A 
Production gain | I all Loom teet at sciences Steam Cot 
Maintenance cost. < aa . Group A . > a Stop Start ‘hr min 
\ : PLAIN BEARINGS Mar 22 4.05pm 4 23 
Power saving. CRANFCAND CAM SRAPTS ee feo |S ‘ 
1 1° Fro. 1 Loom ARRANGEMENT aT NaumMgeAG Sream Cotton Co., Satem, Mase Aor. 1 we = , i ‘ 
th this purpose, complete per- Aor 2 bisam 8 
ince records were obtained from yo-mal oom speed. . .115 picks per minute. Speed checked Cr \ G A i » = New 
ups of looms, each consisting of at frequent intervals Bearit 4] H . 11 25 454 Repa otion ca 
iii . The t ain ty if rivatt r t ty . s va a4 ‘ 3 . « > 
. ty-two 81-in. Hopedale “Nordray” Cloth data 81-in, Pequot brown sheeting, 68 st 2crankshaft bearings No.311, May'@ Pam ba , oe ees 
St : : 1 . . ends, 72 picks, and 1.43 yd. per Ib ‘ Tae eneeled poi nesting ~ 0 a oe 1 20 New pick cam pos 
*s, in regular operation <% aa Shaft d 63 , , 7 a 
4 atic 2s > me sul ir oper ition it Watt-hour meters Westinghouse Type OA watt-hour haft diam 9 in ees sth is ptt! 
- lant of the Naumkeag Steam meter in feeder for each loom Bore 4 72591 Siam §a3am 3 
e : group. Meters were furnished and Leng ' » 10 ; of a cane pelee 
Kn) Co ’ Salem, Mass. ( ilibrated by Salem | ectr | rt ‘ , 473 ” ‘ 0 p : a "~ 
ese loom or c sre ide 14) ng Co., Salem, Mass. The meters 1St1 0) \ > 8 v ~ am « & bolt 
e Kk n group were ile ntic al esa alsa vekaticaiae ti tank ten: Split r race i ‘ ning for bu 
nt respects, except for bearing tion on July 27, 1927. Sha.t diam ; ; 7 
et ent, and were under test and | Loom arrangement ...The loom groups were arranged as Length 
: . ‘ . > shown on accompanying floor ; All pla 
ot ybservation for 26 full weeks } 1. This plan also indicates shafts and . 
en eee ieee ition of watt-hour met , . heerve wre leaelis f eo nf ton and 
we la it operation Pest Methods and Observations — | vel l ) and 
. eqs 1 . Ineratinge } rs 7:11 a. m. to 12 m. Monday to } 4 ’ 1 1 7 t 1 + 1 ¢} 
e ability of result was insured, “! : ao eae The gene methods follows E. 4 t ¢ 
lv by the long duration of the 12:56 p. m. to 5 p m. M to principal observations take uril tion o} 
number of looms observed, yee nee the test are outlined as_ tollo ! ( t ppas due to 
s , é : 7:11 a. m. to 11:30 a, m. Saturda ; ao _ ' ' ee : 
' ) vy the elimination of such Fotal time per week. 48 br. 44 m I Productio1 I kK-counte) re vas replace i or repair the 
e factors as age and condition Star signal was given 4 tes ings were taken on each | , part 1 t Ith name, pat 
lil ° . re hve 
: tvpe ot drive, specifi ia tter closing -time : . 
ly one test loom - : 
Mw ot cloth woven, atmospheric it 12m. and 5 p. m. on M \ unite ngs were re 
ing cere: et. 1 Friday, it und at 11:3 ' . : entage of ga 
a ms, and character of attend ; orrctas m a weekly record sheet and the tot Week ending ‘ up Bo 
liis i { f ; 
ent upervisiol *» 
- . | D fABLE 2 SUMMARY OF WEEKLY RECORDS—LOOM TEST AT PLANT OF NAUMKEAG STEAM 
not Genera ata COTTON CO., SALEM, MASS 
= Sa a hin @ Group A Group B 
1ey Naumkeag Steam ( ( \ 32 81-in. Nordray looms 32 81-in. Nordray looms Gain for Group B : 
5 aa Mass : ——— plain bearings-— ———-roller bearings over Group A a 
Ins i March 14, 1927. Week Total Total 1000 Total Total 1000 Production Power ‘ 
ee ; : ale ending (1000) power picks (1000 power picks increase saving ; 
ire- ed Sept. 24, 1927 No. (1927) picks kw-br. per kw-hr picks kw-hr. per kw-br. percent per cent a 
f test 26 weeks. (Mill stopped for annual 1 Mar. 19 9,902 920 10.76 10,024 850 11.79 1.23 7 60 , 
shute down from July 2 to July 18 2 Mar. 26 10,083 930 10. 84 10,194 880 11.58 1.09 5 38 
at- aol ales cath lida ys, April 19 3 Apr. 2 9,818 910 10.80 10,119 850 11.90 3.07 6 60 
aA M also ¢ 10l1da pruu iv, 4 Apr. 9 9,788 890 10.99 10,073 850 11.85 2.92 4.49 
hen fay 30, and Sept. 5 Apr 16 9,882 900 11.00 10,105 840 12.03 2 28 6 66 
ie 81-in. Hopedale Momataiturtas Co, ° rs = Sane = 7 Ms nant a e a : bh = oe ‘ ‘ ‘ 
salt Nordray automatic broad-sheeting 8 ay 7 9,586 850 11.27 9.766 840 11.62 1.87 1.17 ‘ 
looms. s May 14 9,867 890 11.08 10,011 850 11.91 1.46 5 62 ‘ : 
<.. Twasefor2 years Gmonthsto Mar, «32MM BBQ BR iro aso the ade re ee iia 
ere 1927, including about 6 months of 12 — 4 8,261 700 11.80 8.378 690 12.14 141 143 tern number, and cost, wa recorded, 
' day and night operation. 13 une 11 9,874 840 11.75 9,974 830 12.00 1.01 1.19 together with the actual time lost 
this aa ii-hp. Design A; KT-181, General a June 18 10,000 880 11.62 10,138 840 12.06 1.33 2.32 together witih the actual time 10s 
pmet s-hp. Design A, KT-121, Geners une 25 ! 144 10,066 850 11 84 2.27 1.16 | a ; ee wer cal 
$35 eagles A a: gal iy July 25 10,052 860 11.69 10,255 850 12.06 2.02 1.16 \Il_ time required for changing 
waste- packed bearings, 1800 uly 10,020 870 11.52 9.910 830 11.94 111? 4.51 pa ce ; vauitwnetendl. tocUPoas tered 
lng r.p.m., & 2)-volt, S-phase, 60-c ele. 18 July 30 9/879 870 11.35 9.755 800 12.19 1.27 8 04 Warps Was also recorded in the same 
P i i y 4 19 Aug. 6 9,910 70 11.39 10,097 840 12.02 1.88 3.45 . 
r is inions: 15 teeth, 8 pitch, an 20 Aug. 13 9,882 850 11.62 10,189 840 12.13 3.10 1.18 manner, 
1! 9-in. face. 21 Aug. 20 10,063 870 11.56 10,144 840 12.08 0 30 3.45 } a . 
ond ‘ ter equip- = aan “ cau 850 11.65 10,156 830 12.24 2.57 2.35 \ complete typical maintenance 
Sea eae eli whan and ‘ pt. ; 860 11.52 10,140 820 12.36 2.35 4.65 : ; ; 2 ¢ 
wer nae nee Conant wane een _ 24 Sept. 10 8,099 700 11.57 8,139 670 12.14 0.49 4.29 record for one loom No. 3450 of 
ree’ Seen 25 Sept. 17 9,903 870 11.40 10,144 830 12.22 2.43 4 60 . =. es ; 
ater jm ly anged during annual shut- 26 Sept. 24 9,979 860 11.60 10,209 840 12.15 2.30 2.32 Group A is given in Table 1, and 
eg. — ae cake Total 258,487 22,210 256,822 21,410 similar data were obtained for each 
Ol ’ “= Average ..........970 855 11.37 983, 823 12.00 1.71 3.60 . 
duc- - ot the test looms 
J Presented at meeting of the A. S|. M. E ' Weeks including holida > = a . 
ré- tex Yivision, "Boston, Mass., May "22, 1928 ® Loss. , 3. Power. Readings of the watt- 
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hour meters on both groups were 
taken twice daily and records made 
on the weekly record sheet with the 
production. 

Hourly readings were also taken 
on each Monday, beginning at 7:15 
a. m. to determine the effect of the 
week-end shutdown on the starting 
power consumption. 


4. Observers. Throughout the en- 
tire test an experienced observer, en- 
tirely familiar with loom operation 
and construction, was in constant at- 
tendance and recorded all of the test 
data. 

s. Weekly Records. The complete 
results for each week for production 
and power were tabulated and com- 
puted on each original record sheet, 
which was duplicated, thus eliminat- 
ing any errors resulting from transfer 
of data. Similar sheets were prepared 
for each of the 26 weeks of test. 


6. Attendance. The test looms were 


operated by the weavers and fixers 
regularly assigned to them, in the 
ratio of 12 looms per weaver and 50 


looms per fixer. 


Test Data 


The principal data of the test are 
shown in the accompanying tabula- 
tions as follows: 

Production and Power. Table 2 
gives the complete weekly and total 
results for production and power as 
follows: 

(a) Weekly production for each 
group in (1000) picks (columns 3 and 
6) 

(b) Total production for each 
group in (1000) picks, with weekly 
average for test (columns 3 and 6) 

(c) Percentage production gain for 
Group B over Group A for each week 
and average percentage for entire test 
(column 9) 

(d) Weekly power consumption for 
each group in kw-hr. (columns 4 and 
7) 

(e) Total power consumption for 
each group for entire test in kw-hr., 
with weekly average for test (columns 
4 and 7) 

({) Percentage power saving for 
Group B over A for each week and 
average percentage entire test 
(column 10) 

(g) Ratio of production to power 
(1000 picks per kw-hr.) for each week 
and each group, with average ratio 
for entire test (columns 5 and 8). 

In Table 3 the production power 
ratios are separately tabulated, and the 
percentage gain of these ratios for 
Group B over Group A is given by 
weeks and as an average for the entire 
test. All data in Table 3 are 
shown graphically in Fig. 2. 

Maintenance Cost. The complete 
summarized record of all replacements 
lor every loom of both groups is given 

able 4. This table includes the 
Name of part, pattern number, unit 

‘ost, actual number used, and _ total 
‘ost for all replacements made during 
the entire test. 


for 


also 


Analysis of Results 


\nalysis of the test results in detail 
ire presented as follows: 
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Fico. 2 Comparison or Paopuction-Powrr Ratios or Loom Tests at Naunxeac Steam Corton Co 


Propwuction 
Group A, Group B, 


plain roller 
bearings bearings 
Total production (1000 picks) 252,487 256,822 
Average (1000) picks per loom per week 303.5 308.7 

Production: 

a in yards .. 97,410 99,082 
Yards per group per week 3,746 3,811 
Yards per loom pel week 117 119 
Additional yards per loom per week 2 
No. of warps used during test 156 167 


The production gain for Group Bb 
shown above results from easier and 
smoother loom operation, with conse- 
quent less stoppage repairs, 
placements, and normal loom 
tions by the weavers. 

The following tabulation presents a 
segregation of the total test time in 


for re- 


opera- 


loom-hours and in_ percentages of 
total. 
Time Analysis 
Loom-Hours 
Group Per Group Per 
! cent B cent 
Total productive time 36,592 92.02 37,220 93.59 


Total stoppage for changing 


warps 303 (0.76 302. 0.75 
Total stoppage for replace- 
ments and repairs 260 «0.66 113 0.28 
Total stoppage for normal 
loom operation é. 2,610 6.56 2,130 5.38 
Total test time 39,765 100.00 39,765 100.00 


Total stoppage time 
Average loom efficiency, per 
cent 


3,173 7.98 2,545 6.41 


92 02 93.59 


Maintenance. 
tenance records 


the main- 
shows a 


Study of 
(Table 4) 


TABLE 4 MAINTENANCE RECORD FOR 2-WEEK PERIOD 
ENDING SEPT., 1927—-LOOM_ TESTS AT NAUMKEAG STEAM 
COTTON CO. 





Group A, Group B, 
plain hearings, roller bearings, 
Replacements 32 looms 32 looms 
(Name of part and pattern No.) com Total Total 
No. cost Ne. cost 
Binders $0.1 23 2 $0.46 1 $0.23 
Binder bushing (L-2957) 0.18 ‘ 1 018 
Binder holder (M-7219) 0.90 . 1 00 
Binder holder (H-1610) 0.90 1 0 90 
Brake casting (H-2007) 030 1 030 
Brake casting (H-2789) 0 25 1 0 25 
Battery spring 0 03 1 © 03 
Battery casting (B20) 0% 6 1 80 2 oe 
Battery casting (B-5016) 0.15 . ° 1 015 
Battery casting (C-306) 260 1 2.60 5 
Bobbin guard (L-19672) 03 . 1 03s 
Box plate set screw 0 03 2 0 06 
Bunters 0.10 6 0 80 3 0 30 
Check strap bolts 0 02 2 004 
Check strap 0 06 31 1 86 13) «O78 
Check strap casting (H-16 0 3 1 0.30 
Check strap custing (L 19597) 0.29 1 0.29 1 02 
Crank-arm 0 28 1 0 28 
Crank-arm bolt 0 02 7 ol 
Crank arm clamp 016 1 0 16 
Friction gear, large (H-1910) 14 SO 2 29 00 
Friction gear, sm: 290 1 90 
Fiber washer on friction 0 16 2 0.32 1 © 16 
Filling fork (H-1781) 00 3 130 
Filling -fork holder 0 80 1 0 30 
Gear bolt 0 05 1 0 05 
Harness cam (H-1789) $i 40 1 $140 
Harness stray 0.15 1 015 1 01 
Heel strep spring (L-864) 0.08 1 0.08 
Let-off bol 0 02 1 0 02 
Let-of caning (H-1720) 024 1 ow 
Let-off {nection —. = 1800) 0 20 1 020 
Let-off gear (L 0.41 1 o4 
Let-off gear spring 02 1 0.20 
Lug bolt 0 02 1 0.02 a 0 06 
Lug clamp 0 05 1 0.05 
Lug strap 00% 8 os 4 © 42 
Motor fuses 15 21 3.15 5 075 
Mouth prece (H-1611) ow 2 os 
Mouth piece bolts 0 03 2 0.06 
Pick ball stand (L-17880) 0.99 1 0° 
Pick cam pornts (H-1572) 0 55 18 9 9 s 400 
Pickers 0 0 5. 459 “4 1 26 
Picker stick bolts 0 03 34 1.02 “4 © 42 
Preker sticks 005% 39 214% 23 2655 
Protection rod, right 1 30 1 1 30 1 1 3 
Pick ball bolts 0 3 0.12 3 0.12 
Protection rod casting (L-22315) om oO” 
Protection rod casting (H-11612) 0 40 1 0 40 
Pick arm casting (H-1569) 1.26 6 3 378 
Pick ball washer (L-12838) 0 04 3 0.12 0 08 
Protection rod casting (H-1514 0 24 1 o2 
Pick cam bolts oo 2 0 O8 i 
Picker straps O12 1 012 
Pick-arm bolts 0 o2 1 0 o2 
Pick ball (L- 12728) 024 4 0 0 48 
Pick ball casting (1-1996 0 09 1 0 09 
Rocker shoes 0 45 > 25 90 
Rocker shoe bolts 0 03 4 42 
Rocker shoe straps 0 03 5 0 15 4 6 12 
Rocker shoe tongue (H-2000) 0 20 4 0 80 3 0 60 
Roller bearing casing (Hyatt) 3.00 1 3 
Rocker shoe, top (M1862) $1 40 $280 
RH. parallel (L-28307 0% 1 
Shalting keys 004 3 
Shuttles 144 21 s 11 52 
Shippers (H-1997 0 60 2 s 4 80 
Shipper handle bracket (H-1918) 0.20 1 3 06 
Shipper handle casting (H-1996 1 80 3 5 40 
Stupper lock (H 1998 145 1 3 43 
Stop motion link (W- 1288) 0.40 2 Oo M 
Stop motion casting (W -1290) 0.20 i 
Shuttle box plate (H 1516) 2.05 3 > 
Stop motion wire 0 8 3 4 
Tempie 3 25 1 325 
Temple rolis 0.25 ‘4 
Temple cutters 040 2 0 80 
Temple cutter spring 0 03 1 0 03 
Temple slide 012% 1 0 ‘ 
Take-up gear 1.05 1 105 
Take-up casting (H-1782) ow 3 1 20 
Take-up casting (H-1932) 020 1 0 20 
Take-up casting (H-1764) 1o 1 10 
Take-up cee (H-1754) 0 55 - 055 
Temple (T-319) 12 1 1» 
Tongue (1.28016) 025 1 0 0 25 
Bobbin chute (L- 19672) 035 3 


1 0 35 
Dagger finger (H-1612) o# i 0.40 
Front box plate (L-24889) 1 


Pick ball spring (H-1745) 015 1 o1 

Pick cam hub (M-7122) 4.75 4 
Grand total. cost for 26 weeks $131 00 $65 

Average cost per loom per week . . $ 0.1574 $ 0 0789 


large proportion of the replacements 
for both groups to be parts of the pick 
motion and related members such as 


check straps, lug straps, pick cam 
points, pickers, picker sticks and bolts, 
rocker shoes and bolts, and shuttles. 


These parts are subjected to repeated 
shocks and always comprise the major 
part of loom upkeep. 

These parts for both groups are 
segregated in the following compara- 
tive table: 

NuMBER OF Parts Repiacep ™* 


Group A, FGroup B, 
plain bearings roller bearings 


No. Cost No. Cost 
Check straps 31 $1.86 13 $0.78 
Lug straps 8 0 84 4 0.42 
Pick cam points 18 9.90 s 4.40 
Pickers 51 4.59 14 1 26 
Picker sticks 39 2.14 23 1 26 
Picker-stick bolts 34 1.02 14 0 42 
Rocker shoes 5 2.25 2 0.90 
Rocker-shoe bolts * 14 0.42 
Shuttles 21 30.24 8 11.52 
Total cost $53 26 $20.96 


The marked reduction in the num- 
ber of these parts for Group B must 
attributed to the shock-absorbing 
characteristics of the roller bearings 
used. 

Power. The following table gives 
a summary of the power data obtained 
for the entire test. 


be 


Group A, Group B, 


plain roller 
bearings earings 
Total power for test, kw-hr 22,210 21,410 
Average kw-hr. per week 855 823 
Max. kw-hr. per week 930 880 
Min. kw-hr. per week including holiday 700 670 
Total loom hours 39,765 39,765 
Kw. per loom per hr 0.56 0.54 
Hp. pe loom per hr 0.751 0 723 
Rated hp. of motors 075 075 
No. of motor fuses replaced 21 5 
Study of the weekly power con- 


sumption in Table 2 shows a marked 
consistency throughout, and that prac- 
tically all variations in power are 
directly reflected changes in the 
production obtained for same period. 

The ratios of production to power 
in thousands of picks per kilowatt 
hour as shown in Table 3 are par- 
ticularly consistent throughout the 
entire test. 


in 


Summary of Results 
The principal results of the test are 
summarized as follows: 


Propuction Gain 
Group A Group B 


Total production for test, yards 97,410 99,082 
P-oduction gain for test, yards 1,672 
Production gain over Group A, per cent 171 


Production gain per loom per week, yards 2 
Production gain per loom per year 
50 weeks), yards 100 

MAINTENANCE Cost 
Group A Group B 


Total cost of replacements for test $131.00 $65.62 
Cost per loom per week 0.1574 0 0789 
Saving per loom per week 0 0785 
Saving per loom per year (50 weeks 3.93 


Power SavinG 
Group A Group B 


Total power for test, kw-hr 22,210 21,410 
Power saving, kw-hr 800 
Power saving, per cent 36 


Conclusions 
Before summarizing the conclusions 
drawn from these tests, particular at- 
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tention is called to the following 
factors which have important bearing 
on the results obtained: 
The application of roller bear- 
to the looms of Group B was 
limited to four bearings only per loom 
out of a possible ten. 

No roller bearings were used on 
the friction shafts or rocker shafts vf 
either group. 

This limited application of roller 
Learings unquestionably restricted to 
some extent the advantages 
gained from their use. 

2. In comparing the loom efficiency 
of both groups, special note should be 
made of the high existing efficiency 
of the looms of Group A. This fact 
makes any production gain shown the 
more creditable. 

The existing loom conditions of 
Group A were excellent, and par- 
ticular attention was given to general 
upkeep and systematic 
These favorable 
important 
power 


ings 


to be 


lubrication. 
conditions 
bearing on the 
savings. 

The following factors all contribute 
largely to the authenticity of the re 
sults under the conditions as outlined : 

Duration of test. 

2. Number of looms operated. 

3. Elimination of variable 
and uniformity of conditions. 

Close observation of. all 
for all stoppages for any cause. 

In of the above factors. and 
the marked consistency of all observa- 
tions throughout the test, the follow- 
ing conclusions may be drawn: 


have an 


possible 


factors 
le OMS 


view 


The production gain of 1.71 per 
cent obtained for Group B results di- 
rectly from the use of the roller bear- 
ings, through 
smoother- 


effecting easier- and 
running looms and thus re- 
ducing the stoppage time for repairs, 
replacements, and the normal opera- 
tions incident to weaving. The com- 
mercial value of the increased produc- 
tion varies widely in different 
plants that no attempt will be made by 
the author to present definite cost data 
in this paper. 


sO 


The material reduction of main- 
tenance must directly at- 
tributable to the application of roller 
bearings, through the partial elimina- 
tion the shocks incident to 
operation, particularly in connection 
with the pick motion. 

3. The net power saving 
3.6 per cent), while not large, is 
creditable in view of the limited bear- 
ing application and generally excellent 


cost be 


loom 


of 


shown 


condition of the looms with plain 
bearings. Power saving must always 
be considered secondary to the gain 


in production and the reduction of 


maintenance costs. The value of this 
power saving will vary in different 
localities with the cost of power, and 
this gain will therefore not be 
evaluated in this paper. 

It should be noted that these tests 
were made in a modern textile mill 
of the highest type and one widely 
known for its efficiency. Larger pro- 
duction gains and increased savings 
in power and maintenance costs could 
undoubtedly be shown in the textile 
mill of average efficiency. 
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All-Metal Dye Beck 


Of Smooth Monel-Metal Construc- 
tion for Knit Cloth 

\ new Butterworth Klauder- 
Weldon all-metal dye beck for knit 
cloth has been placed on the market 
by H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. It possesses a perma- 
nently smooth monel-metal construc 
tion which can be quickly and _ thor- 
oughly cleansed for change of colors. 
construction eliminates 
from rough tub or reel, as even the 
monel Since the 
be used all 


This spoilage 


reels are of metal. 


machine can for colors 
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with practically no loss of time be- and n. perforate 

tween dyeings, good production can steam. pipe Steam-pipe fittings an 
be obtained. Separate machines for outlet-valve seats are rigid eld in 
color or boiling out are not necessary. place through the cast-1ro1 mework 
(his, in turn, reduces the number of | of the chine, an eakproot 
machines required for any given pri I] joints in the ti re iretully 
duction with a consequent saving de ectly 


{/l-Metal Dve 


Hoor space required and a saving in 
upkeep expense. 

The new dye beck is motor driven 
through silent chain, worm, and worm 
gear. All of these parts are compactly 
arranged and entirely housed, making 
the drive noiseless and efficient. The 
oval reel is mounted in oilless bearings 
and the idler reel in Hyatt roller bear- 
ings. The finger bars are made otf 
channel-shaped monel metal with tubes 
swaged into the channel. 

itic cut-off 
side of the frame is operated by a ca 
on the end of the finger bar. 
feature for stopping 
nachine in event the cloth should be- 

me tangled or knotted. 

\t the front of the machine there is 
1 apron which acts as a splash board 


The aut 
switch attached to the 
This is 


the 


Sa fety 


hen the machine is running. By 
lting this into a horizontal position 
is made to act as an unloading 
ron. 


The machine is equipped with a 
slot-tvpe monel-metal false back. The 
outlet valve is 6-in. bronze and 
plug type with renewable rubber plug 


18 


rus 


Spooler-Guide-Rod Shield 


Snaps Over Cut and Grooved Rod 


Beck for Knit Cloth 


ne machine s ade 


arious widths up to 10 it 


Providing a New Surface 


new 


‘Snapon” 


the ile 


guide ro 


W orceste 


Fig. 1. 


as Houghton 
Id, for 


grooved 


dey ice know n 


1 ‘ 
rod snie renewin 


aT cut or spoole 


< has been developed bv the 
Houghton Mfg. C 





. 89 Exchange St.. 


r, Mass It has been made 


| > 


Grooved Spooler Guide Rod 


( 











Fension brought out a few montl 
ago by this company ( TEXTILE 
\Wortp, Feb. 25, 1928, page 45) 

The shields are made of polished 
steel and the original condition of the 
whole rod the length ot the trame 

} = +] . ‘ leents 
n be renewed by their application 
n five inutes without breaking the 
“4 ° o ln 
varn. The manner ot application 
will be clear trom a glance at the 
accompanying illustrations 


Shows Speed of Spindles 


Stroboscopic Principle Applied 
without Breaking Thread 


The long-established principle of 
e strobos ope has been adopted to 
i new machine known as the Stro 
horama, designed to show the speed 
of spindles in operation. The Stro 


hborama Was developed in l‘rance at 
manutac 
to 
Musa- Hartzell 
West 43rd 
the Stroborama, 
that kind 
spinning or throwing 


the request of some silk 


turers, and it is being introduced 


his country by 


>= 
<5 


With 


claimed 


Ducasse, Inc., 
New York. 
I'vpe P, it 
ot 


St 
is any 
ol machinery 
can be easily, quickly, and accurately 
checked. 


lhe be 
ittached to 


Instrument Cc 
light socket 


11oO 


an 
any having 


voltage of either and 


direct 


or 


A) 


ther or alternating current 


Since it operates without any con 


tact with the spindle, it can be used 


when the machine is in actual 


opera 

tion without breaking a thread 
\n aluminum casing supported by 
narrow carriage mounted on rub 


her-tired wheels encloses a_ variable 
speed electric motor driving a high 


The 


ges in a 
F 


1 


tension generator. high-ten 


sion current dischar neon 
tube projector A 
the spindles 
quick light flashes. 


occur 


(see Fig. 1), illumi- 
by a series of 
When the flashes 
bobbin the 
same position at each revolution, the 
hobbin appears to be at a standstill 
last spindles appear to turn slowly 
forward, and slow spindles to turn 
slowly backward. By means of the 
knob RB, the speed of the Stroborama 


nating 


every time a is in 


is quickly and accurately adjusted, 
remaining constant for the setting 
effected. The speed counter C indi 


cates the number of light flashes per 





129 


minute, which is the same as the 
number of revolutions per minute of 
i spindle appearing at a standstill 
The Stroborama is sutable tor 
testing ( pinning operations of 











Fig. 1. Stroborama, Type P 
otto vool, ravon, ilk, ete detect 
ng faulty operation quickly, and im 
oving the efficiency ustments 
repall It is claime te e cap 
1 5 ; 
ble of sustained operat ver long 


? 
Fig. 2. 


Stroborama in Operation 


periods of time without any attention. 
\ll revolving parts are mounted on 
oversized ball-bearings to minimize 
wear. The neon tube lasts from two to 


three years and can be refilled at 
nominal cost. But little skill is re- 
quired to operate the Stroborama, 
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and only a few minutes are required 
to master its operation. 

he following is a typical example 
of the use of the Stroborama in 
checking a silk throwing machine of 
the Atwood type: The first effect to 
observe is the appearance of the 
bobbins under the light of the Stro- 
rama, synchronized for a definite, 
correct speed of the spindles. Bob- 
bins appearing to stand still under 
this light are revolving at the desired 
On the other hand, bobbins 
appearing to turn backward are re- 
volving at a slower rate of speed; 
and, since a multiplicity of causes 
produce the same effect, it is 
necessary to proceed with the tests 
according to a predetermined order. 

lf a slow bobbin appears to stop 
when the spindle is pushed a trifle 
harder against the belt, it means that 
the spring tension needs to be slightly 
increased. However, if it takes a 
considerable additional pressure of 
the spindle against the belt to make 
the bobbin appear stationary, or if 
iny amount of pressure fails to bring 
this effect, several causes must be in- 
vestigated: (1) the finger 
lightly over the surface of the spindle 
pulley to ascertain if there is any 
thread wound around it. (2) Ex- 
imine the tip of the spindle; if it 
ippears to turn eccentrically, the 
spindle is bent. (3) Examine the 
flanges of the bobbin; if the bobbin 
does not run true, it should be re- 
jected. (4) Examine the spindle to 
iscertain if it is out of parallel with 
the belt. (5) Stop the spindle and 
check up the fit in the bearing; a 
tight fit, lack of lubrication, or a very 
sloppy fit may cause the spindle to 
turn too slowly. (6) Check up the 
diameter of the spindle. Causes for 
slow spindles are always found among 
these. It is very important to note 
that the operator has both hands free 
to perform this work or make 
thorough mechanical repairs or 
jJustments. 


Ix 
speed. 


may 


Pass 


ad- 


It sometimes happens that a slip- 
pery or glazed section develops on 
side of the surface of a belt. 
This is shown by a very characteristic 
action of the bobbins, which appear 
for a few seconds, then 
appear to turn backward 
ery fast, then resume their station- 

appearance. 


Knit-Goods Press 


With Two Sliding Trays Alter- 
nately Loaded and Operated 
(he United States Hoffman Mach- 

nery Corp., 105 Fourth Ave., New 

York, has placed on the market a new 


either 


stationary 
suddenly 


vess known as the Hoffman 5F 
chine, for pressing light- and 
heavy-weight underwear, vests, etc. 


't is run by two operators, one on 
her side of the machine. It has two 
sliding trays which lie in the same 
rizontal plane and slip alternately to 
central portion of the machine 
Where the pressing is done. While 
tray is in operation, the other is 

ng loaded or unloaded by the oper- 
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New Press for Underwear and Other Garments 


ator assigned to that side of the 
machine. 

A push button in the center of the 
machine directly under the table starts 
the operation, and the buck is lowered 
by a cam arrangement. Steam is 
emitted from the head as the buck 
rises to meet the head. The machine 
is claimed to give a fine, soft finish. 
The production is very high, and con- 
siderable time is thereby saved. 


Shipper-Rod Master Switch 


For Spinning Frame, Twister, and 

Other Shipper-Rod Controls 

A new switch, designed especially 
for shipper-rod operation, is announced 
by The Cutler Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. This switch is for use 
as a pilot circuit control device on 
combers, twisters, reels, roving and 
spinning frames, and other textile ma 
chines to which shipper-rod control is 
particularly adapted. Low-voltage pro- 
tection is one of the important 
features. Should the motor stop due to 
low voltage or for any other reason, 
it will not restart until the switch has 
been returned to the “off” 
Accidents and damage to 
caused by unexpected restarts are thus 
eliminated. 

Some of 
features 


position. 
machines 


the other outstanding 


are: non-stubbing contacts; 


shear pin to protect mechanism; few 
parts and simple construction ; operat- 
ing lever can be placed in any of four 
operating positions, go degrees apart, 
to suit any installation requirements ; 
long, steel-to-bronze main bearing with 
oil hole; small size, fully enclosed in 
heavy steel case; cover can be removed 
by loosening only two screws. It can 


be used for either two- or three-wire 
control on pilot circuits up to 660 
volts. 

This switch is designed for mount 
ing at the end of the machine, and 
only the shipper rod runs the length 
of the machine. In operation, moving 


the switch to the “on” position starts 


the motor, the same as pressing the 
“on” button in the ordinary pushbut 
ton station. Throwing the shipper 


rod in the opposite direction stops the 
motor. 


Che switch appears to be of simple 


construction with few parts to break 
or get out of adjustment. The main 
bearing consists of a steel shaft run 
ning in an exceptionally long brass 


bushing to reduce wear. The opera 
ting lever is clamped to a square steel 
shaft, so that it can be 


one of four 


shifted to any 
positions, Qo degrees 
apart, to suit 
Non-stubbing 


switch from sticking 


mounting conditions 


contracts 


The mechanism is protected against 





New Shipper-Rod-Operated Master Switch 


prevent the 
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This shear 
pin holds the main shaft and the oper- 
ating mechanism in alignment, and 
any undue strain on the mechanism 
will cause the pin to break off. 
shear pins can be 


damage by a shear pin. 


Extra 
carried in. stock 
and inserted after the trouble has been 
cleared. A heavy pressed steel, dust 


proof enclosing case, arranged tor 


conduit wiring, protects the switch and 
prevents contact with 
parts. 


accidental live 


Dust-Tight Glass Cover 


Maintains Efficiency of Lamps and 
Reflecting Surfaces 

A dust-tight glass cover tor lighting 
equipment retain the 
original efficiency of lamps and reflect 
ing surfaces in industrial plants has 
been placed on the market by the Ben 
jamin Mfg. Co., 128 So. 
St., Chicago, Hl. 
dust dirt resulting manu 
facturing operations, and is easily kept 
clean by simply wiping off the surface 
of the glass disc. 


designed to 


Sangamon 
The cover excludes 


and from 


maintain 
ing the efficiency of the lighting equip 
ment it 
tenance. ° 


Besides 


affords a saving in main 


features of this new 


The outstanding 





New Dust-Tight. Glass Cover for Main- 
taining Efficiency of Lighting Equip- 
ment 


cover are claimed to be ease of attac] 

men, simplicity, dependable service at 
all times, light weight, and low price 
lo attach, the retaining band is slipped 
over the bead of the reflector, and the 
locking 
position 


lever is snapped into closed 
The cover is simple in de 
sign with only three parts: retaining 
band, glass dise, and felt gasket. It ‘is 
dependable in that it is virtually im- 
possible for the cover to work itself 
loose from the reflector, as the tension 
is not released even though the spring 


should break. The weight of the cover 


is in most cases less than that of the 

reflector, making it very easy to 

handle. —- 

RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

BACKWINDING machine. 1,668,878. W. P 
Toms and W. R. Fowler, Clinton, 
Tenn. Assigned to Magnet Knitting 


Mills, Clinton, Tenn. 
CARDING machines, Forming the fleece or 
web in. 1,668,685. e78:, 
Twickenham, England. 


Laurency, 
Assigned 60% 


to Grant McLean, LaCase, Dieppe, 
France. 
Cotton cleaning machine 1,669,286 


R. B. Cozart, Lufkin, Tex. 
Dryinc form, Hosiery. 1,669,251. F. J. 
Kienel, Philadelphia, Pa 
(Continued on page 135) 
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VITALITY ~ Always NEW 


HO in the textile industry that does ; ; 
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not know this name? It represents National Service 
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Repeat Mark in Satin 
hnical Editor : 
| am sending a sample of satin with 
(-denier rayon warp and 2 ends of 40/2 


tton filling, which shows a bad repeat 


irk. Kindly advise how this can be 
prevented. (0457) 
There does not seem to be any 


ison why the repeat marks, filling- 
se, should show as they do on the 
submitted. The sley of this 
oth is very heavy, 320 ends of 100- 
If this were 
harnesses for the 
some difficulty 
a perfect piece 


vatch 
nier rayon per inch. 
rawn on only 8 
uind there would be 
<perienced in weaving 





Fig. 1 


cloth. A cloth with the sley as 
dense as is shown in the sample should 
ive the warp drawn on 16 harnesses, 
order to permit the rayon to have 


ree passage between the heddles. We 

not know just how the warp is 

rawn in but our experience has been 
. > } 

it is good practice to use all the 

irnesses possible when the sley 1s 


ery dense. 


ot 


the 
oth of this description with face 


also advocate weaving 





de up, because it gives the warp yarn 
better balance. We admit that this 
thod of weaving is hard on a dobby 


less it is a positive-motion dobby, 
when the cloth is woven with the 
ce side up the fell of the cloth is 


tter balanced and the face of the 
th is always under the eve of the 
eaver. If the rayon warp is not 


‘wn in on 16 harnesses, we advise 
ng this and weaving the cloth with 
face side up. 

We offer, as a possible solution, the 
in draft suggestions at Figs. 1 and 
One of these chain drafts will be 
one that wove the sample sub- 

but we do not know the 

e of dobby used, we cannot say 
ch draft will fit the cloth. As it 
i matter of only a few minutes to 
inge from one chain to another, it 
worth a trial. 

\e feel sure that if the sugges- 
s we offer are followed, the re- 
t marks, pick way, will disappear. 

\We are very much interested in the 

ition of this problem and would 


tted, 


as 
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ask the inquirer to let us know if the 
suggestions we  ofter solve the 
problem. 

* * « 


Allowable Variation in Counts 


of Worsted Yarns 


Technical Editor : 

What variation in counts of yarns Is 
allowed to the worsted spinner? For ex 
ample, we delivered yarn which the cus 
tomer has seized as 34s on an order 


for 
a 36s worsted yarn. There must be some 
tolerance allowed worsted spinners but 


we have never known exactly what it 

was. Can you advise the trade custom in 

this respect ? (60475) 
We 


tolerances in 


there no standard 
the matter 
yarn sizes which are accepted bv ihe 
trade. This subject was touched upon 
in the report of J. J. Nevins, secre 
tary-treasurer of the National Associ 
ation Worsted and W oolen 
Spinners, at the meeting of that o1 
ganization in New York on May 9 
Mr. Nevins stated that a committee of 
his the 
following figures for count tolerance: 
All counts up to and including 


belie ve are 


ot worsted 


t 
ot 


association has recommended 


SEIS. So Wes. e sien ie We aioe a e086 6% 1% 
All counts from 31s to 40s 3% 
All counts from 41s up...... 242% 


These figures have ne adopted 
vet, and worsted manufacturers are 


ti] 
tli 


1 
t } 


matter with the 
at Washington, 


are bein | 


working on the 
Standards 


end conferences 


Bureau of 


¢ held with 


representatives of weavers and knit- 


Phe inquirer does not 1 he 


ention 


subject ot morsture. Considerable 


litference in varn counts will result 
from tests conducted on yarn that is 
not in standard condition. Bone dry 
yarn is not a commercial product, and 


when tested for counts the material 
should contain at least 15% of mois- 
ture. In most European mills 18'4% 
is the recognized standard, but 15 is 
considered to be a better figure under 
\merican conditions by many authori- 
including the National Associa 


tion of Worsted and Woolen Spinners. 


ties, 


* * * 


Comparison of Brocade Crepes 
Technical Editor : 

We are enclosing two samples of 
cade crepes on which we would like some 
information. Sample No. 1 is made with 
20/22 Japan warp, 68/3/2 ends per inch; 
76 picks of 4-thread, 60/65 turns, and a 
3 x 1 twill. Sample No. 2 is woven with 
a four-shaft satin. Can you explain why 


bre 
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No. 1 (our fabric) looks so much poorer 


than No. 2? They are about the same 
construction with the exception of the 
weave, and we cannot see why a 3 x 1 
twill should not show up as well as the 
broken four-shaft satu Both samples 
are weighted (6471) 
Che samples submitted are very 


small and difficult 


We 


original width 


to analvze 
cannot judge What the 


was except by general appearance. It 
dees, however, look to us as if sample 


No. 2, which the inquirer states is the 
better looking sample, 3 a heavier 
construction. We count more fila 
ments in eac thread ot the w y and 
the silk is considerably heavier We 
would be inclined to believe that the 
Warp 1s 22724, or possible 24/20, 
vhereas the inquirer thinks it is the 


same construction as his 
WW ten ends more 
to the inch in the warp than in sample 
s 

No. I, 


own sample 
count 


1 
alSO 


double 


and also four additional picks 
These three differences make it a con- 
siderably heavier construction, and 


consequently a better looking fabric. 


* * * 


Shrinking Cottons and Linens 
Technical Editor : 
Can 


you tell me of a caustic solut 
for shrinking cottons and linens 
yay) ) 
Solut ons ot caust Oda may he 
used. for shrinking cottons and linens 
Caustic is sold in_ solid flake, o1 
powdered form, and may be readily 
dissolved in wate1 It is also sold 
concentrated solutions of 30 to 50 
strength The amount of shrinkage 
9 ‘ é 
depends largely upon the concentration 
ot the solution, although the tempera 
ture of the bath and the length ot 


time ot treatment also influence the 


shrinkage to some extent Most of 
the shrinkage, however, takes place 
within one minute, and ordinary room 


temperatures are usually satistactory 
The strength of the solution mav be 
determined fairly accurately with a 


hydrometer following table 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
65 Franklin Street, 
Mass. 

thank 


complete data in 


Boston. 9. 


I wish to 
very 


for your 

regard to 
This surely 

answers the question for us. 


you 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) C. A. PHILIPPI, 
Department of Market Research. 


ee ————— 


In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability. 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In 


the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, €5 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





shows the approximate percent: 
shrinkin 


ie obtained 
\\ ith caustic 


on 


cotton 


soda solutions of vy: 





concentrations at room temperature 

€ Per (Ce 

I st 

It will seen trom the table that 
nearly the maximum shrinkage is ol 
tained with Caustic at 25 B ind fo1 
reasons Of economy, stronger solutior 
ire seldor used except vhen leree 
izing u tension tor the produ 
tion of lustet lreatment with caust 
without tension not only causes shrin! 
age, but also gives an ippreciable 
crease tensile strengt ‘ 
ticity 

Che fabrie should bh roug] 
saturated with the solution, allowed t 
stand for few minut nd then 
washed well with hot wa Piece 
goods may be treated in a three-bowl 
pad and washed ina fou ir five-box 
washet lo remove the last traces ¢ 
alkali it is necessary to sour. wit 
dilute acid and again w ut tl 
souring operation may be omitted if 
the goods are to be scoured or. kie 
boiled subsequent to i 
large quantities are to be shrunk. it 
advantageous to recove he wash 
waters which will cont lerable 
ilkali Phese washit re used 
instead of iter for d re 
caustic or thev mav he lin kie 
hoilin 


Duplicating Braided Shoe Lace 


Pechnical Editor 
We are sending four samples braid ; 
two of which are marked samples No. 1 
and the other two samples No. 2. You 
will note samples No. 1 look much better 
than samples No We will appreciate 
vour suggestions as to how samples N« 
2 can be made to leok like samples No. 1 
6468) 
We can make no suggestion as 
how goods that are alreadv manufac 
tured, as samples No. 2, can be made 
to look like samples No [There is 
a difference in’ construction which 


might be likened to the difference be- 


tween sheeting h 


south 


paper 


and longcloth: 
ern pine and maple: w1 


ipping 


and writing paper—a ditference 
texture 

The fine samples, No vere made 
on a 48-carrier braider, whereas the 
No. 2 samples were made on a 44 


This gives No. 2 


carrier machine. 
samples a coarser appearance 


this difference is not all. 


But 
Samples Ne 
I are made of 36/2 mercerized varn 
having 16 to 18 turns per inch in fold- 


ing, and the braid has about 37 
stitches per inch when held at a 


tension similar to that under which it 

was braided. Samples No. 2 on the 

other hand are made of 30/2 ply mer- 
> 


cerized yarn having 19 to 22.5 turns 
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BLEACHED GOODS 


Solozone 

is still the cheapest 

Peroxide bleaching agent. 

But— 

where convenience is wanted 
and cost is secondary 

use ''Albone C'', 

the 100 Volume Peroxide liquid. 
Glad to bleach samples 


and make demonstrations. 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


713 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
We also supply 


ALBONE 

25 Vol. Peroxide) 
ALBONE ‘*C’’ 

1A Vol. Peroxide) 


R & HE SODIUM PERBORATE 
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of twist per inch in folding, and the 
braids have only 31 stitches per inch. 
The number of turns per inch in this 
30 2 is exceptionally high for a mer- 
cerized yarn. Yarn of this count, to 
be used for mercerizing, usually runs 
about 14 turns per inch, which is quite 
in keeping with the turns per inch of 
the 36/2 used in samples No. 1. Both 
the coarser yarn and the fewer stitches 
tend to make samples No. 2 look 
coarser than samples No. 1, and the 
tight twist of the 30/2 enhances this 
feature. 

However, if it is necessary to try 
to duplicate samples No. 1, that is, 48- 
carrier goods on a 44-carrier braider, 
we would suggest that the same count 
yarn be used (36/2), with the same 
turns per inch in folding (16 to 18), 
and that at least an equal number of 
stitches be put into the braid and 
preterably more. This may result in 
an article about 10% lighter in weight 
than the goods being duplicated (sam- 
ples No. 2 are now more than 10% 
heavier), but the appearance of the 
texture will be greatly improved. 

The correct count of yarn to be used 
on a 44-carrier braider, if the proper 
proportion is to be maintained 
throughout, would be a 33/2, of 
Thus: 

48: 44:: 36: 33 

The yarn, however, should be of 
good quality and the number of turns 
in doubling should be from 14 to 16 
per inch. 


course. 


*x* * * 


Defect in Finished Stocking 
Technical Editor : 

We are sending a stocking which con- 
tains defects with which we have been 
troubled recently, and so far have been 


unable to locate the cause. We _ have 
marked the stocking with lead _ pencil 
where the defects happen. Will you 


kindly give us your opinion as to the 
causes of this trouble? We felt sure the 
defects were caused in the boarding, but 
the boarders blame it on the dyer. 
(6466) 

The defects mentioned are met quite 
often in hose of this construction. The 
trouble may be caused in the dyehouse, 
though the boarders could be respon- 
sible. Any tangling in the mesh bags, 
he beating of paddles in paddle dyeing 
nachines, or careless handling may be 
esponsible. 

* *k * 


Braider Bobbins 
lechnical Editor : 

Can you advise me how long a braider 
bobbin in active use should last? Would 
three braider bobbins per carrier be 
hough for a mill?) What would you con- 
sider an average size braiding machine; 
that is, what is the average number of 
irriers per braider, if such a thing can 

ilculated ? (6470) 
in continual use 
probably lasts on an average about four 
year By continual use we mean that 
e bobbin does not lie about for any 


ciable period, but swings in a 


\ braider bobbin 


juite unbroken cycle from braider to 
spooler and back to braider. Its use- 
tulness is at an end when the ratchet 
m the head of the bobbin becomes so 
worn that the pawl on the top weight 


‘lips over the “teeth” of the ratchet 
ind -ails to control the tension of the 


thread, which, in turn, governs to 
some extent the texture of the braid. 
The foregoing estimate is based on 


comparatively light goods on which | 
Where 


light top weights are used. 
heavy top weights are employed con- 
tinuously (on heavy goods, of course) 


the life of the bobbin would be greatly | 


reduced, owing to the increased fric- 
tion on the ratchet teeth. 


| 





| 
| 


Three braider bobbins to each car- | 


rier is rather a conservative estimate. 
In theory this ought to work out satis- 
factorily, and probably would in a 


very small plant, but there are bound | 


to be changes in the kind of goods 
that will cause bobbin tie-ups, and odd 
and special lots of yarn, which unless 
watched closely will lay up a large 
number of bobbins. We would rather 
place the number of bobbins per car- 
rier at four, in preference to three. 


Considering the enormous number | 


of braiding machines employed the 
country over in the manufacture of 


shoe laces and Similar products, we | 
would estimate the average size braid- 


ing’ machine to be 32 carriers. A 16- 
carrier machine is a small braider; a 
64- or a 72-carrier machine is a large 


braider; and a 96-carrier is a very 


large braider. The latest catalog 
of a well-known braiding machine 
manufacturer lists the different car- | 
rier machines as follows: For flat | 
braids, 7-9-13-17-21-25-29-33-37-4I- | 
45-49-53-57-61-65-73-81-89-97-1 13-129. | 
For round braids, 8-12-16-20-24- 


28-32-36-40-44-48-52-56-64-7 2-96. 
In addition to these there are can- 


dle-wick braiders of three carriers, 
and rug braiders of three and _ five 
carriers. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
(Continued from page 131) 


Faprics, Creping — silk. 
Payet, Woodcliff, N. ey 

KNITTING machine, 
A. F. Harris, Clinton, 
Assigned one-half to 
Roseville, N. J. 

KNITTING machines, Racking mechanism 
for. 1,669,032. M. Zimitz, Brooklyn, 
NS 


1,668,094. J. 
Circular. 1,669,296 
Ont., 
Samuel 


Canada. 
Owen, 


Looms, Driving means for pile-wire-con- 


trolling mechanism for 
W. E. Smith, Milltown, N. J. Assigned 
to Gulbenkian Seamless Rug Co., 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Looms, Lay sword for. 1,669,389. S. O. 
Deane, Harrisville, R. I. Assigned to 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass 

MacHINE for winding strip material 
into tubular form. 
Bryant, Providence, R. I. 
Tubular Woven Fabrics 
tucket, R. I. 


New 


Assigned to 
Co . 


1,668,574. | 


1,668,758. H. E.| 


Paw- 


SINGEING machines for yarns of all kinds, | 


Gas. 1,669,033. 
Oberburg, 


R. Muller-Zollinger, 


Switzerland Assigned to 


The Langenthal Machine Works, Ltd., | 


Langenthal, Switzerland. 


TEXTILE fabrics, Manufacture of arti- 
ficial. 1,669,158. H. Dreyfus, London, 
England. 

Warp stop motion. 1,669,244. H. P.| 


Hunter, Anderson, S. C. 

WINDING device and reel for elastics or 
tapes. 1,669,248. 
boro, N. C. 


L. W. Joyce, Greens- 


(3317) 


ional ss (As per 





What is your percentage 
of wasted lubricant ? 


If you use liquid oil, a large percentage drips 
and wastes away, in applying it to the bearing. 
Another large percentage of liquid oil leaks and 


drips out of bearings, while machines are in 
operation. 


Then, too, liquid oil often gets on the product 
and adds depreciation of product to loss of 
lubricant. 


You minimize waste of lubricant and protect 
goods in process from damage by oil when 
you use 


avy 
TRADE MARK ~ 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 





RECISTERED IN 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


which feeds a-drop-at-a-time to the bearing 
eliminating waste in application. Once in the 
bearing NON-FLUID OIL stays there — it 
won't leak out. 


Kvery drop of NON-FLUID OIL you buy 
gives full lubricating service. No loss through 
waste and a constant check on friction which 
keeps down wear on machines and power loss. 
Then too the use of NON-FLUID OIL guards 
goods in process against damage from oil spots. 


[ff NON-FLUID OLL ts not yet used in your 
mull, write for bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile 
Machinery” and free testing sample. 
—— See Ulso—— 
TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 
SOC SOSS OSHS SSS SSSSSSSSSHASHSHSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSa seas sseeesssOCgecaausceceses 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. T.W.5-26-28 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile “Machinery” 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 


(_] Pickers {] Looms (_] Shafting 

[_} Cards [| ] Twister Rings (_} Motors 

[ ] Spinning Frames {_} Ball Bearings {_] Chain Drives 
PRs Occ cwesewedarias ts beamaacnmoneiertudeews i 
BR PORNO cic cc sie Sincucesvawacedecncuvcusmesedans aici 


ADDRESS. «000+ 





NEW YORK & NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses: 
PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ATLANTA,GA. 
CHARLOTTE,NC. 
GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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THE JACQUARD KNITTING MACHINE CO., INC. 
TAKE PLEASURE IN . . . 


ANNOUNCING 
A TRUE JACQUARD ATTACHMENT 


FOR 


vanes | BRINTON SCARF MACHINES 


Body Machines 
Hosiery Machines 
Necktie Machines 


Circular Machines for 


Every Purpose 


We will be glad to furnish 
information of our com- 


plete line. 


Installing Brinton machines 
means freedom from fear of 
break-downs, seconds, imper- 
fect quality. Our strict factory 
test under operating conditions 
takes care of the worry before 


the machine comes to you. 


oe Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc., announce 
a new device for manufacturers of knitted outer- 
wear—a true Jacquard attachment for Brinton Searf 
Machines using any cut up to 888 needles on 16-inch 
diameter machines. 
H. BRINTON COMPANY This attachment is made after the principles 
employed on our regular line of Cireular Jaequard 
ss = , . . Machines, which have gained popular favor among 
3700 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia the trade and are recognized as only True Circular 
Jacquard Machines. 
The installation of this attachment applies to the 
Brinton Sinker Type or Scarf Machine (known as the 
Brinton Tricollet Machine), and is accomplished with 
but little alteration. This attachment enables you to 
produce a line of striking and distinctive outerwear in 
the favored Jacquard designs without sacrificing any 
stitch or color effects heretofore made on the machine. 
We will gladly furnish further information to those 
interested in profitably increasing the output of their 
present Brinton Scarf Machines by means of this new 
attachment. 


POREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the Continent: Australia: J. H. Butter & Ce, THE 
a ee JACQUARD KNITTING MACHINE CO., INC. 


South Americ China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., : : : 
Calle Alsina 1814, Buenos Aires. S0 Peking Road, Shanghai, | 1924-28 Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Argentine Republic China. 
New York Display Room, 366 Broadway 
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New Construction and Additions 


*Alabama Mills Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Headquarters of this company are 808 
Pioneer Bldg., Birmingham. The company 
is capitalized at $5,250,000, and officers are 
Crawford Johnson, president; Paul A. 
Redmond, vice-president and general man- 
ager, and Bond Anderson, treasurer. 
Mills are being erected at Aliceville, Clan- 
ton, Dadeville, Fayette, Greenville, Haley- 
ville, Jasper, Russellville, Wetumpka and 
Winfield, Alabama. Each unit will be of 
new standard mill construction, two- 
stories, 107 x 248 ft., with warehouses, 
cloth room, picker room, machine shop 
and boiler room, having an average of 
76.724 sq. ft. of floor space per unit. Each 
mill will average 10,000 spindles with com- 
plete weaving equipment and will make 
one product, such as narrow sheetings, 
drills, jeans, ticking, ete.. operating day 
and night on that one product. Machinery 
will consist of 100,000 spinning spindles 
and 3,000 looms. ‘This machinery will be 
either new, or machinery moved from 
New England, which has been selected by 
Robert & Co., architects and engineers, 
Atlanta, Ga. All units, according to sched- 
ule, should be in operation by the end 
of the year. 


*Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Taxes of this company 
duced by $50,000. It is 
new spinning and carding 
be installed in the plant. 


*Slater Mfg. Co., Marietta, S. C. It is 
expected that this plant will be completed 
and in full operation in about 6 weeks. 


*Appleton Co., Anderson, S. C. The 
foundation is now being laid for the new 
mill this company is building. Construc- 
tion has been considerably delayed by the 
necessity of draining the pond. 


*Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 
have approved of the 
gram of this company 
erection of a $160,000 
installation of several 
replace old equipment. 


* Pacolet (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 
Southern offices of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co. Ine., engineers and architects, con- 
tract for switchboard and _ regulator for 
the Pacolet Mfg. Co. has been let to the 
General Electric Co., Charlotte, N. 


* Whitney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. has let con- 
tract for electrical installation in con- 
nection with new fire pump to Hunting- 
ton & Guerry, Greenville, S. C Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Ine., Charlotte, N. C., 
are engineers and architects. 


Biddeford, Me. 
have been re 
understood that 

machinery will 


Directors 
improvement pro- 
which includes the 
building and the 
hundred looms to 


Through the 


Fact and Gossip 


High Shoals (Ga.) Mfg. Co. Two 
main buildings of this plant were de 
stroyed by fire this week, causing damage 
estimated at $350,000. 

Montour Mills, Sparta, Ga., operated as 
a textile mill during the civil war and 
many years thereafter, but dormant for 
almost a generation, will be sold here at 
auction on July 5, under a power of sale 
contained in a security deed executed by 
the Trio Cotton Seed Oil Co., to the Buek- 
eye Cotton Oil Co. 


Fitchburg, Mass. <A group of citizens 
is said to be planning to purchase Mill C 
of the former Parkhill division of the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. and operate it on a 
cooperative basis making silk products. 

*Moulton Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Mass., 
has moved most of the machinery from its 
mill in Rutland, Mass., to the former 
Ponikin Mills in North Lancaster and op 
erations are expected to start in the new 
Plant about the middle of July. Practi 
cally all the employes will go to the new 
location, 


Florence (N. J.) Thread Co. This con 
cern, converters of cotton threads and 
cotton yarns, ete., has acquired the mill 
building at Riverside, N. J., formerly oc 
cupied by Wm. F. Taubel, Inc., hosiery 
manufacturers, and will move to. this 
plant It is reported that the Florence 
Thread Co, will lease parts of the build 
ng not to be used by themselves to other 

cerns. They have been compelled to 
acquire larger quarters for manufactur 
ne purposes because of expansion of their 
business, 


Hightstown (N. J.) Lace 
Former mill this company, damaged 
by fire about 2 years ago and since idle, 
has been purchased by Conover & Phillips, 
Hi-htstown, and will be rebuilt for other 
I strial service. 
Southern Webbing Mills, Inc., Greens- 
N. €., which recently moved from 
nd St. to its new plant just outside 
northern limits of the city, has added 


Mfg. Co. 


of 


ndicates previous mention of project. 
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a new line and is operating 
and day full shifts, it was 
Lyndon B. Joyce, president. 


*Canadian Connecticut Cotton Mills, Ltd., 
Sherbrooke, Que., Canada. According 
report, as soon as the refinancing 
for this company are completed, 
tions for a merger with one of the 
manufacturers which uses its 
will be opened. 


both night 
stated by 


products, 
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New Construction and Additions 


to | 
plans | 
negotia- | 
tire | 


(3321) 
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*Felters Co., Millbury, Mass., has given 


the contract to J. J. 
Mass., for 
its plant, 


Roberts, 
the erection of an 


to be of brick, mill construc- 


tion, one-story high, 120 ft. long with one | 


section 20 


41 ft. wide. 


ft. wide and another section 


of the work. 


* Maanexit Spinning Co., Webster, Mass., | 


has awarded the contract to 
Murphy, Pawtucket, R. L., 
of a plant and office 
of $65,000. The main 
brick construction, 


Louis A. 
for the erection 
addition at a 
addition will be of 
one story, 120 x 67 ft 
and the other one and _ two stories, 
66 x 41 ft. Dwight Seabury Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. is the architect. 


_ Wassookeag Woolen Co., Keene, N. 
is erecting a new one-story, 70 x 65 
storehouse building. 

Passaic Woolen Mills Corp., Garfield, N. 
J.. has purchased the entire equipment 
consisting of 20 looms and auxiliary ma- 
chinery, of the Gold Bond Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, and are transferring it to a new 
addition at their plant. Installation will 
be completed in time for fall production. 
The Gold Bond Worsted Mills have been 
in the hands of a receiver since October. 


* Magee Carpet Co., Bloomsburg, 
A new 60 x 81 ft. power house has been 
erected for this company by Ballinger 
Co., architeets and engineers, Philadelphia. 


* British Columbia Worsted Mills, Ltd., 
Victoria, B. C., Canada, which has 
established by John Moore, of Bradford, 
England. will be equipped with 7,000 
electrically driven spindles. 


* Brinton Carpet Co., Ltd., Peterboro, 
Ont., Canada. Construction will begin 
on May 25 of a two-story, 64 x 74 ft. ad- 
dition to be used for finishing at this 
plant. <A one-story, 60 x 100 ft. addition 
to the weave shed and a one-story, 28 x 
34 ft. addition to the dyehouse are also 
in process of construction. These new 
additions, which are to relieve conges- 
tion, will be in operation on June 15. 
No new machinery will be installed. 


ft. 


> 
a. 


Fact and Gossip 


Morehead Woolen Mills Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has received a charter to manu 
facture, sell and deal in woolen and cot 
ton yarns. John L Morehead, J. M. Tal 
iaferro, and Duncan McDonald, of Char 
lotte, are the incorporators. 


James Lee & Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa., 
has purchased the axminster mill of the 
Diamond Carpet Co., Philadelphia. 


Dorset Woolen Co., Providence, R. I., 
has been formed by William H. Edwards 
and Ronald B. Smith, both of Providence, 
with capital of $50,000, to operate a local 
mill. 

* Laurel Woolen Mills, 
a new company recently 
porated at Winchester, 
tions about June 1 in their leased quarters 
at Castleton, Va. The company is capi 
talized at $25,000 and is under the direc 
tion of Ralph S. Fansler, president, anc 
Frank C, Clark, treasurer. The 
equipped with one set of cards 
looms for the manufacture of 
men’s wear. 

*Western 
Edmonton, 
granted a 
ment. 


Castleton, 
reported incor 
will begin opera 


woolens 


Canada Woolen 
Alta., Canada, 
charter by the 


Mills, 
have 
Federal 


Ltd., 
been 
govern 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*Erwin Manufacturing Co., Huntsville 
Ala., has awarded contract to Earl Cline 
for the construction of a building to house 
its new yarn mill. Construction is ex 
pected to begin this week. Building and 
equipment of the new plant will cost 
approximately $110,000 

* Superior Mfg. Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 
has completed basement work on its new 
addition which will provide 8,500 sq. ft. 
for warehouse purposes 

L-K Knitting Co., Ine., 
is reported that this 
to Sherburne, N. Y., 


WN. ¥.. it 
will move 
completion 


Utica, 
company 
upon 


e 
of 


Worcester, | 
addition to | 


The cost will be about $15,000. | 
The company’s engineer will be in charge | 


cost | 


been | 


ves. | 


“Factory Accidents and 


Illness of Employees 
CAN Be Reduced’’ 


Science proves that extremely high temperatures in 
factories are prejudicial to human health and effi- 
ciency and that the most serious effects are due to 
such temperatures rather than to chemical pollution. 


HOUSANDS of mill owners, and executives recognizing a distinct 
relation between temperature of factory rooms and accidents 
materially reduce the hazards by employment of the dependable Sylphon 
Automatic Temperature Control for Weave Rooms and Work Rooms. 


Aside from the humanitarian standpoint they also know that accurate 
|temperature control is a practical necessity, whether textile processes 





involve chemical or mechanical operations. 


'No. 11 ( 
| Cp het 
Sys REGITHERM 


| For many years has made for the health, comfort 
| and efficiency of human occupants in hundreds of 
| factories. That it prevents fuel waste, 


saves time, 
|and insures 


more rapid and uniform production is 
substantiated by overwhelming testimonial evidence. 
The Regitherm is easily installed. The valve is 
| attached to the steam line and the Sylphon Bellows 
; operated thermostat, is located in the room to be 
controlled. No care, no repairs. 


plant is | 
and 6] 
for | 


Send for complete details now. Use coupon or write if you prefer 


See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——(CATALOG—— 


The FULTON SYLPHON COMPANY, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dept.-G 
Sales Offices—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, 
and all Principal Cities. 


| GENTLEMEN: Please send details of Sylphon Room Temperature Control 
Name 

Company 

Address 


State 
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Mill News—Continued 


anew 50 x 110 ft. mill which is being dition which this company is building 
built by Craine Co., Ine... Norwich Fif- be completed in November. New dye! 
teen business men of Sherburne have sub- equipment will be installed Cost 

scribed $1,000 each to defray expenses. addition is approximately $200,000 
The entire equipment of the Utiea plant ras < =e 

will be shipped to Sherburne Louie K Kex-Tex Hosiery Mills, Kingsport 
Lindsey, vice-president and general man- @XPect| to begin active operations 
ager of the company will be in charge July 1 fwenty-four knitting ma: 
of the mill . and 10 looms are now being installe: 


“ ; fi . 24 additional knitting machines wy 
) Asheboro (N. C.) Hosiery Mills are jpstalled about August 1. High 
installing SO additional knitting machines men's hose will be manufactured 
Which will be in operation on June 1 Hedges is president and general mai 
*Cranford Hosiery Mills, Asheboro, N. and D. R. Beek, vice-president and 
| C., are installing 40 new machines for intendent Mr. Hedges, formerly g¢ 
the manufacture of mercerized cotton hose, manager of the Kingsport (Tenn.) Kn 
which will be in operation on June 1 Mills, and Mr. Beck, foreman of the 

McCrary Hosiery Mills, Ine., Asheboro, ting room of the same organizatior 
a < Erection of additional full-fashioued cently resigned, to form the new cor 
equipment, type HLS.L.. high speed. is 7 9 tall 
elon on while more machines "a ex Fact and Gossip 
pected to be shipped shortly from Ger Union Mills, Ine., St. Johnsville, 
many Installation of equipment ordered If this company decides to move 
will be completed in the fall when the it is announced that all the plants, 
capacity of the plant will have been prae- are located at Catskill, Herkimer, Ih 
tically doubled Machinery has been Mechanieville and St. Johnsville, w 
ordered through Alfred Hofmann, Ine., removed. No site has yet been si 
West New York, N. J and decision is not definite. J 

-Ewe ini . oo - Reaney, general manager, is reported 
P eee ees Or. Burlington. N in the South at this writing. 

. is building a one-story, 110 x 150 ft , ; 
addition which will be in operation in Argo Fabrics Corpn., Philadelphia 
July Both full-fashioned and cireular This concern, Mascher and Turner 
knitting machines will be installed manufacturers of knitted = fabri 

*May Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C outerwear, has been taken over b 
Ground has been broken for the building APaca Knitting Mills, and the former 
of the first unit of this mill which will cern is now out of business _ Mact 
measure 8&6 x 110 ft There will be a and equipment of the Argo Compa 
temporary rear wall which will allow for pt operated by. ~~, Apaca 
the enlarging of the building to a depth U!* Mills, consisting of Fane Kn: 
of 250 ft. machines and supplementary equip 

: : . The Apaca is now operating 32 power 

Melrose Hosiery Mills, High Point. N. 9 hand knitting machines 


HE toastmaster at any ee 
i i pany is progressing rapidly. 

gathering of textile manu- Pilot Knitting Co., Lexington, N. C., SILK 
oe _—s in — My | Pad = | 

i nichae ne associates 0 Coombs Genesee 


facturers might well Say: S. C., is adding a second unit of 25 ma- 


chines, which gives it an equipment of 50 New Construction and Additions 
machines *Keene (N. H.) Silk Fibre Mills ar 
74 f ° k ° f b ° * Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills, Lexington, building a 60 x 105 ft. addition t& . 
AN ec c : m. < Forty machines have arrived for plant which will be ready for occu; 
Ss ors uring nit abrics tie Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills and are be- on July 1 New machinery will b 
} ins installed in the new brick addition to every department 
that are super-excellent use , just completed. This will bring the nnm 
)} ber of machines now in operation in this . . : 

| plant up to 140 Fact and Gossip 


Torrington Needles, than * Waldensian Hosiery Mills, Valdese, N National Silk Co., South — Cover 
eS have ordered from Alfred Hofmann. Conn., has filed notiee of an inereas 


‘i a |} Ine West New York, N. J.. 4 additional capital stock from $50,000 to $100.00 
W hom there are no than- 20 and 24 section knitting machines and Hunterdon Silk Throwing .Co., 
a _ -_— S be as os ve Gardner. N. J will locate a silk pla 
7 EC chase o more machines which wi Mi: Meadows. Va... according to t! 
W homer. | prac tically treble their present output ae oi retary . of Southwester: 
Onlibest Hosiery Mills, Philadilphia, Pa. ginia, Inc.. at Wytheville 
The machinery of this concern, manu Cc. K 
facturers of full-fashioned hosiery, 2545 N Pa 
Broad Street, has been sold and is to be 
operated by a new hosiery concern whose 
name will be announced in the near future 
|} As reported in these columns recently 
the Onlibest Hosiery Mills are erecting a et 
new plant at Berlin, N. J.. where they will 


operate, 24 full-teshioned machines upon | BYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 
1 ion tr thel i 


‘ new plant. 





Eagle & Co., Ine., Phoenixs 
have resumed production at t! 
eal mill following shut slow? 
months Improvements were mad 
mill during the idle period 


* Revere Knitting Mills, Inc., Philadel 
Pa broke round on May 14, for 
bill at Riversicdk J Initial units New 


Construction and Additions 
onsist o one Tr mills 110 x 


ind OF x BDO ft soxspectively. for * National Yarn & Processing Co., It 
and finis) ' ervies Projeet Ville, Ga has bezun the work f it 
thout S150.000 Smaller building ling machinery in its new plant he 
cheduled for con etion in July the <dyeir bleaching and ftinisl 
x we . . Ravon his new ave lepartment 
The red box Fulip Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ,° ; ‘ uy " : che ; _ en h oe ; It 
op on abo } s 
Contract for the erection of new building I: di caer) eles ae 
the for this eoneert has been awarded ave initial capacity ef 24,000 
of . he i a es 36s of vat ’ reek and represents a 
green label ber Dunlap, Jen town oO cost S22 0000 ment of 875.000 
his i a new concern which will manu - 
ture full-fashioned hosiery ¢ lip and *Morgan Dyeing & Bleaching 
mn Kirk Sts startin th full Rochell Ill has awarded = ven 
mead machines which vill he n tract to Birt J. Nelson Co Syenl 


with 1 
' 


reased, the building being large enough fer its one-story addition to cost 
Mg to house 380 machines according to plans mately S55.000, with equipment 
' * ~aste “nc , » Works 
le ~forrington OMpPaney Rs wepe rane woe wor wate tats. entire mwing yg, 
as ee as concern that will start lation of equipment and will be it 


ire of sport sweaters, bath- 1 
‘ tion in a day r se I MeKay 
E seniens SHED 1866 / i suits and jaequard lines about June = s ; - . I I I 


" . ager of this new plant 
t G ll. S A. fi ave leased more than 15.000 sq. ft. of Mai . ik Hosi Drei c tr 
oor space in the fire-proof structure lo ajestic Silk ostery yeing o ae 
for ring on, on, Pa cated at S. W. Cor. 16th and Hunting Park Philadelphia, Pa.. has begun. const 
Ave Machinery is being installed and Of a two-story, 40x54 ft. addition 
they plan te start production the first USed as a_ finishing plant The — 
BRANCHES week in June Equipment has been or- Will be in operation about July 1 


, . r * rs « ‘ . ie em 1 1 a) ? > ecel 
HERRY AND JUNIPER ST 14 144 W. 22ND STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO ‘ ime ni t ; A ! 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES and 24 sewing machines The tirm is a *United States Finishing Co., 
partnership between Morris Rivkin a dence, R. I., has werk well underw 
FACTORIES AT: ’ partner until recently in the Arr-Tee Knit its two-story, 100 x 200 ft. addition 
ting Mills, from which he has resigned, eral contractors Pierce & Gaetz, In 
TORRINGTON, CONN COVENTRY, ENGLAND and Lester G. Liehtenstein They plan to announced the following sub-conti 
AACHEN, GERMANY UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA sell their goods direct to wholesalers only Steel and iron. J H. Tower Iron W 
and they will buy various counts of Providence: doors and windows, Paw 
worsted yarns Sash & Blind Co., Pawtucket 
Nesco Knitting Mills, Ine., Nescopeck Blanchard Brothers, Providence 
a., are said to be arranging for increased 
production in the line of “bathing suits 
and installation of additional. knitting Fact and Gossip 
equipment, estimated to cost $12,000. * Associated Dyeing & Printing CorP 


. ; Paterson, N. J., is announced as the im 
Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Inc., Reading, of the new company which wil 


Pa., are reported to have plans in progress over the business and most of the 
for a four-story addition to cost about 7 Povs »j y . 
4 : 7. . : of the Royal Piece Dye Works, In 
$200,000, with equipment. Scholl & Rich- pye Works. Inc.. Cramer & King a 
ardson, 510 Walnut St., are architects the UWhlic Piece Dve Works 
* Berkshire Knitting Mills, Wyomissing, Wirbelauer. president of the Royal 
Pa. The new four-story, 110x850 ft. ad- Dye Works. Ine., will be president 
- executives of the merged companies 
* Indicates previous mention of project be officials of the corporation 
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Hosiery Agents Await 
Weather Man’s Help 


Prophecies Pro and Con Re- 
garding Future of Mesh 
Hosiery 
Hosiery selling agents are hopeful 
ot improved buying conditions with a 
change in the weather. There is no 
doubt that the cool spring has been 
inimical to retail business, although 
seasonal effects are not as apparent 
in the hosiery market as in the under- 
wear division. Nevertheless, the 
absence of buyers in the local market 

a pretty good demonstration of a 
lack of interest in offerings and de- 
termination to postpone operations 
until the last possible moment. There 

no doubt that stocks in second 
are being restricted to the 
lowest possible point. But this is no 
new thing. The policy of the jobber 
has been long since established on 
this point and it is unlikely he will 
make any change until such time as a 
scarity of merchandise gives him a 
feeling of apprehension. Certainly no 
such likelihood is apparent at the 
present time and therefore it is not 
to be expected that the jobber will do 
any anticipating. 


hands 


Specialties an Exception 

While the above is true of the 
average lines of hosiery, exceptions 
may be noted in case of novelties. 
Certain lines of fancy half hose which 
show novelty combinations in color 
and pattern continue to attract the 
buyer, but of course no large business 
is possible on any one line of fancies. 
Duplicates are not being received; the 
only possibility of new business is the 
showing of new lines with individual- 
ity expressed in the design. Hosiery 
manufacturers are learning to become 
more and more cautious with experi- 
ence in the production of fancy 
hosiery. They realize through sad 
experience the waste and elimination 
cf profit that may result from over- 
staying the market. The necessity 
of reducing the price to a point where 
profits are absolutely impossible on 
surplus over and above the amount 
called for by the buyer is a very large 
factor in the calculations of the 
average manufacturer of fancy half 
hose. 
Possibilities of Mesh Hosiery 
\ good deal is being said and writ- 
about the outcome of the mesh 
We hesitate to call it a 
fal because so far as can be deter- 
mined the acceptance of the mesh 
stocking is not determined as yet by 
the final consumer. Mesh stockings 
are being shown at retail but they are 
net being worn, at least to any ex- 
tent. Whether their continued show- 
ing will convince the average woman 
that it is advisable for her to get on 
the band-wagon and join the crowd 

(Continued on page 145) 


te 
ten 


stocking, 


iy aE 


Spring Underwear Possible 


Delay 





Openings May Be Postponed Be- 
cause of Interest in Heavy-W eights 


opening of light-weight under- 
wear in all probability may be 
delayed somewhat. No one has any 
very serious idea, however, that the 
start of the new season will be post- 
poned until September. It is very 
probable that a good many of the im- 
portant lines will be shown in July 
and it is certain that the effort to get 
business will be made long before 
September rolls round. There is rea- 
son for considering the postponement 
of lightweight openings. The moder- 
ate orders received on heavyweights 
are going to mean, in all probability 
that buyers will be decidedly inter- 
ested in duplicate business in June and 
possibly in July. As a matter of fact, 
this duplicating may run into August, 
but at the same time it is expected 
that the bulk of orders will have been 
placed by July 1 or shortly thereafter. 
It is felt that as a result lightweight 
lines which used to be shown in June 
will be held back until the next month, 
but it is also felt that the necessity of 
securing business with which to run 
plants will necessitate the inauguration 
of the new season by the latter date. 


Some Methods of Buying 


It is not strange that the under- 
wear selling agent should be disgusted 
with the methods pursued by the ordi- 
nary jobber in placing his business on 
heavyweight underwear. In many 
cases, it is believed, the latter is 
bucketing his orders. By this it is 
meant that orders which has 
received from his trade are being 
held up for one cause or another. It 
is possible that one reason is the hope 
that he may obtain a more favorable 
price by waiting. Such _ reasoning 
seems very illogical in view of the 
raw material situation. It would seem 
as though all indications point to the 
necessity for higher prices on under- 
wear before the season is over. It 
is true that those who have adopted 
the three period delivery plan auto- 
matically secure an advance when they 
withdraw the first and second delivery 
prices. But it is evident that 
underwear as an average thing has 
been sold at a loss for the heavy- 
weight season. Nevertheless, it is not 
generally believed, in spite of this fact, 
that manufacturers as a rule will have 
the backbone to name higher prices for 
fear of the reaction of the trade 
against such policy. They prefer to 
run on a losing level where they can 
have assurance they will sell their 
product rather than obtain a profit on 
only a portion of their possible out- 
put. This seems peculiar reasoning 
but it is in line with the merchandisin 


he 


also 


or 
Ss 


policy or lack of policy that has char- 
acterized the underwear market, 
especially during the current selling 
period. 

Jobber Afraid of Cancellations 

The instance is told of a jobber 
one of whose salesmen had secured a 
very sizable order from a chain of 
clothing houses who sent the mill re- 
presentative just one-fourth of the 
amount Pro- 
bably the seller would have been none 
the wiser had he not met this particu- 
lar salesman who boasted of the good 
business he had obtained and which 
he supposed had been forwarded to 
the selling house. Upon being told 
that the order was just a quarter of 
the amount he supposed had_ been 
forwarded, he made it an issue with 
the buyer of his house, who finally 
admitted he did not send the full 
order because he was afraid the chain 
store might cancel a portion of the 
business placed. This is 
indication of the 
methods which are being pursued by 
the wholesaler. It is more than likely 
that this jobbing buyer will eventually 
try to obtain the rest of the merchan- 
dise involved in the salesman’s order. 
It is also just possible ‘that this buyer 
is laying up for himself trouble in 
the matter of deliveries. There is no 
doubt that many buyers are in a 
similar position and that consequently 
they will all rush into the market at 
and expect to prompt 
service. The manufacturer 
of underwear learned his 
about carrying stock for the jobber’s 
convenience, and even he 
knows the latter has orders on hand 


the salesman had sold. 


simply an 


ultra-conservative 


once receive 
average 
has lesson 
where 


which he has not placed. he is not 
likely to up the merchandise 
and warehouse with all 
the carrying charges involved, as well 
as interest on his investment simply 
for the sake of 
function that the 
pected to perform. 


make 
carry it in 


the 
ex- 


performing 
wholesaler is 


Light-Weight Duplicates Drop 


It cannot be emphasized 
strongly that the .request for prompt- 
ness in of light-weights a 
short did not 
mean an increasing demand at second 


hands. <As 


columns, 


too 


delivery 
time ago necessarily 
before in 
were 
backward in making their shipment 
of spring underwear largely because 
the buyer delayed his purchases, and 
without stock on hand it is only na- 


has been said 


these manufacturers 


tural deliveries should be behind 
hand. Now that the majority of con- 
tracts have been filled, any further 
insistence upon future business is 


conspicuous by its absence. It may be 
that a sufhicient number of duplicate 
orders on light-weights will be re- 
ceived to take care of the average 
plant’s output throughout the season. 
Much will depend upon weather in 
the next month or two. So far, at 


least in the East, climatic conditions 


have been against the tree sale of 
light-weight underwear and though 


warm weather may be experienced 
trom now on, the lack of business be- 
of unfavorable weather early 
will be hard to offset by anv ultimate 
increase in jobber’s demands. It is 


evident 


cause 


very that many representa- 
tives are keeping very closely in 
touch with their trade in order to 
supplement the aggregate of orders 
which they have on hand. This would 
not indicate that they are satisfied 


with the total business to date. 
Cheap Goods for Chain Stores 
As conditions become more com- 
petitive for the chain store operator, 
there continues to be the effort to buy 
cheaper merchandise certain 
ranges of retail price. This also 
means that the jobber is looking for 


for 


the same or lower prices in order that 
lis customer may compete with the 
chain store at retail. The thought is 
gaining currency in a good many 


centers that those chain stores which 
are concentrating on the sale of cheap 
trash are going to rule the day when 
they adopted this policy. It is felt 
that it can have only one end, which is 
that those who are not financially fit 
and able to continue on a profit-mak- 
ing basis will be forced to the wall 
and that over-production in chain 
stores will be solved by the working 
cut of the law of the survival of the 
fittest. It is believed that the jobber 
who tries to compete in any general 
way with the chain store is liable to 
reach the same end and therefore it is 
the advice of careful students of the 
situation to their jobbing friends to 
concentrate on better class merchan- 
dise on which there is not such keen 
competition and on which there is a 
possibility of a fair, living profit. 


Greenville Protests Change in 
Route of Cotton for Canada 
SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Green- 
(S. C.) Chamber of Commerce 
is protesting against a recent ruling 
ot the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion affecting cotton purchased in 
States and shipped to 
and other cities in this 
territory and concentrated in ware- 
houses for a period and subsequently 
shipped to mill points in the Dominion 
of Canada. This ruling not 
affect cotton shipped to the North or 
East or throughout the 
States. Railroads have so adjusted 
their rates that cotton can be bought 
in the Southwest and brought to this 
section and stored in warehouses for 
go days and then re-shipped, under 


ville 


southwestern 
(sreenville 


dc eS 


elsewhere 
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Wildman Machinery itself will solve most 
of your major knitting problems 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO.. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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WI LDMAN 


CIRCULAR RIBBER 
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rough rates, to Canadian mill points. 
his ruling is to the effect that here- 
iter cotton from the Southwest, to 
stain rate, when bound for 
inada, must be shipped through the 
hio valley. 


this 


Hosiery Market 
(Continued from page 143) 





wearing such novelties, it is hard to 
yphesy 
be fortunate that the mach- 
nes which have been bought during 
recent months to produce this class of 
ods can be changed over .to plain 
staple merchandise without additional 
We are not prepared to say 
it sucl 


It may 


conversion is going to hap- 
pen nor do we wish to prophesy that 
of those who have em- 
harked upon the manutacture of these 
will not be realized. We 
this week an expression 
from a conservative 
ng agent which appeals because of its 


the hopes 


ivelties 
ive heard 
opinion sell- 
vic. He said “I believe the average 
has gone about as 
will go in the matter of startling array. 
She has about reached the limit as far 
skirt 
begins to realize that she 
startling to 


men tar as she 


» short 


is concerned and | 
ink she 


loes not need anything 


ttract more attention to herself. Of 
urse | am not talking of the flapper 

» will usually go the limit and not 

be at all concerned about any criticism 


attaches to her method of dress- 
ng, but I do not believe the flapper 
s going to set the style for the bulk 

the American public and I cannot 
see the possibility of a large volume 
ot business on open work stockings.” 

Continuing along the same line, this 
“This talk about 
almost on a par 
with the startling use of no stockings 
it all which I have heard of in certain 
rare instances. I still believe in the 


which 


authority declared 


mesh stockings 1s 


innate modesty of the average, woman 
ind although her actions of late years 
ight seem to disprove my faith, yet 
[ cannot bring myself to believe that 
here will be any appreciable number 
who will paint their legs and go with- 
than | 
considerable 


stockings, any be- 
will 
vogue for open-work stockings, which 
preliminary the more 
startling custom. I also believe that 

cheaper lines of 


more 


lieve there be any 


the step to 
seamless goods 
mitation of the better class mer- 
indise will cause a reaction against 
stvle. It is evident that the 
woman buyer is not content 
th cheap stockings today ; 
mething which looks well and wears 
|, and although there are a good 
thousand pairs of hosiery being 

at a price which prohibits the 
utacture of a desirable grade, the 
goods are not being appreciably 
flected by such competition and de- 
nd continues for this more desir- 
and intrinsically meritorious arti- 


rage 


she wants 


his is one ot the reasons why 
that those who are looking 
an indefinite continuance 
expansion of a mesh stocking de- 
are doomed to disappointment.” 


Varad to 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


Value of Water in Mills 
(Continued from page 125) 


per hp., with no allowance being made 
for fixed and operating cost of the 
plant necessary to get the water to 
and away from the condensers. 

Assuming for the purpose of illus- 
tration that it cost $3 per hp. for the 
physical structures required to get the 
water to and the 
and the fixed and operating charges at 
50 cents a year per hp., the net saving 
would be $1.50 per hp. a year. This 
capitalized at 10 per cent equals S15, 
which represents the capitalized value 
per horsepower. 

Ten per cent capitalization is used 
here, whereas 6 per cent was used in 
connection with the 
for manufacturing 
the increased application of 
current for 
for water 


from condensers, 


water 
With 


electric 


value of 
purposes 


use 
and the 
future possibilities for cost of power 
are subject to a fluctuation of value, 


power there is less 


for condensing, 


whereas good water for manufactur- ° 


ing purposes is becoming scarcer and 
its use cannot be done away with. 

If it takes 60 gal. per hour per hp. 
for condensing, or 600 gal. per day 
of 10 hours, the capitalized value of 
600 gal. a day would be $15. This is 
the maximum value on this basis 

\t this rate the value for 1,000,000 
gal. a day for a vear would be $15> 
1.000.000 600 $25,000. 

If the exhaust can be used in part 
or in whole, the value per horsepower 
would be reduced, but the 
1,000,000 gal. would remain the same. 
With varying percentages of exhaust 
use the value per horse power would 


value per 


be as follows: 

Per cent of exhaust use Value per hp 
25 ~- - $11.25 
1h) 
In 

much as 


mills at least as 
cent, and often as 
much as 75 per cent, of the exhaust 
would be used and the value per horse- 
power would then be $7.50 and $3.75, 
respectively. 

For the purpose of illustration, we 
shall 50 per cent of the 
exhaust will be used. On this basis 
the value of water for 
purposes per ot woolen 
would be 40 hp. X $7.50 = $300. If 
all waste heat of the prime mover can 
be absorbed in the manufacturing pro- 
cess, the value would be nothing. 

It the water can be used for manu- 
facturing purposes after 
through the condenser, a double value 
cannot be given to it. It would be 
worth the maximum value of its use 
for either process for 
condensing, and if 


most colored 


50 per 


assume that 


condensing 


set cards 


passing 


purposes ofr 
a portion is used 
for each purpose the sum of the maxi- 
mum value for each will be its value. 

Steam turbines under fairly normal 
conditions require about 120 gal. per 
kw-hr., or 90 gal. per equivalent hp. 

As non-condensing turbines are 
very uneconomical unless the exhaust 
steam can be used for manufacturing 
purposes, it would not be advisable to 
run non-condensng when there is a 
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PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


5 SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 
An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 


porating distinctive features of superiority. 


Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 



















Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
torms with a positive locking device which elinii- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 


A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 
directly at the toe and assures proper heat at all 
times. 









The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 









— See Use — 
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Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE RESULTS OF QUALITY PRODUCTION 
ON AN ECONOMICAL BASIS ~~ ~~ =< 


U92zT 


602 
FULL 
——— 


50.4% 


FURL 
FASHIONED 


Think what a pair of all-silk full-fashioned 
stockings cost the wearer twenty-five years 
ago — and what they cost her today! Yet 
the manufacturer pays more for his silk 


this year than he did in 1903. 
What's the answer? Machines! 


Machines capable of turning out merchan- 
dise of uniform high quality day after day, 
year after year, without interruption. 


Machines whose low operation and main- 
tenance costs yield the greatest possible 
revenue from a very small margin of 
profit. 


Quality production on an _ economical 
basis! 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
READING, PA. consi ix 


—— CATALOG — 
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In such a case it 
would be necessary to install cooling 
devices for the condensing water or to 
obtain the power by some _ other 
method. The value of condensing 
water for turbines should not be deter- 
mined in the manner as_ indicated 
above for engines, but might be esti- 
mated as indicated below or by com- 
paring the cost of power from con- 
densing turbines with that of pur- 
chased current or some other manner 
vhich would give reasonable results. 
Cost of Cooling 

2—Another measure of the value 
i the opportunity to use the water 

r condensing is the difference in the 
ost of equipment and of the opera- 
tions necessary to deliver the water 

the condensers as against some 
ther common way of providing the 
water, as by cooling towers or ponds, 
taking into account also the relative 
efficiencies of these methods. 

\ssume for example that the cost 
of cooling towers and accompanying 
apparatus is roughly $10 a kilowatt 
The fixed charges on $10 at 15 

per cent a year would be... $1.50 
The yearly cost of operation 
per kilowatt, allowing for 
lower vacuum, is approxi- 


scarcity of water. 





mately eo occ ececerescrcsces 3-25 
Cost of make-up water....... 0.75 
Total cost per year with cool- 

MD WOE soe esa s5 ss 2's cares $5.50 
Yearly cost with an abundant 

water supply: 

(Cost of intake and piping, 

pumps, or whatever plant is 

required, say, $5 per kw.) 
Fixed charges on $5 at 15 
CY COUN alin aieree oh carctetiieies $0.75 
Yearly cost of operation.... 1.50 
ERNIE a aw heavens hata tase tteds $2.25 

Net yearly savings, $5.50 — 
$2.25 = $3.25 


$3.25 capitalized at 10 per cent 
$32.50 per kw. 
$24.50 per hp., approx. 


Gallons per kilowatt = 120 per hour. 





20 gal. X 10 hr. = 1200 gal. a day 
per kw. 
1,000,000 
$32.50 > ——— = $27,000 per 
1200 


1,000,000 gal. a day. 

Per set of woolen cards requiring 
ihout 30 kw.: $32.50 K 30 = $975, 
sav, $1000, when running. straight 
ondensing, or $500 when 50 per cent 
‘i the steam is extracted and used for 
manufacturing purposes. 

(he extra investment in a cooling- 
tower installation may sometime be 
ottset by the cost of condensing-water 
intakes, screens, and tunnels, and dis- 
‘harge trenches or canals where water 
Is taken from so-called natural 
ources. The vacuum obtained when 
¢ cooling towers or ponds is rarely 

is good as that obtained where 
upply of water is ample. 

One other method would be by 
Comparison with the charge for such 
Water in communities where it is sold 

leased by water-power companies. 

Based on charges for water by com- 
panies controlling water for manufac- 
turn in manufacturing cities, it 
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would be worth for condensing the 
same as for manufacturing purposes. 
We have previously in the paper set 
up a base of $10,000 per million gal- 
lons a day. 
600 gal. per hp. a day * 40 hp. 
24,000 gal. a day. 
24,000 
$10,000 XK ————— = $240 per set of 
1,000,000 
cards when running full condensing, 
or $120 when half the exhaust is used. 
In most cases this water does not 
require pumping. By reason of not 
requiring pumping, the value is in- 


creased by $1500, which, capitalized at | 


10 per cent equals $15,000, making a 


total of $25,000 per million gallons. | 


This figure would make the value S600 


per set of cards for straight condens- | 
. ‘a * ° | 
ing and $300 using half the exhaust. | 


Base Value 


In the discussion of the value for | 


manufacturing purposes, we estab- 
lished a base value of $10,000 per 
million gallons a day. This same 
figure might be established for water 
for condensing, at least for manufac- 


turing concerns which are engaged in | 


competition with others located in 
manufacturing cities where water is 
sold at the assumed rates. 

Compared with the above base fig- 
ure, an unlimited supply of water 


would not be of any greater value un- | 


less it could be supplied more easily 
than the water purchased as described 
above. It would be of less value if 
the physical structures required to 


convey it to the condensers cost more | 


and if the water had to be pumped. 
Application to a Woolen Mill 
1—RBased on the difference in cost 
of running engines condensing and 
non-condensing : 


Proportion of 


steam con- Per million Per set 
densed gal.adav Perkw. Perhn. of cards 
All $25,000 —™ $15.00 $600 
Half 25.000 ~~ 1:2 300 
2—Compared with cooline towers and cooling ponds: 
All $27 000 =$32 50 $24 50 $980 
Half 27.000 16.25 12.25 490 
3—Compared with sale of water in manufacturing cities: 
AN $95,000 a $15.00 $600 
Half 25,000 “ 30.00 300 


Some Tentative Conclusions 


1—Base value of water for condensing per million gallons 


a day $10,000 
Under especially good conditions this figure mav be as 
high as $25 000 


2—Base value for ordinary colored woolen mills 
Valve of process water rer set of cards. $300 to $450 


Additional value of condensing water per 


set of cords $300 
Lowest value for both purposes, fairly 
good water .. $600 to $750 


3—As these values may easily vary, 
a figure might be used in valuation 
work for all water needed per set of 
woolen cards in a mill driven by its 
own power plant, of $700. 


4—For special advantageous condi- | 
tions, the figures would be higher as 


indicated in the text. 

3—The value may be determined by 
subtracting from its maximum 
theoretical value the capitalized cost 
of getting the water to and from the 
place where it is used and in a proper 
condition for use 

6—The capitalized cost of obtaining 
water mav be much more than what 
it would be under ordinary fair con- 
ditions, but when it is more and there 
is no alternative, it puts a burden on 
the plant and adds nothing to its mar- 
ket value. It may even cause the 
value to be diminished. 
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USTERING MACHINE 


FOR 


AYON PIECE GOODS 


To properly finish the most delicate all- 
rayon or rayon-mixture fabrics, we 
recommend C. G. Haubold’s lustering 
machine specially built for this purpose. 


The construction of this machine elimi- 
nates any possibility of injuring the 
most delicate materials. 


The remarkably beautiful and uniform 
finish on both sides and the unexcelled 
softness obtained, makes this machine 


indispensable for any plant where rayon 
fabrics are made. 


Complete information will be submitted 
promptly upon request. 


J.J. KREHBIEL 


TEXTILE MACHINERY~SPECIAL PURPOSE MACHINERY 
381-41 AVE..NEW YORK.N_Y. 
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Silk Decorated 

Woolens and 

Worsteds are 
Preferred— 


‘good will of your 
trade by using only depen- 
dable decorations made 
trom our colored spun silks 

always of consistent high 
quality. Resist, extra tast 
and regular dye colors 

Garments illustrated 


wn throug! tn 


y of FASHION PARK 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CoO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York Office — - : : - One Madison Avenue 
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Wool Goods 


Trade Slack 





Little Encouragement Found to 
Brighten the Immediate Future 


Th immediate future of the wool 
soods market remains without 
much encouragement. Duplicate 
iness continues to come in slowly. 
to have ac- 
quired an added sense of caution and 
current of reordering which 
up in April has come almost 
to a stop since the first of May, as 
in this column last week. No 
fabric for the current 
spring has developed in either men’s 
wear or dress goods, on which a good 


Buvers as a class seem 
the 


started 


ited 


outstanding 


last minute trade may be done. This 
item has often aided the close of an 
nditterent season, but it seems to 
have failed the market this time. For 
fall the condition remains irregular 
with some mills well covered and 

hers confronted with a shutdown. 


lhe question of price has come up 
lately more than ever as a deterrant 
to buvers against the further develop 
ment of Manufacturers 
whose lines have gone up as much as 


business. 
foc are said to be meeting a definite 
resistence on the part of buvers based 
directly on the fact that prices have 
The “out 
of course refers to distribu 
relationships and not to relation 
ships with It 
the latter compel the rise, mills can do 
little but sit and wait until the buyers 
to their senses. A merchant is 
of course entitled to-his opinion as to 
the future course of the 
but ot the 
heard are the result of a raw 
material rise already effective. Mills 
compensate for the gain in their 


heen advanced out of line. 
of line” 
tion 


wool, labor cost, etc. 


é 1 = 
raw wool 


n advances 


Ler 
(TACT, 


most 
lately 
iterial costs or else continue to lose 
The latter method of main 
taining a mill in operation has proved 
too costly to a great many in the trade 
as a mortality list for the last few 
years would show. 

lhe wool goods market is not how- 
ever without its optimists. There is a 
real trust in the future of the small 
mill units indicated on the part of a 
ot authorities. 


An organiza- 
hich can and 
aclay tself to 


car eth ad 


tless fight its way through 


run efficiently 


quick turns of fashion 
present difficulties and carry on in to 


* %* * 


Fo for- 


Spring, 1929: Preparations 
ard samples for the spring, 
se Men’s 


the dark as to what will be 


1929, 


wear sellers are 
hat season, but where fancies 
erned they are preparing a 
everything. 


Best opinion is 
ers will only be upset by an 


to interest them in spring 


and it is hoped by many that these 
early preparations do not mean early 
openings. A certain amount of pre 
opening business appears to have been 
done in tropical specialties. This, 
however, is quite normal and amounts 
to blanket orders with a_ probability 
of price attraction which encourages 
the business. that it is a 
little more than an advance estimate 
on the part of the buyer of the mini- 


Some say 


mum quantity which he will use. Sell 
ing houses which have a definite fol 
lowing are able to work out then 
problems this way to better advantage 
than those who must fight for the 
business. 

*x* * * 

Women’s Wear: (jeneral business 
from garment houses is slow In 
most cases for the fall season, it 1s 
said only samples have been bought. 
Several of the larger makers, how 
ever, have faired a little better than 
this. The fact that certain staples are 


sure to go have permitted the placing 
of for 
fabrics, Complaint is 


orders broadcloths, suede 
heard in 
some quarters that the retailer is be 
coming confused over the absence of 
style authority and has been buying 


blindly with more than the usual re 


etc. 


turning of garments to cutters. Con 
ditions were better when Paris held 


undisputed sway, for then what was 
going in Paris would surely be taken 
up here and might be bought ahead 
with a fair sense of security. The fact 
that wool effects are being shown both 
in silks and that 
there is business goods 


cottons indicates 


in real wool 
for women’s wear if sellers will only 
go atter it in the right wavy. 

*~ * *” 

Prices: Vhe upward trend of prices 
is still persistent despite resistance 
The London wool sales have met sup 
port from home users and the Con 


tinent with the result that prices have 


held firm since the opening of the 
auctions. Manufacturers here are 
compelled to consider their raw ma 
terial costs, and see no way out but 
to follow the raw wool trend. 


Schmitt & Vetter to Represent 
Pioneer-Pacifie 

Schmitt & Vetter, with 
the Standish Worsted Co., have been 
appointed selling agents for the Pion 
Pacific Woolen Co., Inc., Long 
Beach, Cal. The latter line will be 
shown at their headquarters, 200 Fifth 
avenue. The Standish will be repre 


associated 


err 


sented on the Pacific Coast by William 
Howells, who also will continue to 
represent the Pioneer Pacit that 


territory. 


Cotton Goods Are St sadly 





Gingham 
Orders — Gray 
F YLLOWING flurries of late April 


and early May, there has ensued 


a quieter and better stablized period in 
+1 


the cotton goods market In 


many 
sorts of finished goods fair trading 1s 
reported, but 


resumed 


goods buyers 


on gray 
have their 


rhe 


cautious tactics 


latter are being bought for 


nearby needs chiefly and even ther: 
buving pressure is not strong, and un 
less the lowest prices are torthcom 


ing buyers do not make @ purchase 


last 


September 


Late 


week prices on June 


deliveries of ginghams 
there 
I to 2¢ Vhis 
fact that 


pound 


vere named and on taney lines 


was a reduction of 


change was made despite the 


cotton is now 4c pet higher 


than when the superseded figures on 


ginghams were current The new 


basis permits a 19c retailer and it is 


believed that broader business is sure 


to result lo date the movement has 


been slow, but enough buvers have 
shown enthusiasm over the new ging 
ham level to encourage the manu 
facturers \ number of orders run 
ning 200 and 300 pieces are said to 
have been placed with specifications 
to be given later on It is hoped that 


the 


back a 


on new basis 
little of 
printed goods in the last few months 

Most the mat 


ket are making strong efforts through 


ginghams can 


vet 
oe 


the business lost to 


houses on primary 


their road salesmen to increase orders 


on all their lines On the general 
lines of domestic cottons trading is 
light, as buyers have covered them 
selves for several weeks are now 


willing to wait. Fall bedspread lines 


are being shown believed 


that the first week in June will see an 


and it is 


influx of buyers interested in these 
goods It is said that more attention 
is being given to all-cotton goods than 


heretofore when cotton and = ravon 


spreads were the leaders 


Another period of stabilization in 


raw cotton seems to have arrived 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


May 23 May 16 May 25, 1927 
Spot cotton, N_Y 21.50¢ 21. 55e 16.50¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in., 64x60,7.60.. 5°(-6e 534-6e 816-51 ¢¢ 
38\-in., 64x60, 5.35 7%4-8¢ 734-8¢ 7 Ye 
39- in., 68x72,4.75. 834-87 <¢ 876-4 RI 81K 6 
39- in.,72x76,4.25 10-10%¢ 10'%<-10\4¢ 9-9' .¢ 
39- in., 80x80,4 00. 11-11 \%e bilge ve 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in.,56x60,4.00.. 9-9!<e 9-94e s-Sl ie 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00. ll¢ lle 54-93,¢ 
37- in.,48x48,4.00.. ge 814-8%¢ 75.-T3\¢ 


Pajama Checks 


3644-In., 72x80, 4.70. 914-984e 914 -O8¢¢ 8-Bli¢ 
36}4-1n., 64170, 5.75. .714-7e 7\4-7e 644-636 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. 11%e 11\4e 10¢ 
Denims, 2,208...... 19¢ 19¢ l4lee 
Tickings, 8 os. 2144-23¢ 2114-23¢ 1814-20¢ 
Standard prints... Ve Ge 8¢ 
Eastern Staple ging- 

nem, 27 -in 10%¢ 10%e Qe 


Reduction 


Vay Bring 
Goods (Quieter 
Until some more definite news of the 


planting and the prospect is available 
there be little 


situation. 


will reason to change 


Students of the market 
say that around 2Ic appears to them 


he 


o be a fair value for the staple for 


to There is 


remote chance tor a large crop and as 


some months come 
a result buvers are cautious There 
is perhaps better chance tor crop 
striction through damage bv i: 
* *« * 

Print Cloths: 
general interest in print cloths d 
C otton 


have 


sects 


Buyers showed no 


the week. 


to 


seems tor the time 


being given up its upward 


trend and buyers are content to wait 
The 


connnented 


sharp ditference ot 


Opinion 
in this 


column, between buvers and sellers on 
+} 


upon — before 


ie future of cotton, persists rhe 
seller is still bullish, but the buver 
acts as though sure that cotton will 


vo lower betore he needs much more 


} 


eoods. The price ot 7Y4C on 64 xX 00S 
seems to be more general. First hands 
were offering 68 x 72s at 8%¢, 


and some spot 72 x 76s were noted at 


mid-week at 10c. There has been 


some movement in certain grav goods 
specialties. 
+ * * 

Sheetings: Sheetings remain wit! 
out support from buyers. Price of 6c 
is heard on 36-inch 40 x 40s, 6.15 yard 
lor 4 vard 48 x 48s, 834c¢ was noted 

x * * 

Wash Goods: Stocks 
hands are adequate at present from all 
but a 


in retailers 


indictations, change in the 


weather or in the spirit of consumers 


might cause a run on them which 
would bring them back post haste to 
converters for more supplies. Sellers 


that retail trade is backward, 


though cutters have been fair buvers 


say 


during recent weeks. 
x ok O* 


Percales: ‘Vrade in percales and 


allied printed fabrics holds fair. Buy- 
ers are now covered for a period and 
without some change to stimulate them 


activity may ensue. 


o* + * 
Corduroys: Crompton-Richmond Co 
has advanced prices on many numbers 
in its line of corduroys 2 to 2'2c tor 


delivery period up to Dec. 31, 1928 


Gingham Reduction 


Fall Basis Is 1 to 2c Less, Though 
Cotton Is Now 4c More 
Gingham prices for fall 
May 18 after a fom 
month period when these goods were 


held 


were an- 


nounced on 


on memorandum, rather than 
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Women 


4 


5 
Slash head, slash roller, not Steel lifter bare adjustable 
G@lamonda, keep Ciamonds set to diamond bar 
A : 
r E e @ —— i 
not 7 
Oe a ’ 
} / i —— ——— A 8 
everal inches lower, save lifting 
and give better chanses for eight 
end setting diamonds, j 
‘ 
ee | . , 


EF a b r ic S SETS. 
Moths Smart Modern Designs 


» 
for Your Fabries 
pene tens Can e .|.° cause this ab- RINT your fabrics with crisp original designs. Give 


want mo- solute protec- them the smart, sophisticated patternings that keep step 
hairs, rugs tion is what with style trends and demands. . . . And to have these 


. 

le ; ‘adil patterns exactly as you want them, you can't beat a Glines 
ane "WODTERS ull } women want, Pantagraph Machine for doing the roll engraving. It’s 
‘mat are the manufac built for quality work and large scale production. Up to 
moth proo f turers whose the minute in every detail. Write us today. 
when they buy them—that fabrics are Larvex treated WILLIAM S. GLINES 
are mothproofed by the — have a distinct sales advan- Entire Equipment for Engraving 

rc r . s € 4 »= 
manufacturer. That’s what tage. 214 Oxford St. Providence, R. I. 
they'll buy. And that’s the 
demand the alert manu- 
einmatices ttl semee. with Larves is exceedingly 
simple. No extra equip- 

There is just one nationally ment needed. Larvex is 


known, nationally adver- applied in the dye kettles. 
tised mothproofing  treat- Its action is positive. Its 


ment—and that's Larvex. application is easily con- 


Last year alone, hundreds _ trolled and, therefore, al- HARNESS 


of thousands of women — ways uniform—-an advan- 


bought Larvex to use at tage that makes it preferred 
home. For years Larvex by chemists. In addition, 
has been featured in nation- Larvex is extremely mod- 


wide advertising cam- erate in cost. 


paigns. 


Vechnically, mothproofing 


Write us today for interest- 

So women everywhere — ing figures and technical 

know that “Mothproofed data. Newport Chemical 

with Larvex” means abso- Works, (Dept. E5), Pas- 

lute protection. And, be- — saic, New Jersey. 
028, The LINEN <= 

THREADS EWENES 


For hand and The Trade-Mark Flax - Hemp 


: machine work Thee Protects Jute - Cotton 


The jean tT hread Co. 


200 Hudson St., New York 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNAT! 
SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Mothproofs everything made of wool 
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Fabrics—Continued 


break the market during spring dis- 
tribution. Reduction of 32-inch dress 
inghams to the basis of 124%c marks 
mounced change and indicates, ac- 


g 
as 
| cording to market students, that mills 
| ire making one last effort to reinstate 
| hams on a price appeal basis be- 
» turning their production to other 
line The reduction amounts to 1 to 
2c and is proportionately greater when 
remembered that spot cotton is 
| now 4c per lb. higher than when goods 

| vent on memorandum last January. 
| \ New England gingham mill has 
lready turned some of its looms to 
int cloths and a southern mill has 
J turned to towellings. If the effort 
now current is not fruitful further 
itts of this nature are likely. The 
new price basis permits ginghams to 

1 at 19¢. 

\moskeag Mfg. Co., Jarvis & Dun- 
selling agents priced 19,000 range 
hams for fall at 12'%c net. Their 


staple ginghams are unchanged. Dura- 
dero gingham is at 1o'%c net, Hamp- 
shire fine gingham at I5c net, Toile 
de Nord at 21c list, Imperial cham- 
bray 21Ic list, Braelock gingham at 2Ic 
net, Glen Roy Fine gingham at 32c 
net, Parkhill Fine gingham at 3oc 
list. Rayon dress fabrics offered by 
Amoskeag include Rayonelle at 22'2c 
net. San Ray at 27%c net. Legancia 
Crenes 26c net, Lotus Bloom 37%c 
and Sibrayette at 42'%c net. 

Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills have priced ginghams for fall 
as follows: Security 32-inch at 12!2c 
net, Dan River 27-inch at 10'4c net, 
Navarre, 26-inch at 8c net, and Fea- 
ture Fabric 32-inch at t1c net. The 
last named is a new line this season. 
Deliveries are June to September, ex- 
cept for fancy numbers in the Feature 
Fabric line, which are July to Septem 
ber. Terms are 2% 10 days, Oct. I, 
f.o.b. mills. 


Silk Mills Curtail; Prices Off 


Plain Goods Are Sold at Low Levels 


— Prints’ Also 


WW HIl.E preparations went on for 


e fall season by many mills 
ughout the market there was a 


! + 1 > 
eaket endency on all spring 
sae erchandise. Prints while not offered 
bes no anv overwhelming volume, . still 


be obtained cheaply. indicating 

an undetermined surplus - still 
ited to be disposed ot. The recent 
eakness in raw silk was at the same 
me a disturbing and an encouraging 
ctor. It was disturbing to those 
ms that still have a surplus of plain 

printed merchandise left over 

m the spring. It was encouraging 
those who have sold fall goods in 
the grey and finished to jobbers and 
converters in that it permitted cover- 
ing of raw goods at more advantage- 
ous levels 

Georgettes, crepes, and flat crepes 
vere still moving but not in a satis- 
lactory manner. Volume was main- 
tained with difficulty and prices were 

\s noted a week ago the popular 
georgette number could only be 
| at under $1.15. Velvets were 
in unexpected volume by the 
ting up trade who are taking 
tage of the continued cold 
to initiate a secondary coat 
season. Transparent velvets are being 
used tor this and already the market 
s bare of stocks in consequence 

unexpected demand. 

x * * 

Velvets: Unexpected activity de- 
iS cutters turn to this fabric to 
late further business in coats. 

having spot goods move them 

with the interest mainly in the 
parent numbers although regular 
velvet and veleteen is also wanted. 
* * * 

Georgettes: (Cutters take good 
uantities in 3 thd, but prices are so 
Ow as to make it almost impossible 

lls to go on making the goods. 





Offered Cheaply 


Weighted goods move iat $1.12 and 
according to reports even lower. 
Other constructions are in proportion 
and an over-supply seems to exist 

* * 

Satins: Market still firm in grev 
goods, but contracts being placed are 
all in cheap constructions. 

* *¢ & 

Chiffon: Market not particularly 
active but mills look for business to 
start soon. No stocks of any conse- 
quence are held. 

eae 

Silk Situation at A Glance: }?p0 
puctTion: Declining sharply. 

DEMAND: Smaller. 

Stocks: Rather large 

Raw Siik: Prices weaker; stocks 
smaller. 

SENTIMENT: Disturbed by weak 
ness in finished silk prices 

Burlaps a Shade Firmer 
Caleutta Firmer on Continuance 

of 4-Day Working Week 

The Calcutta burlap market was a 
little stronger early in the week, cables 
showing a rise of 3d to 4d for all 
positions. Calcutta mill executives, 
after discussing increased working 
schedules, decided they would continue 
the present 52-hour week of four days 

In currency on the New York mar 
ket quotations were unchanged to 5 
points more for May, the later months 
being advanced 15 to 20 points. 

For 8 oz. 40s on the spot 8.10c was 
the quotation, afloats were at 8.05c, 
May shipments at 8.1oc, June ship- 
ments at 7.85c, July-September at 
7.70c and October-December at 
7.45c. For 10% oz. 40s on the spot 
9.50 to 9.60c was asked, afloats were 
at 9.60c, May shipments at 9.70c, June 
shipments at 9.70c, July-September at 
g.70c and October-December at 9.30¢. 


Size 100 x 125. 


Representative on Premises 


66 
FactorinG,”—equiva- 


lent to selling for cash with- 
out credit risk, while at the 
same time granting to cus- 
tomers the usual terms of the 


trade. 


Correspondence Invited 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 


FACTORS 


334 Fourth Avenue 


Southwest Corner Twenty-fifth Street 


19 Stories in Height 
One short block from towering New York Life Building. 


Splendid Store and Basement 25,000 Net 


Square Feet 


(Might consider division to responsible applicants. ) 


Main entrance from street and from main 


hall with rear part adjacent to freight 


elevators and shipping exit. Mezzanine 


rear containing 300 square feet, and might 
consider extending it. The store height is 
19 feet. The store is equipped with sprinklers 
and heated by steam. Completely fireproof 
insuring minimum insurance on stock. We 
have, also, a few fine open floors and several 


smaller units for showrooms or executive use. 


OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT 


OFFICE REALTY CORPORATION 


7 East 42nd Street 


Phone Murray Hill 3312-3 
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LIVIN 1; 


“T have just purchased the 


following bonds. 


Are they suitable for me?” 


This is an opening typical of many 
investment letters we receive. Dovou 


purchase first and ask afterwards? 


Read the column at the right... 
then send for an Equitable Invest- 


ment Memorandum. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


District Representatives 


Puitapetenia: Packard Building 
Bavtimore: Keyser Building, 
Calvert & Redwood Sts. 
Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle St. 
San Francisco: Financial Center Bldg. 
Artanta: Healey Building 
LONDON ° PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $500,000,000 


What Bonds 
Should You Buy? 


We see almost daily the hardship 
and worry which result from buy- 
ing the cerong types of good bonds. 
Business men, with opportunities 
lost because they cannot readily 
raise money on their bonds. 
Widows, with inadequate safety 
because they hold “business 
men’s bonds , | states SW allowed 
up by inheritance taxes because 
of the wrong kind of investments. 

Your choice of good bonds 


should depend on two things 


{1 | Y ourself 


How old are you? What are the 
source and size of vour income 
and your annual surplus for in- 
vestment? Are vou married? 
How many dependents? What 
are vour tax and other lhabilities? 
Do you own vour home? Do you 
travel? Where 1s vour legal resi- 
dence? What are your prospects 
and plans? Have vou made your 
will? Created a trust fund? 

Why are vou saving? To buy 
something? To assure a comftort- 
able income in old age? To pro- 
vide for your family? To protect 
a business? To meet some con- 
tingency? 

Personal questions—yes. Burt, 
before suggesting the bonds you 
ought to buy, the investment 
specialist, no less than the medical 
specialist, must have facts for 
diagnosis 


[2] Your Present 


Investments 


It is quite possible that some of 
your present holdings are not the 
best for you. 

All the securities you now own 
should fit into a personal invest- 
ment program, based not only 
upon the fluctuations of industry 
and a constant income average 
but also upon your own plans and 
contingencies and other personal 
factors. 

Your present holdings are a 
personal matter, too. But the 
sincere investment specialist can- 
not intelligently advise you on 
new purchases unless he knows 
what you already own. 


Our Offer 


We offer you the help of our in- 
vestment department in selecting 
the right bonds from the best 
bonds the financial world affords. 

Our offer is easy to accept. It 
entails no obligation 

Simply ‘send for an Equitable 
Investment Memorandum. 


May 26, 192 
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No Change in Southern Securi- 
ties 

Gastonia, N. C., May 19.—Without 

material advances or declines in 

the list of common stocks of southern 

cotton mills the week ended today 

with trading quiet throughout 


any 


Speculative Worth of Textiles 





Should Attract 


Investors 


Eventually 


—Nashawena at Liquidating Valuation 


ll 


to be a psychological reflection of in- 
stallment buying. In the purchase of 
automobiles, radios and a large variety 
of other the younger 
generation has been trained to mort- 
its 


merchandise 


gage 


future income to the limit, 


the Boston, May 23 able conditions, and which are now Che abnormally high stock values 
week. Only a limited number of firm D URING the protracted specula- given a stock value in the open mar- touched by General Motors, the air- 
orders were left on the market and tive activity in most other classes ket at or below a liquidating basis. plane and radio stocks and a large 
inquiries were not as numerous as a of securities than textiles, the latte ” is —* 7 number of other classes sd ecurities 
few weeks ago. have declined as the former advanced, Future Values of Textiles did not stock values 


e general average in bid price of 


without any apparent relation between 


In attempting to estimate the prob 


represent based 


upon current yields but the discount- 


25 of*the most active common stocks their investment status, but the slump able future course of textile share mg es the eventual 
closed for the week at 110.52 which in general stocks that started last week values there are certain features oi COTES, “Sayeeere: Ss these stocks 
is only a slight decline from the has found many textiles participating, the present speculative orgy in general [ven at current reduced stock valua- 
previous week according to the weekly although in considerably lesser degree. Securities that must be borne in mind. ee Seay Os these secu mee, eld 
summary as furnished by R. S. Dick \pparently textiles and all other [here will be no substantial recovery ess than 3° but they are still being 
son & Co. , classes of securities having low yields '™ textile share values, of course bought by investors who are look:ng 

and little likelihood of an early appre until there is more positive evidence to the distant future and will be satis- 




















ciation in stock value, have been sacri- Of sustained improvement in textile fied in the meantime with these low 
New England Textile Stocks ticed to provide funds for speculation DUSINEss and mill earning pow: mu ,' OG TACs, OS OR CASS ee 
7 é . as ita aed sme there are certain hich mav be declat in th i t stock 
(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based it) more active stocks; that they should !" the meantime there are certain Nh nee? - — AES “CRS ca , . 
spon last sales at Boston public auc “c ° ’ orade textile charesc that -e nr 1 S livi S ditional up- 
st tenn Ge Wee Bh geo have suffered further depreciation in grade textile shares that are depres sh GIN 4 nds. Add ~ p 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- = ;})¢ slump of more active speculative sed so far below their intrinsic valu OT to such stocks accrue trom 
ag tKioston dealers.) : fi a LS 1, ; 11.0) ‘ neculators who are in and out of the 
Public issues 1s not surprising, for funds have “iat certain oF them are likely to Speculators WHO ahem ae oe Riss, 
Sale Bid Asked been needed to maintain margins or attract attention and enjoy a marked market and are merely interested in 
- : Wen i ” of cover loses on the latter enhancement in stock values before the appreciation or depreciation 
ame —aae 78 Che law of gravitation still operates Mere 1s any permanent improvement Eventually Textiles 
Androscogg i ; : 3 ; : ie te ’ 
ATUNZTON 6 oes ss 39 11 in speculation, and the point is even- ' t xtile business. Thus far in this speculative boom 
Bates cekpee@eeass 110 114 . _ } ] ' ] ] | 
Berkshire Cot... 123 127 tually reached in any boom at which \n abounding supply of credit ha nly the rayon stocks and a few indi- 
a Htfd, com.. iis the downward pull ot facts is greater ot course, been largely responsible for vidual shares like Collins & Aiki lat, 
Bawards ag ccttt i than the exaggerated hopes of the the speculative activity on the ex- Inc., are textiles that have participated 
smond, pfd....... . : : : ; . : . so 
Farr Alpaca ...... 124 128 bullish operators. Speculation is also changes, but it has not been the most jin this modern type of trading, bu 
ite be . 17 “s governed by a law that is the reverse important cause of that activity. A assuming that the basic causes of this 
oo et aR rete 17 * of the law of gravitation, and the supply of credit in excess of the character of trading remain practically 
pswich, pte ‘) ’ re ‘ : é a 
Ipswich, com...... 2 5 upward pull of facts eventually will demand means cheaper money and unchanged, it is only a question of 
wawrence ........ 67 69 . : ¢ sd Sa . . ; ° . 5. - . : 
a 199 203 revive the stock of any corporation higher stock values in proportion to time before investors and the specu- 
Seton, SOR x's = er that has potential earning power, no the yield. The advance has been lative element, having exhausted the 
Nashua, com...... 5 D¢ . <6 “eens > 7 c . 
Nashua. pfd....... 95 matter how long the latter may have predicated to a large extent upon these possibilities of other classes of securi- 
Naumkeag ....... D4 . e . : . , 
NE. So. pfa — been neglected nor to how low a basis factors, but they have asserted no in- ties, will stumble upon textiles and 
tae renee eens 40 it may have declined. There is hope fluence as vet upon the majority of commence in a more or less discrimi- 
SCIBC .zsesese . . a r . ° e eo. ° e e e 
Pepperell ........ 90 93 for many textile stocks having poten- textile securities. native manner to discount future possi- 
Plymouth Cordace. 72 76 ; f ; ; ‘ eas Sa Ser ; 
— ordag oF Os tial earning power under more favor- Another phase of the advance seems bilities of this basic industry. In the 
MILL STATEMENTS 
= = — —— -—————--- See —— ——- = = =a z == —— = = = SSE 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Line Fiscal —_———- - - a a = Ss — 
Name and address of company of i 2 - Real Miscellaneous Total Accounts 
business _ Cash and Raw Total estate, —- payable, Capital Surplus, 
debts materials, quick buildings floating | “ack profit ang 
receivable mdse., ete assets and Amount Description and funded loss, efe 
machinery debt 
= ps ateppeepeaibcaacicaataetiaeckSeapesartneanrccansaeica scaiagimaialt a a sa — ae - chen 
Charlton Woolen Co., Charlton City, Mass Wool Dee. 31, 1927 $145,539 $185,383 $330 ,922 278,493 $20,066 Miscellaneous $629 481 $67 ,096 $50 ,000 $542 386 
Dec. 31, 1926 101,245 280 891 382, 136 23,997 5,499 Miscellaneous 811,632 85,122 50 , 000 676 , 590 
Earnshaw Knitting Co., Newton, Mass Knit Dec. 31, 1927 304 , 147 450,268 754,415 462,143 128,200 Miscellaneous 1,344,758 358,188 500 , 000 486 , 570 
Dee. 31, 1926 228 , 836 330,142 558,978 442,422 180,881 Miscellaneous 1,182,281 322,813 500,000 | 38 . 466 
in 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass Wool Dec. 3, 1927 | 4,285,438 | 8,560,260 12,845,698 |14,989,751 288,349 | Miscellaneous 28,123,798 5,583,877 | 12,000,000 10,539 ,92¢ 
Nov. 30, 1926 | 4,867,949 | 9,916,302 |14,784,25 14,738,782 286,735 | Miscellaneous | 29,809,768 6,800,469 | 12,000,000 11,009 , 206 
City Mfg Corp., New Bedford, Mass Cotton Dec. 31, 1927 376,131 1,048,239 1,531,808 33,117 Miscellaneous 2,613,164 7,080 | 750.000 1,856 OR 
Dec. 31, 1926 677 ,770 393 , 593 1,071,363 1,477,243 l 300 Miscellaneous 2,561,906 750,000 1,811 ,90€ 
Narrow Fabric Co., Reading, Pa Cotton Dee. 31, 1927 344 873 636.693 981.566 1,682,042 238 452 Miscellaneous 2,902,060 | 643,010 2 259,050 
and Yee. 31, 1926 345,599 634,956 980,555 | 1,761,259 235,420 | Miscellaneous | 2,977,234 368,740 | 2,351,600 256 , 804 
silk 
Ar eag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H Cotton | Dee. 31,1927 5,616,289 10,172,413 15,788,702 |16,684,576 32,473,278 | 14,708,942 
and Dec. 31, 1926 13,846,777 | 9,564,294 |23,411,071 |16,684,576 367,917 | Miscellaneous | 40,463,564 38,249 
wool 
Arr Print Works, North Adams, Mass D. BI. & Dec. 31, 1927 644,653 600 , 441 1,245,094 | 5,714,692 $53,766 Miscellaneous 7,413,552 3,009 ,746 2,421,104 
P Dee. 31, 1926 81,683 491 350 1,173,033 5,683,760 103,208 Miscellaneous | 7,160,001 2,979,815 2,451,104 
Queensbury Mills, Worcester, Mass F Wool Dec. 31, 1927 113,586 394 .§13 438,199 696 061 10,601 Miscellaneous 1,144,861 606 ,O82 365,500 
Dex 31, 1926 70.884 381 982 452.866 687 ,497 2.757 a 1,143,120 564,380 365 , 500 
“ Stocking Co., Lowell, Mass Knit Dec. 31, 1927 79,41 85.338 164,751 352 ,520 19,758 | Miscellaneous 537 ,029 7,213 450 ,000 79 On 
Dec. 31, 1926 167.339 17 11 342 .650 385.411 22 623 | Miscellaneous 750,684 210,063 450 ,000 ») £2 
5 le Finishing Co., Canton, Mass BL & M. Dec. 31, 1927 110,175 $2,497 15 1,043,793 Miscellaneous 1,264,100 151,011 250,000 RAS Gag 
Dec. 31, 192 63,802 S735 97 , 537 1,059,330 Miscellaneous 1,241,424 163,839 250 ,000 €27 , 58E 
\ 
ee Mfg. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass Cotton Dee. 31, 1927 S98 237 1.569 3 | «62,467,790 4.943 526 65,323 Miscellaneous 7,476,639 556,570 1,600 , 000 § 320 068 
P Dec. 31, 1926 357 , 464 1,452,827 1,810,291 t,901,120 | 51,104 Miscellaneous 6,762,515 212,013 1,600 ,000 4,25), 56 


— : a = s : aa : el Se : <anannannsennnansns=ce=eaeaanessROSSAnaS ene 
Deduct $89,220 
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with Lupton steel sila 


q any leading mills havestandard- goods in work from dirt and splinters. 
M. ized on Lupton Steel Equipment Being constructed entirely of steel, 
because it speeds production and re finished in en anak baked on, oy 
duces seconds. Ex quit yMent 1s strong an d sp ace-savin 
Each unit of Hen 2p Equipment is hasn sik lcemeaies s to he yd dirt ai 7 
signed to 1 ase the efficiency ol vermin, and turn Ss up no sp linters to 

perators, to protect them trom — catch in ain wk. Its smooth surface 

ae uaclilias ry and to protect the — are easy to keep clean. 


de 


» Luptron’s Sons Company 7 Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 


ma) ( Textile Mill 
Lupton Beta UIPMENT 





THE TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO 


SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS ON COTTON MANUFACTURING 


Renders two major services for Textile Manufacturers 


FIRST Through the “Survey” it gives SECOND — through the follow up service 
a complete story of existing mechanical 
and labor conditions, and mill layout; out- 
lines the program for necessary expendi- 
tures over a period of years; plans the most mies indicated in the survey. 
improved labor organizations; and gives in 
detail the possible mechanical and labor 
savings with corrected machine conditions 


and 
80 FEDERAL STREET 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASS. 





by our efficient and practically trained men 
we supervise the carrying out of the econo- 
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Financial—Continued 


meantime there is an opportunity for 
investors having inside knowledge of 
textile conditions, and not being so 
much concerned about immediate as 
future yields, to pick up many stocks 
at or below a liquidating basis of stock 
valuation, and be prepared to partici- 
pate in the increased stock valuations 
that must follow active accumulation 
by the speculating public. 
Nashawena Mills Stock 

Editor, TEXTILE Wortp—As a 
stockholder in Nashawena Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., I would like to know 
what are the highest and lowest prices 
that this stock has touched during the 
last five vears, what has been its recent 
average stock value and what is the 
outlook tor this security ? 

\nswer.—Nashawena Mills sold as 
high as 200 in 1920 during the height 
of the boom, but the highest price 
touched since that vear was in 1923 
when it sold at 149. The highs and 
lows for the last five years and to date 
in 1928 are as follows: 


High Low 
1923 rate waa 149 107 
124 ps 129 os 
NR. Srsce is oe ao ows (a. 132 1041, 
Wot 110 69 7 
QT 83%, aly 
WS GIy 36% 


From 1920 to the third quarter of 
26 the Nashawena paid dividends at 
the rate of 8% annually, and paid a 
il of 7% in 1926 and otf 442% in 
)27, but passed its last dividend. The 
testion of what is its average stock 
ue under normal conditions is com- 
ited by the fact that its stock has 


twice since 1922; in 
stock dividend and 


he issue of $1,500,000 of 


en increased 
23 by a 334% 

IQ2s by t 
stock to cover increase in plant 
ity due to purchase of one of the 
omet Mills. with this 
her New Bedford mills has not 


Business 


Viewing the 
stock 


ler it would be surprising if the 


normal since 1923. 
ture of this company as a 
recovers to better than 75 within 
next two vears, and it would also be 
sing if dividends are resumed be- 
1929. This estimate takes cog- 
nee of the present depressed status 
ne cotton goods and specialties for 
the Nashawena is equipped to 

uce as efficiently as any mill in 
untry, and also of the effect of 

ke if protracted. It is doubt- 
Nashawena is losing much, if 

re money by reason of the 
in it would if there had been 
ke, and if it and other fine 
ills had continued to operate 
The 
vill be fought to a finish and its 


e at unprofitable prices. 


nefit to mills and operatives 
n cleaning up surplus stocks 
ds and converting a_buver’s 
nto a seller’s market, thus in- 
ore continuous and profitable 
ent for mills and 


es. No fine goods mill in the 


both 


is better equipped, managed, 
nd merchandised than Nasha- 
nd few are stronger financially. 
1, therefore, participate in any 
s recovery earlier and more 
in the average of fine goods 
ts present stock valuation in 


the open market of 
below a fair liquidation basis, assum 
ing that is net quick is approximatel 


> t = 3 $y 
30 to 37 Is ta 





the same as at the close of its 
fiscal vear, Dec. 31, 1927. 

Mount Vernon-Woodberry Net 

The Mount  Vernon-\Woodberry 
Mills, Ine., cotton goods, Baltimore. 
Md., for the fiscal year ended Dec. 31, 
last shows net earnings of $608,437, 
as compared with $487,511 for the 
1926 fiscal vear. The 1927 earnings 
are equivalent to $8.37 on the 7% 
preterred stock as compared with 
$6.71 in 1926; for the common stock 
they were also equivalent to $2.21 per 
share and nothing in 
figures are based on outstandings of 
72.699 shares of preferred and 45.119 
shares of common stock. 

Boston Stock Auctions 

The following sales of textile shares 

were made at \Wednesday’s auctions: 


1920. hese 


Shrs Mill Par P e Changs 
14 Berkshire Cotton 1) 1 , ; 
18 Naumkeag 100 154-1 : 

65 Ipswich, pfd 1M) 11g -G- 81, 

26 Exeter 1) 

15 Farr Alpaca 1 1281, 

25 Bates 11M 112 Z 
25 Boston Mf ptd 1 

106 American Mfg., pfd li 

. = . : 





sie Totat 
*Ex. div, ~ Pe 
Southern Stocks Stable 
No Sharp Change Since First of 
Year, Says A. M. Law & Co. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The five 
months since January first have not 
changed to any considerable extent the 
market on southern cotton mill shares 
says A. M. Law & Co Phere have 
been variations in stocks; some hav 
ing advanced a few points and others 
have declined while some of the more 
active stocks have remained pract 
stationary. The variations have been 
due to varied earnings and statements 
presented by the different mills in 
dicating excellent earnings on the part 
of some and decline in earnings fo1 
others. There has been considerable 
curtailment, vet there is no large sup 


ply of unsold goods, 


Such stocks as Augusta actor 
Anderson, Marlboro and Sibley had 
been selling too low with quotations 
practically unchanged for 12 mx 5 


New statement issued in February in 


dicated an improvement tor. the 


vear and the market for these stoc 
advanced, representing an adjustment 
: zo 


t market prices due to the pert 


ance of the companies for 
vear rather than current busines 
Such mills as Clifton and Duneat 


stockholders tl 


presented to their 1¢ 


best statements of earnings since 1920 
Such statements strengthen the market 
for these stocks which are in excellent 
demand with practically no offerings 
Pacolet and Piedmont also made g 
statements. The stocks of sue 
as Avondale, Arcadia and Spartan 


are closely held. 





There have also been declines 





WORLD 


(3337) IS 


No. 80 Universal Superconer 
for Spinner and 
Underwear Mills 


yt 
on 





This Machine 
Saves One Mill 
$13,830.90 Per Year 


HE No. 80 Universal Superconer not 
only effects a direct saving in labor 
of $13,830.00 in one mill operating 70 


CC 


Spring Needle Knitting Machines, but 


KG 


it also has enabled this mill to produce 
a quality of fabric they never before 
considered possible. 


(CC 


« 


We have prepared a folder giving 


GG 


some interesting facts and figures on 


KG 


(CCC 


this installation. 
A copy will be sent 
you on request. 


—— See cAlsc 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
ow==({ ATALOG———— 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING 


cuicace, urica BOSTON 


NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA 
DEPOTS and OFFICES at MANCHESTER and PARIS 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE 
ATLANTA 
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. 
Unwinds -~ = SEWS - -measures -- rewinds 
—in a nutshell that’s what i 
the Dinsmore No. 4 Open- 
ing and Winding Machine a | 
does. This convenient widely wy May be as pure as rain water from heaven 
used machine unwinds the ei When reflected from surrounding buildings 
cloth from the loom, sews | §} ‘ > Ings it 
and rewinds the cloth into may be as dirty as the rain water in the stre 
rolls of any size you desire. ge Distilled h f 
It is capable of handling 800 + ND gutter. istuled water has many uses—so h: 
to 1,000 pieces a day. It is ‘el b 7 ‘Gc: : . 
ee aes eeehen on ‘* Y : pure artificial daylight of a selected quality. 
tachment which accurately Py, 
measures the length of the | | T a ; What do you want to see and how? Tell us 
roll and also can be equipped ' 
with an inspecting board for Ca se | . ‘ 
rapid inspecting if required. Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


achine makes 
“SELECTED 


The No. 4 M 2 
an ideal hard roll for shears, | }! > 

brushing machines, for ship- | 

ments to the bleachery, etc., | 

keeping the cloth clean and MACB T 

free from wrinkles. This E H ashe 
machine can be equipped F DAYLIGHT 
with either Dinsmore 
genuine Singer type sewing > = ~ 


head, and can also be direct — 
connected motor driven if | 
desired. Full particulars are | 
wee we comsace'’ JL.F. DOMMERICH & CO 
Send for it! 
DINSMORE MFG. COMPANY ee ‘ 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTE Salem, Mass. Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
——CATALOG———— e 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 
254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


or | 





line 


THE EVOLUTION OF A CIRCLE 


THE BEST | J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
| Commission Merchants 


NOTHING 
25 Madison Avenue 


lf It ls Raw Hide Goods 
Insist on the HK. brand when buying Loom Pickers, | NEW YORK | 


Mill Baskets or Picker Straps 


HOLBROOK RAW HIDE CoO. 
Provioence.R.!. | # WWOOYVs ano CO TRON 
For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD, 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 


Frral Samples Supplied Gratis 
CLAREMONT WasTE MG Cope, CLAREMONT,NH. § 


How Much Noil? 2 |. Saeeen 
= ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 
ESTABLISHED SC 
GREENVILLE, S. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive spelen in locating sites for new textile developments, 











s of your combers remove the 


\ TT HEN the needle 
foreign matter, how much noil do they waste: 
It's the way the reneedling of the half laps and top picasa 
ombs is done that makes the decision. Reneedling 
will give you comber sliver free : 


i A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


NW \\ AANA 


\ ste 


d offer our services in this line. 


from s 
SPARTANBURG, S 


much less noil taken along 
You'll find our fingers well trained in reneedling 
and repairing. You'll find our service far from 

SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 
Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


slow! Write us. 


APU . 
MUM ten 


Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 15 Years 


More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the U. S 
Operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
GREENVILLE, S. ©. 


(Mit AA 


OO 


: ~ GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO. 


GASTONIA .N.C. 


_ CHARLOT TE COMBER NEEDLING 00. 


CHARLOTTE , N.C. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


, ’ 
{MN wy 
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Financial—Continued 
Fall River Mills 





sone of the inactive common stocks 


Stocks 


























SU‘ as Chesnee, Dallas, Laurens, (Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 
Times ep () ictor- onaghe $ & Co.) . | 
Limestone, Orr, Victor-Monagh im and Bid Aeked 
Woodside due more to a lack of in- aigonquin Printing Co..... 320 : 
terest - anv rine 2 American Linen Co....... oa 5 
terest than to any poor show ing made a ee ss is 
by these companies. The decline in Barnard Mfg. Co......... 2 32 
, es ad ta Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. . 10 a | 
Gluck, Gaffney, Eagle and Phenix and _ fBorder City Mfg. Co...... 15 ya 
Belton has followed the tendency of Bourne Mille paeset 499 Ve. oe 
some time for the non-dividend paying Charlton Mills lee mas ace wae | RO 
\ Ee rr ss wack 
stocks to gradually go to lower prices Davis Mills ....121.121.: a 
as most of the buying has been of an ae oae sete eereeeeee 23 tee 
investment character which is not in- Granite Mills new (com.). 2 oe. | 
: ee: : 5 King Philip Mills ........ 138 142 | 
terested in non-dividend paying shares. [aurel Lake Mills (com.).. aa a 
Paste ae ix di ake such a Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. ‘ ; 
Eagle & Phenix did not make such a a: ia 
eood showing and there has been no Luther Mtg. Co. . ee .. 112 
. a Merchants Mfg. Co....... 20 : 
support to the market. Narragansett Mills ....... eet 35 
Prices for the remainder of the year born Mille (new)-....-. oe oss 
ill probably i A Wi no Parker Mills (pfd.)....... 22 sats 
will probably continue firm with no Diet, Mille \....cccc. : 185 
—- erratic changes, says A. M. Law & Co. Sagamore Mfg. Co........ _ 100 
and little speculative activity. Invest- ae eee * = 
ment stocks are likely to continue Stevens Mfg. Co.......... 97 
) s hs _ Troy C. & W. Mfg........ ese 
e scarce. Preferred stocks have never Union Cotton Mfg. Co..)) | 58 
: y f 4 ills ) 20 
been as hard to obtain as at present oes —— senna hy ( “s 
and prices would go _ considerably 
higher except that most of the pre- | 
ferred issues have a callable price N. Carolina Textile Stocks | 
which limits the maximum quotation. (Taken from Hst of Southern Mill Stocks | ea : ; : 
quoted by R. 8. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, | This boiler room, situated in the 
N. C.) Bid Asked | basement of a butding, supplies 
Bank Merger a Step in Plan to Acme Spinning Co........ 113 116 | steam to a large manufacturing 
° + . ° Am, Yarn & Processing Co. 104 109 , ; / a. Vag 
Aid Fall River Mills Arlington Cotton Migs. ics 90 plant located in a metropolitan city. 
: ce , AFFOW BEIIS ...4.-22000- . SS The “11 > , > nC > 
— Fatt River, Mass.—The merger of Cabarrus Cotton Mills . ‘se; 180 185 | The a. equipment include d 
: ‘ Mi , 19 | — acai ial “aia - onore 
the Massasoit-Pocasset bank and the “pegr'® Cotton Mills: 7% ogy | eee ee boilers which ea 
Metacomet National Bank with the B, (ennon a om tee oe) 240— 6s set low and about six feet further 
OE ae ere ery ae ROWICE-ZL0SEINE VO. (Pat , < into the firing aisle than shown. A 
M. C. Durfee Trust Co., as the first tabi aot ae 12 1 560 ETD boil ded 
step in the Homer Loring plan to a ae Se ee ll as | a. i hoiler or wee ar a om 
i , ; Bere ate cfr rae eh ; thes et tenia ean 
rehabilitate the textile industry in this China Grove Cotton Mills... 118 121 | iy Rilepeliicle: hy ao to _ 
; Z a eS eee ‘ ( -sie io o£ aaa hace ; 
city, was authorized by the stock- Clare oe a = vide more combustion Space. z 
a ; : eens as Clover Mills 64 | new smoke flue, forced draft flue 
holders of the three institutions on (Glover Mills ............. 100 = «105 a Pea 
\f > ; Crescent Spinning Co...... 10¢ Oo balanced draft system, new piping 
lay 18. Both the Massasoit and Dixon Mills ........... as 104 110 par , | 
oe siery, 7% pf 43 9 an - ash convevor were 
Metacomet banks are to liquidate Depsa™ Hosier? “BY, 5 7 ma pn oe om Ved a eee 
ue | through sale of their assets to the Eastern Mfg. Co......... ° = 55 also mstalled. 
| , ‘ ss pate . : : Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 116 
Bb. M. C. Durfee Trust Co., which will Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
then be capitalized at $1.200.000 and RNG cig ateracateae 45:5 i 104 106 | 
POT © capi eS oe a 200.000 anc Gibson Mfg. Co...... Bis 135 Sa 
lave approximately $14,000,000 de- Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.). 52 : 
: : : Gray Mfg. Co....... Lisle i 84 
posits and the management of about wanes, P. H. Knitting Co i5 18 
$8.000.000 in trust funds. Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7% 
i Bs ia aaaay S aiaseteitiela.< 102% .. 
lhe men back of the Loring plan Henrietta, 7% pfd sees 7 SS 
ase > . Imperial Yarn Mills....... 90 
ve already put $1,000,000 into the Jennings Cotton Mills... .. 2000 215 
hank ‘reer ; are repare Eanfora BEG .. 3. cess 111 115 I 
inK merger and are prepared to put Locke Cotton Mills Co 110 119 MPROVEMEN S 
three times the sum into the revival of Lola Mfg. Co............. ; nD 
ee, es . ie eae : peateetic Mir. CO...6. «+s. 165 180 
e textile industry in this city. It is Mansfield Miils.......... 114. 125 
expected that it will be fully a month Mooresville Cotton Mil ves 25 
\ ‘ ane ] ooresville Cotton Mills Pa ; Tl ar | ili : ees li ] “ | +} ‘ + | 
elore the completion of the bank ec -*: tenes a a8 le ability to accomplish such changes 1n the 
. ° ° OR A Raper are ; ¢ 
merger and possibly six months before National Yarn’ Mili!) 94 a9 ia a ees : 
‘ciaik acadses Gil de wien Ta. .: 85 boiler room of this and other manufacturing estab- 
lefinite program will be reached [arkdae | Spinning Co 101-106 
ee ee meena wig oS Gn lishments without interference with continuous 
ta concerning the mills have never- Roanoke Mills, 714% | 1st ; a ; J . ° 
ss already been secured by _Bf@e --ciceeeeereg.: 95 99 night and day operation, is convincing evidence 
ne — Y Roanoke “Mills, 8% 2nd ’ 
vton F. Nels [ RN TAMMIE. Gc lcara hee igre! wia's's see 94 99 ; ese : a eal ‘ - : 
1 F, Nelson, of the Loving WO woes eo ses of the engineering service we render to industrial 
t and an expert survey of the Rowan Cotton Mills Co oo an ; 
18 to > started 1 > sar t re Seminole Cotton Mills Co go gg ™ 
is to be started in the near future. Seminole Corn eco Wt 110 plants. 
is Sjo ic ‘ Sj > 2 Stowe Spinning Co 109 114 
ignificant that Simeon B. Wicterr fara Mills Co Ro aa 
Chase, treasurer of the King Philip Wiscasset Mills Co........ 200 ‘ 
h:- . . ee Winget Yarn Mills Co 60 TO 
has consented to become chair- 
yments, 7 z 
ot the board of directors of the 
—— B. M. C. Durfee Trust Co., and ea: . IY. Excl R Pl S Sa t ec t ti 
oemaill ee oe ee ae Stocks on N.Y. Exchange eports ans upervision of Construction 
{| Vathan urtree, of the merica 
. . ¢ . - W k ¢ g } 
, | ig Co., Frank L. Carpenter, of 8 
avis Mills, M. Richard Brown, ™'8® '#* H 
| “14 reqy: 
ES \ t Davol Mills, William H. ‘ C Q ] ' M IN INC 
| e e . . ‘ 
| ngs, of the Algonquin Printing ‘ H ' HAS. s A . ° 
eee Wm. L. S. Brayton, of the Saga- 





oe Border City Mills, Leonard ae ENGINEERS 
se, of the Parker Mills, James ’ . 
ears oes Anis, James Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb ; 
aa oo Merchants Mills ““"- BOSTON, MASS. 201 Devonshire Street 
rles B. Chase, ot the Stevens St sca ie a a 
Co... are to. he members of the CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
’ " : ATALOG-——— 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


STANDARD CoTrron Mitts 
Cedartown, Ga. 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON DUCK 


GREY and DYED 
For the Jobbing and Cutting Up Trade 


SELLING AGENTS 


CaLwoop Corp. 
52 Leonard St. New York 


Branch 


Rome, Ga. E.G. Malone, M¢gr. 


Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES — product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY — product of Spinners Processing Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 


minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg 
CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg 


(REESE ES 0S OE SES a ea aT | 
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SPINNING DEPARTMENT — HERE, SELECTED COTTON IS CONVERTED INTO 
YARN OF EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH AND UNIFORMITY. 


Spinners 


and @ 


Processors 
NATURAL—DYED 
Bap mage ate Through Controlled Manufacture, 
AIR DRIED Dixie produces yarns of such strength and 
MERCERIZED uniformity as to best meet every test and 


YARNS every requirement of the knitting and 
SINGLE OR PLY weaving trade. 


‘costes || DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


COPS — TUBES 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


FOR THE KNITTING AND 
WEAVING TRADE 


THE MOV 
Shy 


Spindale 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53° Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 
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No Changes in 


Chattanooga 
TENN. — The local 
yarn market remained practically un- 
changed during the week ending Sat- 
urday, May 19. No important adjust- 
ments in prices were made and activity 
along at about the same old 
ace. Local brokers failed to see any 
mprovement in the volume of 
booked, the market 
comparatively inactive. 

i.ocal yarn producers on the other 
hand seem to be running at about full 
eapacity. Every indication is that 
next week is going to be even quieter 
jrom a business standpoint for the an- 
golf tournament and outing of 
ihe Chattanooga Yarn Men's Associa- 
tion will be an event of May 24 and 


CHATTANOOGA, 


lag ge ] 
I 
1 new 


business being 


nual 


Isolated 


V arious 


Weakness in Yarns 


Reasons 
Lower Prices Occasionally 


New York. 


HE only thing which characterizes 
varn market this week 
from the situation which has obtained 
for the last several weeks is that there 


the cotton 


seems to be a greater 


sider offers made them. 
certain cases the 
have’ been 


prices 
reduced 


In 
of 


disposition on 
the part of certain spinners to con- 
fact, in 
spinners 
voluntarily 
much as '%c a pound and in others 
offers which were not expected would 


as 


Ascribed 


for 


Accepted 
the question as to why there should 
instances of a weakening 
tendency on the part of the spinner, 
even though they are isolated. The 
answers to this question are not very 
definite and are merely 
the most part. One of these supposi- 
that consequent upon the 
Richmond meeting it was discovered 


be any 


surmises for 
tions is 
that the average spinner had compara 


tively little 
This discovery 


business on his books. 


has perhaps induced 


effect has been received from 


who are in a 


to this 
those 

Statements have 
etfect that definite announcement 
the final settlement of the 
will be 
week. 


position to know. 


been secured to the 
as to 
proposition 
Wednesday of this 
\s this is writt 


made on 
en on Tuesday 
to declare whether the 
promised announcement will be forth- 
coming. At any 
definite feeling that something is immit- 
nent and whether this something will 
be an announcement of the failure of 
the proposition or declaration of its 
final accomplishment, 
It is 
southern 


it is too early 


rate, there is a very 


opinions 
that the 
spinners, 


vary. 
majority of 
and especially 
those whose mills are said to be con- 
nected with the 


certain 


combination, are 


; d : ; t] a he tt ‘ anxiously awaiting the announcement 
. ¢ receive <¢ i -onsiders: ) lave yeen wse WhO wugeh ev were m €x= ~ * "hs . Tp 
2:. For at least two days of the week T&Ce!Ve 7 sh ne ee Pre It ij —n : - 6 : won 1 a of its final consummation. They be- 
. accepte r question. t -eption and who figure ; Vv . : ; 
local yarn men are going to put 2¢cepted without question ception and who hgured that by Hole- lieve that much good to the general 
business aside to entertain their more hardly proper to say that the market ing firmly they might secure business 
DUS S55 das « ¥ z ; 


market may be accomplished, although 
admitting that there is possibility of 
increased competition from new plants 
which 


their make 


tractive 


general decline for a good) on 
many spinners are just as firm as they 
have been at any time. The 
tions noted above do not prove any 
thing in the way of tend- 
ency, but 


shows any product to 
figures. 
Must Get Rid of Stock 
\nother 
spinners whose mills 


than 100 guests who will be here from OTe a 
all parts of the country. 

silk during the week con- 
tinued to be quoted on basis of $6.05 
to $6.10 a lb. In 


2xcep- 
Thrown . I may who 
considera- 


holdings in existing 


be erected by those 
substantial 


their 


that those 


are optioned to 


supposition 1s receive money 
a general 


indications that 


carded cones I0s tion for 
are listed at 321% to 33'2c and 20s at aos TOOT 


ae the merger are anxious to be rid of plants. While it is not believed that 

> 3512 to 36%e. ee yarns are here and pase oe to ae any stock which they may have on the majority who may dispose of their 
based on &5c for 60s-2, 61c for 20s-2 business which the seller has had hand as it is impossible to sell this mills to the combine will go into busi- 

and 97c for 7os-2. FEighteens in offered him are in evidence. varn to the merger if they are to be ness again, vet there is nothing to pre- 


combed singles are listed at 43 to 44c Reasons for Softening 


and 70s at 73 


taken in. This of course implies that vent those who may so desire to form 


to 75c. new corporations and erect up-to-date 


Selling agents have naturally asked the merger is going through and word 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 








Carded—(Average Quality) Singles 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality ip eee ee ....-40%—41% 30s 49 —50 
a Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 148... eee eee e eee, ---— 42 38s 52 —53 
ae t@ Ge: .... ..— —32 Se ae ae 35 —36 16s we eee —4214 40s 53 —55 
Fee hee bs Sciacte mee a ee re ere 37 14—38 ISR ck esiceenens tees RD 50s -59:.—6) 
DE Seno Reaa agua rv oi aie 321%,--33 MRE ia ad SB ainigs Rai 0 38%)—39 20s ‘a -.. (4 60s 65 —67 
2 ES er errr fer .39 —40 TAGs incaewenssencws conc GE F068 o.0., 75 —T7 
RD Aiea ts ee .334%4—34 ME Oo ond ages et ger gia wi 48 —49 28s ‘ : anereraiactac 48 —48% Sis 85 —88 
| Two: Ply Skeins and Tubes’ 3 
OR to eo vw 3 i Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
108-2 ...... ei Se «Eee nenaiates — == 268-2 Lececcees 63 —65 800-2 ............ 1 09—1 11 
BRR. fe Bice ears gra isaina 34 —34% 36s-2 ..46 —47 WEE occ i eeeseseeeey 64 —66 ‘Singles 
BEE ocak kee 344%4—35 408-2 .... on ane ‘eel 368-2 ........... voeee 8? —@O 300 ......... — 
MO ee ee eect oe 35 —35% 40s-2 High Breakage....— —853 408-2 nw ccc cece cece OF —T] 40s .... cece ee ee ee ee) 85 
Me erin Saree 36 —36% 50s-2 ..................58 —59 GBD os ieccccticeviasensd® 36 DOG 5k ccecseews renin ae 
Cs ula \ ae 36. =—=-<$0U @Oe8 ...........000... =O 508-2 ..... 5 ...-.16 —T78 ao OE CT ee — —1 03 
as 50s-2 .. OTe eT ee 85 —87 li 2 ini eeeeee— —117 
Single Warps ° > ‘ 8 eee eens ennee 
ye ceremonies calsdiee 3314 BART cicssusseccessdans — —38 (08-2 tt eeeeeeee. 97 —99 = 80s ie 
Bi car8 okeriars Minds mince se eters exe 334%4—34 MS Sg noe a 0: BRS ema — —39 ee 
aed sig act. 2 ae Ea: chose area cia wan eo on, aa Peeler 7 (Se Quality) 
ON ne a es — —B5 408.0... eee eee — 
20s aa en Carded Combed Carded Combed 
Two-Ply W 10s ........35 —386 45 —47 WO ss e8—ees 40 —4] 53 
Ge.9 = a y i 381 l4s ........36 —37 46 —48 30s ........41 —42 55 —57 
ace nee Rao era a were rs ays = PEGS OD RAC LoS Feo 42's — 163 ........836%4—37% 48 —49 36s ........46 —47 58 —60 
MOE: i ccwcéisvexccsasc —aeeh Bes _. ae ss ; 
i een ee: Deere eee 18s ../.....37 —38 49 —50 40s ........50 —52 60 —62 
i g BOR-2 eee eee = Si rare 37%—38% 50 —51 508 ........— — 67 —70 
RINNE ci a Ansel miseuays Srs e te 3444—35 40s-2 ordinary..... ...48 —49 24 39 —40 52 —53 60s td, saci 72 —T7% 
BD neue kaicisoteerocs ga GE ~*~ Soames * ae ~ owe See eet eee . 
NS Oe oor 36 —3$7 608-2. 64 —65 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 and 4- -ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 30- 31, white, 32 203-2 +d male d ae dalee vin ciate ——Se WD ode Rt eEsendenan ss 60 —62 
Hosiery Comes (Frame Spun) 248-2 .................-52 —B54 BOGS. oc ce wesawss .....67 —69 
8s vee veeee + SOND BD esx sceeenss -.++...35144—36 SE setiserersrsteer se OO, GD occccssacennwese ss 72 —75 
108 tees WE wk chia nndevnces 3614—37 30s-2 Shesshaseesand OOM “WOE An ccs savasutinaates 82 —85 
12s ate eaten eae ee, Some Ne a bch ag dvs sal ree wea 37 —37% BOGB nnn cccccciaccccous 58 —60 SH oi oa iia aceon tearing eessas 1 00—1 06 
l4s a A atae «eS. wares ee POR OUI TI ios o's see aces 3714—38 
16s ite te ce epee —33% 303 reguiar.............39 —39% Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4ply 
ee aes 30s extra quality........401%4.—41% Peeler Sakelarides 
20 LE Weer. 47 —47% Average Best Average Best 
7 Be fo sso sdk ine eta ee a —58 —64 92 97 
eo Peeler—( Average Quality) ii cveruerateeesenes —61 —66 95 1 00 
Warps, Skeins and Cones Base he ds ara e'n ta one mate —63 —68 97 1 01 
RE dicts rere mae a cick 46 —47 QE Scien entets senses cnc Oe BL 05. 5 5 WSs w 9 arises —68 —73 1 02 1 07 
303 2 ; 50 —s52 NN a cryca atin 8 eta ae 65 —67 TO rag, bse se eke he as ered —73 —79 1 07 1 12 
368-2 po ww akc ie ecw. a PE oat eee e< x wee dD TT 50s ..—78 —83 1 12 117 
40s-2 54. —S5 EO ara ere 85 —88s 60s .—88 —93 1 22 1 28 


the close of business May 25. They do not cover 
cotton prices, see page 169 


Sieniatane are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at 


higher 
ally noted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 167 For staple 


lower or qualities unless speci 


OO 
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Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Put These Mercerized Yarn 
Resources Behind You 


“ NITTERS like our facilities for serving them. 
Each year sees substantial additions to the roster 
of Boger & Crawford Mercerized Yarn customers. 
Our plant facilities have more than kept step. Witness 
the vast spinning mill at Lincolnton, N. C.—more than 
1,000 ft. in length. Witness our mercerizing and 
processing equipment — thoroughly modern and 
capable of volume production at no sacrifice to 
quality. 


Put these facilities to work on your next mercerized 
yarn order. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


‘Krom the Cotton Field Direct to You” 


J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


I913 1921 i922 61923 


220s Caaveo Wares 


i924 





i925 | 1926 1927 1928 


vy we & 


Averace 


30s Carpeo Cones (Averace 


plants with the latest equipment, thus 
allowing them to present decided com- 
petition to spinners already operating 
with a much older line of machinery 
and much 
plant. 


less favorable layout of 

Qutside Spinners on the Alert 

\ corollary reason which is ex- 
pressed for the willingness of certain 
spinners to meet which have 
been made of late is that those whose 
mills are not reported to be connected 
with the merger, knowing of the prob- 
able which will be 
made by those entering the combine, 


otfers 


price sacrifices 
are determined to be in line for con- 
sideration equally with those who may 
make attractive because of 
mentioned There is 
certainly nothing in the cotton market 
which of itself should be considered 
as a cause for any weakness. On the 
other hand, if prices today were based 
on cotton they should 
strengthening and upward 
than the 
prices in instances 
when cotton was 
than it is today. 


prices 


reasons above. 


show a 
tendency 
As it is, 
lower 


rather reverse. 
than 


a lower plane 


are 
on 


Weaving Yarns Better 
While the great majority of yarn 
selling houses report a 
ent business, 


indiffer- 
are exceptions 


very 
vet there 


this rule. In a tew instances sel- 





considerable proportion of the orders 
thus reported are on combed yarns 
for the weaving trade. Also carded 
weaving yarns are in better condition 
than knitting yarns. There is ap 
parently more demand and the price 
situation is more satisfactory. 
Knitting Yarn Prices Low 
On knitting yarns a number of in- 
quiries are in hand, but for the most 
part knitters expect to buy at a price 
that cannot be obtained 
spinners who declare 


from the 
that to make 
any concessions would mean an actual 
loss. Also on knitting yarns the busi 
ness that has been placed is mostly 
for prompt or nearby deliveries, 


ex 
tending no further than July. In one 
instance it is reported that a knitter 


was persuaded into taking a compara- 
tively fair amount of yarn for de 
livery in September if at a price. At 
this writing it is not determined that 
the seller can secure the figure men- 
tioned and the buyer expresses little 
concern at the probable failure to get 
the varn, for he believes he has made 
a mistake in considering deliveries as 
Fall and would not 
even consider a proposition at 
figure for such delivery. 
he has made 


far ahead as the 
a lower 
\s long as 
a firm offer he will 
his is not at 


through with bargain but 


all happy about it. 


lers declare that the last month has ‘ eect 
Demand Decreases 
been in the aggregate a verv satis 
v period. While orders have Curtailed Production and Cotton’s 
en large they have been more Strength Aid Price Firmness 
ess constant, with the result that BOSTON.—There | been a fut 
the aggregate tonnage has exceeded ther very general decrease in demand 
ot the earlier months of the for cotton yarns, but there been 
id the results in dollars and rresponding weakening in price 
e been g \ i\ ible A Ih latter are largely 
™ i9Se2l is2ee2 1923 i924 i925 i926 i927 928 s 
h coe eee 
| Aeee comme Peevee Comes Easreen | 
é 
! \ iW \ A \ APRIL 
l \/ \ yg \ i i 
etsy : 




















GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C, 
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———— 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 


1518 Walnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





L. P. Muller & Gi. 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


SPECIAL 
YARNS 









Ratines 


Black & Blend Twists 
Heathers & Color Twists 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Blidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 








ee ae 
THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. WINDSOR Locks, CONN. 
. ° ° Manufacturers of 
MERCERIZED OTTO YARNS, tite. 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 

NOVELTY YAIN oon . Ta eee COTTON WARPS Sn. ee 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed | 
$e ———-' | 


Manufacturers of 


Superior Quality 


GATE 
Ci y 


COTTON ' WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 


MILLS 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 


for 
ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO! 
Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to &0’s 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 


Single Mercerized Yarns 


TJ.PoRTER&SONS | Bg 
Rhea Fibre Yarns | A } SPINNING CO. 


3 Gastonia, N. C. 
aw! W.T. Love, Pres. J. B. Reeves, Sec. S. A. Robinson, Treas. \& 


PRISCILLA 


Strong Like Linen 
CHEAPER IN PRICE 
Superior 


SPUN RAYON 


fc or 


Long Staple Combed Peelers 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones, 


: i} one to four plies 
SAVY bw sone : : HH) For the Weaver or Knitter who is particular 
\\ Cav Ing and Knitting WHY) —for the man who takes pride in producing 
Wi} a better fabric or garment—PRISCILLA 
Yarns have a special appeal. 
Their uniformly high quality is a foundation 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET |} ||] cau EAE 
PHILADELPHIA i icunsaieenvantetn 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES : = .O~ XS ' A. A ANIL E SS 
NEW YORK : LOS ANGE LES = SELLING THE ee aes Gna SPINDLES IN N.C. 


450 FOURTH HVE » NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND 3930: 31-32 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


hsernce of volume business, but. it 
eemms evident that decreased demand 

gely counter-balanced by in- 
-reased curtailment of production and 


the comparative firmness of raw cot- 
ton prices. Occasional sales are re- 
ported a half cent or so below what 
may be termed the market, but they 


re the exceptions that prove the rule. 

[he continuation of the New Bed- 
ford strike has taken a large amount 
i combed and fine count yarn out of 
the market, but neither rvorthern nor 
southern mills have profited to any 
large extent by this curtailment thus 
‘ar. In fact, this end of the market 
recently has been duller than that for 
dium and coarse carded yarns. 
Prices of the former, however, con- 
tinue firm and it is evident that any 
material increase in demand would 
force an advance. 

Some idea of the price position of 
mediunr and coarse count carded 
arns may be gained from the fact 
that, while a few sales have been re- 
ported within the week on a basis as 


low as 3534 to 36c for 20s-2 warps, 
there is little yarn of average quality 
available below a basis of 37¢ and 
with spinners holding at 38 to 390c: 
replacement cost on the basis oft 
current cotton prices is not less than 
warp. Hosiery varns are just as slow 
as are weaving yarns, but remain 
generally firm on a basis of 32 to 


38c for an average grade of 20s-2 


3214e for Ios frame-spun cones. 

A little better demand is reported 
by certain New England spinners for 
very high grade combed and carded 
yarns, that is due probably in part to 
the New Bedford curtailment. For 
instance, a 50s-2 skein, spun from 
full 1 3/16 in. cotton and breaking 
112 pounds, is quoted at &4 to &se, 
with a similar quality of 60s-2 at 95¢c, 
40s-2 at 75c and 30s-2 at 67c. High 
grade combed peeler cones. spun from 
iull 1 3/16 in. cotton, are quoted as 
follows: 30s, 62c; 40s, 70c: 50s, 78c; 
60s, 86c; the same counts spun from 

full 1'4 in. staple are quoted 3c 
higher. 


Combed Yarns and Night Shifts 





Prices Forced Down 
to Cost Basis or Less 


Philadelphia. 
| { is generally agreed that 
combed yarns are selling at 
ittle more than cost based upon 
‘urrent quotations of long staple cot- 
ton and this conditions has been true 
throughout recent months. One rep- 
resentative spinner gives his cost of 
spinning 40s-2 at present as 57C for 
n average grade yarn and this price 
sin contrast to figures noted in sales 
this count within the last few days, 
ne transaction being noted at 52c 
mercerizing twist and other sales 
ere reported at 53c and 54c, three io 
tive cents under the figure given as 
ost by this particular spinner.  At- 
tentfon is also called by many in the 
trade to the fact finer counts of carded 
varns are frequently being sold xt 
igher prices than the same counts in 
mbed peeler, spinners reporting 
sales of 60s-2 carded this week at 
igher prices than the same count in 
mbed 
Yarns on Cost Basis 
Combed yarns and prices being paid 
y mercerizers and weavers during 
recent months have been examples ot 
hat takes place when production is 
tger than consumptive needs and 
ttle concerted action is attempted to 
ing production in line with sales 
period of time. Combed spin- 
a large majority of instances 
ning on their former operating 
hedules and many of them night and 
itts. To do this they must sell 
nd not allow it to accumulate in 
arehouses and this in turn has 
ade it imperative for them to sell at 
Nees their customers have been will- 
Ng to pay rather than obtain figures 
| on cost of raw material plus 


‘pinning charges. Spinners in their 


endeavor to keep machinery running 
have started an endless chain and a 
majority state they are no longer able 
to make a profit unless they were 
fortunate enough to have purchased 
cotton under the current level. 

Combed spinners like many others 
have been acting upon the assumption 
it is more advantageous for them to 
run their plants full time and to seil 
this larger output for what their cus 
tomers are willing to pay rather than 
to reduce their operating schedules 
and endeavor to sell the smaller pro 
duction at a profit. There is evidence 
in certain sections of the South this 
idea is being changed and it is known 
there are more spinners willing to 
consider methods of changing this un- 
satisfactory condition than at any time 
within recent vears. In other words 
thev are in a frame of mind to con 
sider ways and means of securing a 
fair replacement price for their prod 
uct even though this necessitates a 
change in their operating policy of 
former years. 

Combed Merger Coming? 

If combed spinners are to start such 
a cooperative movement it is interest- 
ing to note the consensus of opinion 
here is that this could most quickly 
be done by means of a merger of a 
number of combed spinners, one factor 
asserting in his opinion a combination 
controlling about 400.000 combed 
spindles would aid materially in bring 
ing such a situation about and i1 
placing the combed spinning business 
on a more profitable basis. 

\s an example of what may he ac 
complished by this several have cited 
the instance of a large group of 
combed spindles now producing more 
than a million pounds of yarn weekly, 





Build with These 


Yarns 


The first step in building a sky- 
scraper is to drill down deep in 
solid rock. The foundation must 
be solid. 


It's the same process in building 
up a successful knit fabric. Un- 
less you use a good yarn as the 
foundation, the rest of the struc- 
Qual- 
ity must begin with the varns used. 


ture simply doesn’t “rate”’. 


Insure the saleability of your knit 
fabrics with Cannon Yarns. A 
host of knitters know they are 


success builders. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Reading, Pa. 


Boston 


Utica, N. Y. 


Providence 
Chicago 
Chattanooga 


163 
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Particular? 
—and how! 


E sometimes think that we have 

more than our share of exacting 
customers. Globe Processing services 
seem to have a well-nigh irresistible 
attraction for the clan of the partic- 
ular. 


But then, liKe attracts lihe— and we 
admit to being more than inordinately 
particular ourselves. The best way 
to determine the truth of this is to let 
us handle your processing needs. 
Try us out on every count—color 
matching, fastness, penetration, deliv- 
ery, etc. Let's get together! 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 
Dyers, Bleachers & Mercerizers 
Kinsey @ Worth Sts. 
Frankford, Phila. 





Like Steelwork 


Like the structural steelwork that sup- 
ports the skyscraper . . . like the 
green stem that holds up the spring 
flower —so National 2-ply finds itself 
the logical, strong-hearted backbone 
to its new cousin, rayon... . 





Knit or weave them together — your 
shimmering rayon and your 2-ply cot- 
ton mercerized from National. They’re 
quite alike in working qualities. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- 
ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 
ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 


Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 
M. A. Henderson Rossville, Ga. Cosby & Thomas, 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. New York Johnston Building 


The Manley-Johnson 
Philadelphia, Pa Corporation Reading, Pa. 
Stewart McConaghy 260-266 West Edward Shultz, 
6908 Cresheim Road Broadway 712 North Sth St. 





Georce H. WaTEeRMAN Hersert A. Currier Epwin T. Witmersy 
President Vice-President Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston Boston 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED AND COMBED YARNS 
In Standard Descriptions 


Waterman, Currier & Company, Inc. 
78 Chauncy Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New Yore PHILADELPHIA CMARLOTTE 
40 Werth Street 1600 Arch Street Commercial Bank Bldg 


Non-conflicting accounts solicited 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


| out and 


by day night runs. 

yarn is being sold at figures 

ly approximating cost to the spin- 
who are more concerned with 


ng their machinery fully engaged 
making a profit on each 
varn sold. What could be 

in this instance would be for the 
group to discontinue night runs and 

would reduce their output per 

to about Yet it is 
opinion, assuming 
would co 
production 
bed varns could be more profitably 


11 
ot 


650,000 lbs. 
consensus of 


other combed groups 


rate, this smaller ot 
chandized than the larger amount 
luced at present by day and night 
ins. The latter is being sold at 2 
and it is believed here that the 
smaller volume could sold at a 
profit, even figuring the overhead on 
day shifts only. 


be 


Current Demand Small 


Current trading in both combed and 
carded yarns is of an unimportant 
character, a majority of déalers here 
reporting a quiet period the last ten 
with relatively more interest 
coming from knitters than from weav- 
Several dealers report a fair de- 
mand for carded varns and sales to: 
early fall delivery have been made on 


day >, 


ers. 


the basis of 31c¢ to 32c for 10s de- 
pending on the grade of yarn wanted. 
There have also been several fair 


sized sales of single combed yarns re- 
ported, 18s being sold at 42c to 44¢, 
according to dealers securing this busi- 
ness placed by one of the largest 
manufacturers of men’s fancy half 
hose. Extra-quality carded knitting 
varn has been sold in small quantities 
only this week, sales being reported 
on basis of 40'%2c for 30s. 

Carded weaving varns are duli and 
here and from spinners are 
steady. Spinners of these 
counts are inclined to make reductions 

secure initial business to allow 
them to continue operating as actively 
in recent weeks; after they have 
taken a certain volume of business at 
ese no-profit prices they strengthen 
| dealers then find these particular 
spinners firm. No spinner is willing 
to sell far ahead at current prices and 
spinning margins and therefore orders 
usually call for delivery within the 
next month or six weeks. 


pi ces 


barely 


Mercerized Yarns Quiet 
Mercerized yarns are quiet, there 
having been a spurt in sales of these 
ualities shortly before the advance 
prices early this month. Since that 
after the advance and 
time, demand has_ been 


e, that is, 
e that 
small. 


Appropriation Made in Boll 
Worm Fight 


VASHINGTON. D. C.—President 
lidge approved on May 23 a joint 
ution authorizing an appropria- 
of $5,000,000 to compensate cot- 
growers in western Texas for the 
establishment of non-cotton growing 
zoues to combat the pink bollworm 
station. 


Strong Tone to Comber 


New Bedford Output Shut Off 
March Exports to England 
BOSTON.—The 


market is steady but not particularly 


cotton Waste 


busy. The sustained strength of cot 
ton between 21 and 22¢ is helping 
very materially to maintain a fairly 
stable level of merchandising oper 

tions. Stocks of comber are now be 
coming very limited and there is an 
upward trend in the price of this com 
modity. Choice peeler strip is strong 
All other kinds of strip are firm. In 
threads there is nothing new here 


is a moderate demand only for white 
and 
machining. 


colored spinning for 
Spinnable held 
firmly and consumers cannot purchase 
this material under roc pet 
The bedding stocks are quiet. 

Unless the New Bedford mills start 
up in the near future there will 
little comber for export and the sup 
ply for domestic mills may be so re- 
stricted as to bring about a 


Wastes 


fly is 


pound. 


be 


strong 
advance in this waste. The domestic 
output of threads is never equal to 
the consumptive demand and there is 
always an import trade being con 
ducted although at the present time 
machining demand is far from satis 
factory. The consumption of wastes 
for spinning purposes will in general 
continue in strict relation to the con- 
sumption of cotton in the cotton in 


dustry and to a much smaller degree 


demand from sections of the wool 
industry. 
Stocks of New Bedford No. 1 


comber are said to be in small com 
pass with supplies on a declining scale 
owing to the extensive strike which 
has closed indefinitely some 26 mills 
in that city. This material is quoted 


at this time 19-19%c with holders 
firm in their attitude toward low 
offers. General waste demand is 
rather sluggish and is experienced 


now even in strips which have fur 
nished hitherto the bulk of 
in recent weeks. Threads for mach- 
ining are rather sluggish and on a 


business 


9-9! 2c basis for colored and 10! 
11'4c for white. 
Several consignments of cotton 


waste arrived in this market recently 
from abroad, 427 bales from Rotter- 
dam and 115 bales from Manchester. 
Exports of cotton waste from this 
city during March were quite up to 
normal, no less than 1,468,000 pounds 
going to England at an average price 
of 17c. Germany was the next largest 
importer, taking 194,000 pounds at 9c 
Smaller shipments made to 
France, Belgium, Canada, Cuba and 
the Netherlands. The only Philadel- 
phia export for the month was a small 


were 


quantity of wiping wastes to the 
Philippine Islands. 

Current Quotations 
Peeler comber ...... 19 1914¢ 
Peeler strips ......- 17 %—18« 
Sak. comber ........ 17 17 We 
Choice willowed | fly. 914, —1 
Choice willowed picker 6 le Toe 
OE Pre ee 20 —2lc 
Linters (mill run) ....... 54%4— 6c 
Spoolers (single) ........-. 12%—138c 
Pine White COP .. sce ccccs 14 














BOSTON, MASS. 








ROCKFISH MILLS, in. 


DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


NEW YORK 
456 Fourth Ave. 
Ashland, 4342 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
1035 Drexel Bldg. 
Lombard 5932 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
36 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 








O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS ‘inc numer 


AND NUMBERS 











INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weavins COTTON YARNS- knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 








Cotton Yarn and Warps, 
Carded and Combed 
SELL DIRECT 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Room 922, Webster Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 





113 Worth St., 
New York 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS For Woolen Mills } WE SELL 


a Specialty 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


CHICAGO 























EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 

DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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CATLIN & CO., Inc. |) Henderson- Harriet 


NEW YORK BOSTON ° 
345-347 Bway. pee Cotton Mills 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 
801 Public Ledger 323 So. Franklin St. 1017 Commercial 


Bldg, Sate HENDERSON, N. C. 


Selling Agents for — 


AMERICAN SPINNING COMPANY | QUALITY GREATLY IMPROVED 
APPLETON COMPANY 


FLORENCE MILLS 
6s to 20s single slow carded — 
HILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY Foams & Skeins 


8s to 16s plie d— Cones, Skeins, 
Blankets, Flannels, Ginghams, Colored Fabrics, Bleached Fabrics, Tubes & Warps 


Grey Goods, Bleached and Brown Sheeting 22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 


New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY Direct Representation 


Spinners of Finest Yarns in America 


Specialists in High Grade Yarns for Magnet Wire and Thread Use SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, New York City Troy, N. Y. 
AND OTHER MHLS MAKING YARES. .<. 17 E. 42nd St. North 59 


ALL NUMBERS 9905 Murray Hill 0614 


DEEL OO 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 


4 equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. The Halliwell Company 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF RHODE ISLAND 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 


RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


: einsiididiaiieaal SINGLE or PLY 
Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 
WRITE ‘tor samptes anaprices | | MIERCERIZED YARNS 


Threads in all colors. You cer- All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
tainly want TO know the advan- | and Converting Trade 


tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE , 
FLORENCE, N. J. THREAD CO. Y MERCERIZED YARNS 
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Hesitates to 


Cotton Nervous on Crop Outlook 


Follow  Ad- 


vances Above 21c for October 


cotton market has been show- 


HE 
T ng signs 


of hesitation around 

the 2tc level. Weather conditions 

since the beginning of this month have 

hown some improvement on_ the 

verage, but there have been enough 

) niavorable features to sustain ner- 


vousness over the coming crop out- 
and while the market has 
me cotton the bulges, it 


met 


on has 


found buyers on the declines. The 
itter has probably included some 
rade buying as well as covering or 


rebuying by holders of contracts who 
had taken profits on advances earlier 


in the month, while the selling has 
been attributed chiefly to realizing 
vith occasional spurts of pressure 
from reactionists. 

[he more recent rains in the belt 


e probably helped to germinate re- 
planted cotton and promoted growth, 
hut they have been overheavy in some 
sections, and whatever may have been 
the case at the beginning of the week, 

s felt that the 


















South now wants 
generally dry warm weather. It is 
e etting to be the ti 2 f{ vear he 
9 vetting t € 1€ time ot year when 
such conditions can be very reason- 
bly expected, particularly after a wet 
ld spring. June is known as a 
month of “crop improvement,” and 
toward the close of the week just 
ended, the prospect was for clearing 
nd warmer conditions over the 
greater part of the belt. Bullish 
ews of the market generally take 
nto account the possibility of some 
ecovery in the crop during the next 
nth or so, and the consequent prob- 
lity of further reactions from the 
igh prices touched on the advance at 
the beginning of May. This gives 
Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluciuations of Futures) 
Closed For Week Closed Net 
May 17 High Low May 23 Ch’'ge 
21.42 21.56 21). 95 20.99 ow. Of 
21.30 21.3¢ 20.88 20.88 42 
21.17 21.32 20.71 20.76 —.41 
21.18 21.18 20.77 20.77 —.41 
21.18 21.18 $ 0.78 —.4 
~ 21.18 21.37 71 —.39 
er . 2. 2.1 —.38 
TE , r ‘ 21.03 21.23 —.36 
se 20.94 21.13 —.34 
NA oes 20.93 20.93 20.60 20.60 -_ ; 
f 20.92 21.13 20.54 20.60 2 
20.89 20.89 20.57 20.57 —.32 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
May 18 21.70¢ 20. 78e 
May 19 21.6 
May 21.... 21.55 
May 22 21. 60 
ay, May 23 21. 50 2 < l 
vy, May 2 20. 95« 20. 25¢ 11. 60d 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
May 2 week year 
5 20.7 275,586 17, 852 
" oy ans 20 549 . . 
20. 7¢ 
4 n 
ton 
x ‘ 20.85 
‘ew York 21.50 
hug 20 
Memy 20.00 6 
- 8 20. 25 3 
«ek 26. O€ 1,149 











rather a more two-sided character to 
opinions regarding the more immediate 
course of the market, but bullish senti- 
ment remains very much in evidence. 
The most general feeling in the mar- 
ket evidently is that the unfavorable 
weather of April with the continuance 
of more than altogether desirable rain- 
fall and comparatively low tempera- 
tures past the middle of May, places 
a handicap on the crop which. can 
hardly be overcome than anything 
less than a uniformly favorable grow- 
ing season. 

Some of the advices reaching here 
during the week indicate 
to increase acreage 
since the recent rains. 
however, 


a tendency 
in west Texas 
On the whole, 
to have been 
comparatively little change of senti- 
ment locally with reference to acreage 
prospects. 
firms in a 


there seems 


One of the leading cotton 
review of conditions re- 
iterated a previous opinion that the 
increase would be about 5%. One oft 
the private reports published on condi- 
tions as of May 17 pointed to an in- 
of about 6.8%. Chere are 
some who think that the increase may 
exceed these figures, but it 


crease 


is unlikely 
that the average trader is vet inclined 
to anticipate an increase of more 


-¢ 


6 or possibly 4 7Ce 


than 


The following table shows Wednes 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Market May’ 16 May 23 Change yea s 
Galveston 20.85 20.75 
New Orleans , 
Mobile 
Savannah 
Norfolk 
New York 
Augusta 
Memphis 
St. Louis... 
Houston 
Dallas e 20.25 20 





The following differences on and 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract. 

WHITE GRADES 





Mem- Mont- Au-  Aver- 
Daliag phis gomery gusta age 
1.00t .70t 94t 90t 
.75t) =. 55¢)—. 75¢ OAT 
.40t 40t .38t 39t 
.25t aot .25t 25t 
25° UO 
50° 88° .50° wat 
1.10° 1.38% 1.00% 1.36° 
ae B40" 1.76" 3.28° 
YELLOW TINGED 
Mi cev cues setae 25° 35° .40° 25° 30° 
Rs ates ain About 50° 75° 65° 50° 63° 
es 1.36° 1.00° 1.25° 75° 1.06° 
De Mc aeanee 2.00° 1.50° 1.75° 1.38° 1.68° 
Ree Ts cneesecne 3.75° 3.25° 2.50° 2.38° 3.35° 
YELLOW STAINED 
1.00° 1.00° 1.00° 75° 93° 
1.78° 1.26° 1.50° 1.50° 1 6° 
3.75° 1.60° 3.25° 3.00° 3.296° 
BLUE STAINED 
1.75° 1.50% 1.50° 1.75° 1 53° 
2.26° 200° 3.25° 350° 3 15° 
3.00° 2 50° 300° 3.5@° 2.92° 


*Off middling. 


+ On middling 


(3349) 
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Not Price But 
Performance 





Is 
price the determining factor or do 
you consider performance in knit- 
ting machines, loom and dye bath 
the criterion? Buyers of Quissett 
Yarns are in the latter class. 


How do you buy your yarns? 

















SSS 


Quissett Yarns are easy-running in 
knitting machine and loom. _Inter- 
ruptions are infrequent. When the 
dyeing stage is reached, their inherent 
quality shows in the evenness and 
penetration of the dye. 







~~ 
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SAS 





Saal 


Quissett’'s popularity is gauged on 


performance. Price doesn't enter in 


— > 


except that it is merely consistent. 
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Combed Cotton Yar1 
Numbers and 
Ply 


ruevptians, 


Carded and 
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Descriptions 





Yarns our Specialt 


Sea Island, Peelers, Sake 


Pimas, and Peruvians 


irides, 





Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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Thies Dyeing and Processin 
Company 


of Rhode Island 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 
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HE Thies System of dyeing yarn in the wound form on 

tubes and beams has created considerable interest in the 
textile industry of the United States during the past year. It 
is recognized as a system far in the lead of any other yet 
devised. 


Uw 


An 


The New England textile manufacturers have the advantage 


r 
o 


of this system at their doors. Our plant located in the central 


part of New England is equipped with Thies Machinery and 


AICI 


has been doing job dyeing successfully for the past year. 


We are in a position to save you money on your processing. 


wv 


ae | 


J \uxy 


Give us an opportunity to prove this to you. We are dyeing 


7 A oe 
TAD 


Indanthrene, Chlorantine, Sulphur and Basic colors. 
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Peroxide Bleach, soft and no shrinkage, for knitters and 
braiders. 


J 


Samples and information gladly 


a 


furnished 
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ALBERT JAEGER 
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Cotton—Continued 


southern Staples Quiet 


Stocks of High-Grade Cottons Ap- 
pear Light 
TENN., May 21.—The 
ket for staples is still very quiet. 
Phere 1s spotted demand on shippers 
limited quantities, mostly in extra 
fF smooth well handled cot- 
the supply of which is small. The 
eeneral run of staples 1s neglected, as 
time this season. 
unsold stock, practically all high 


grade staples, 


MPITIS, 


le ths ot 


1 sO as at any 

held by Memphis fac- 
tors is only while the 
il’stock is 165,000 bales, 3.000 bales 
than at this last vear. 
stocks have relatively 


35,000 bales, 


tot 


larger time 


Buyers’ been 


large for several months and have en- 
abled merchants to fill their orders 
mostly out of their own stocks. 


Current receipts are beginning to re- 
flect exhaustion of stocks held in the 
interior. The staple association re- 
unsold stocks of 51,000 bales 
compared with total receipts of 135,- 
000 bales. 
There has 
buying on 


po! ts 


been 
basis 


somewhat mare 
than there was a 
week and two weeks ago but most of 
the staples sold were at flat prices; 
the effect of the recent advance in 
futures was to reduce the basis ma- 
terially. Shippers and exporters say 
they are getting as much or more 
inquiry for new crop deliveries as for 
shipment before September. New 
crop inquiry is resulting in little busi- 
ness, for one principal reason that 
merchants are afraid of the basis so 
far in advance of the time when any 
definite opinion as to boll weevil 
probabilities formed. It is 
pretty generally agreed that the crop 
will be a large one in the event it 
escapes severe boll weevil damage but 
experience has taught that the weevil 
is capable of taking a toll which may 
reduce the crop to a figure so small 
that it will not meet requirements. 

The prospect has improved 
greatly during the last week or ten 
days. Texas  drouth has _ been 
broken. There was no 
rain of consequence anywhere in the 
belt where it beneficial. 
Nights were somewhat too cool until 


can be 


crop 


thoroughly 


Was not 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday 








May 19 May 12 
10 irkets average ie aed 20.52 20.73 
Memphis oe 20.10 20.30 
Premium Staples 
I Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
ar ude Strict Middling Prices steady 
; SE Séacncd cond aria ‘ 
Current Sales 
For Prev Week 
Week ” Before 
v total 12, 050 13.02 
F t ncluded ir 
t 7,975 8,975 9,150 
1 irkets " 44,311 43,076 60, 731 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
Week 4 f 
Net receipts 3,923 
Gr receipts 11.423 
T since Aug 1 
r saeseckss Ceo 
8t nts . 21,210 
Tot since Aug. 1 1,351,105 2 
Tota! stock 165,613 
Decrease for week... 6, 787 
UT 1 stock in hands 
3 Memphis factors 51,750 92,000 
D ase for week 7,250 0 
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about the middle of 
temperatures are 


Planting 


the week but 
now ; 
is nearly completed. Field 
conditions are good. The crop avet 
ages about two weeks late 


Staples Unchanged 


Trend on Most Cottons Slightly in 
Buyer's Favor 
Boston, May 23.— There 


23 s been 


no development in any part of the cot 
ton or 


1 


market to stimulate 
interest in 
New 
report moderately increased sales of 
full inch to 1 1/16 in. cotton The 
latter continues the strongest part of 
the market, and a full 1 1/16 in. hard 
western cotton commands within 25 to 
50 points at least of full 114 in.: in 
fact, small lots of the latter are re- 


goods 


] 
staples, al 


greater 
though 


extra 


some England dealers 


ported to have been sold at as low 
prices as are asked by most shippers 
tor full 1 1/16 in., or 325 points on 
July. The weakest part ef the market 
for premium 


> 


staples is on 11% to 


t 3/16 in. in middling and higher 
grades; there are reports of sales of 
1 3/16 in. hard western cotton of 


middling grade at 450 points on July. 
but this probably staples Association 
7s, the inside price for cotton classing 
Association 8s, or full 1 3/16 in., 
seldom being less than 525 to 550 
points on July. Strict middling can be 
had 50 points higher, and for 25 to 50 
points more cotton classed as “good”’ 
can be obtained. On ful! 114 in. and 
longer extra staples the market is a 
little firmer than on the shorter 
staples, although 900 to 950 points on 
July is a very full price for full 1! 
in. of middling grade. 

There has been little net change for 
the week in Egyptian cottons, near 
months and prompt shipments being | 
up about “ec for Sak. and off about | 
‘ae for Uppers. The new crop Sak. | 
options have been a little stronger on | 
the Alexandria market than old crop 
cotton, the November option at $43.08 
showing an advance for the week of 
44c, as compared with an advance of 
cnly 15c in the June option. Top 
grades of Egyptian Sak. for prompt | 
shipment are still quoted by some im- 
porters at 48 to 49c, as compared with 
51 to 52c for top grades of Sudan Sak. 

Current Quotations 

\verage prices for Mav-June ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling | 
hard western cotton 


’ | 
(government | 
lengths) are as follows: 





Middling 
1 1/16 in 
1 1/16 in 
1 %& in. 
1 3/16 in > 2 
1 % in 29%toz0% 30 toStle 


Basis on N. Y., July, 20.76 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. 
May-June shipment = as 
Medium Sakelarides, 41'%4c, up 4c; 
Medium Uppers, 30%c., off “ec 
May 16. 
May 23 on the Alexandria exchange | 
as follows: July Sak. $42.13, up 36c., 
June Uppers $27.87. off 15c 
May 16. 


Boston for 
follows: 


; from | 
They report closing prices 


from | 





PICKER ROOM 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCER-™S| 
IZED YARN insures un- 
usually satisfactory re- 
sults in combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 
and weaving. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
456 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Canadian Representative: 


TORONTO — MONTREAL 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 
GRUNDY & CO., Inc eee 
©9 . dyeing tops, cotton raw stock 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. a. + . Saya 


you how particular we are in 
matching colors and speed- 


Tops and Worsted Yarns ing deliveries? 


FOR 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 


Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 
FLORENCE Julien J. Guerin 
THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. | | DYE WORKS Pres. and Gen. Mor 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 


RIESE is. onc LS ETS 
COLORS, OXFORDS 222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


AND FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted | YARNS C. M. PATTERSON YARNS 


° Western Selling Agents for: 
French Spun Worsted Merino Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Bradford Yarns. 


— Desurmont Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. 
Representatives: BosTO N—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prontion St. xcelsior Mills, Union, S. C., "Mercerized Yarns. 
OS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S 


98 S. Rio St. ; 
CHATTANOOGA Campbell &’ Van O'Linda, 1023 James Bldg. 222 West Adams Street Chicago, IIl. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO RAY ON JOHN R. STEWART Co. 


MOHAIR WQORSTED _ woo.en 241 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA.PA. 


~— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~__ 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD MAKERS SCOTT Ds Stone, INC. 210 Summer St, Boston, Mass. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CoO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 
BOSTON PERCY A. LEGGE CHICAGO TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Card Clothing ~ Napper Clothing 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. WILLIAM RYLE & CO. | THE “MURDOCK” 


PASSAIC, N. J. 381 Fourth Ave. New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF Cor. 27th Street 


TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 


ENGLISH SYSTEM 


Me. — Representatives ane Thrown Silk Yarns 


W. C. GAUNT & CO PERCY A. LEGGE 
212 SUMMER ST. $3 S. FRONT ST 134 CHESTNUT ST. For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Keep Your Rotation fully equipped with 
e 


eS 
FALLS YARN MILLS GARTH MFG. CO. 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND Murdock Bobbin Holders 


CARDED STOCK 
Woonsocket, R. I. Fer Matar ant eae Sees in the perfection of your goods 


Incorporated 1904 Tel. 4511 Passaic — Murdock & Geb Co., waar is 


7 72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 
Fine Woolen and 


Merino Yarns I ; 
Sole Representative: ene - Star Worsted Company 


H. R. SHIRLEY w sregetactenane of 
2 3 PMR TT Y A R N S 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. and MERINO ¥ A _R N Ss 
renee ree annem Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns FITCHBURG MASS. 
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Merino Tops Lead 
Market in Interest 


Fine Staple at $1.45 and French 
Combing from $1.37 to $1.42— 
Fine Noils Higher 
BOSTON.—The top market had an- 
other fair week. Shipping continues 
good and specifications are coming in 
freely. “No one is breaking out or 
holding off.” New business covers 
fine staple top at $1.45 and ™ blood 
from $1.38!2 to $1.40. In explanation 
of the lower price on '% blood one 
comber stated “We are just squeez- 
ing in a few small orders under the 
wire for a few of our regular cus- 
tomers.” The 3¢s blood grades were 
quiet with prices firm. In crossbreds 
orders were placed on 46s at $1.07% 
and on 44s at $1.00. 
tops for French 
one of the 


Activity in fine 
spinning continues 
features of the market. 
There are two or three qualities of 
this top obtainable and the price paid 
whether $1.37 or $1.42 indicates the 
quality and length of the staple. Some 
fine dry combed tops are made from 
strictly staple wool, from 
graded French combing wool and still 
others from wool which still retaias 
its clothing qualities of fiber. 


others 


Mills in need of fine white noils are 
having to pay higher prices and sales 
have been made quite recently at $1.00 
per pound or better for really choice 
clean material. 
are still sluggish. 


The crossbred noits 
The advance in the 
Bradford noils market has now heen 
checked. An easier tendency is now 
visible. All grades of merinos and 
crossbreds are off 1¢ per pound with 
the likelihood of a further decline in 
the near future. There is some little 
interest seem in fine recombed colored 
noils, which are quoted &85-88c. An 
unusual import of 15 bales of ramie 
noils arrived in this market recently. 


ee @ 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


PGS er ere (64-668) $1.45 
Half-blood ........ (60-628) 1.38/1.40 
High % blood........(58s) 1.28%/1.30 
Aver. % blood....... (56s) 1.26 /1.27 
Low ®% blood............ Liwe. sii 
High \% blood...... (50s) 1.18 /1.20 
RS tet eternal oa 1.10 
A ae Se ee ios éebeGtsaue 
BN th S ein PCa he eee aK 1,00 
BE acc wine mera nica A ee ete .92/ .93 
ID Fai dns Rice nade nace reper -92/ .93 
; Tops——Bradford, Eng (May 5) 
BOD neal serie russes con (708s) 57d 
Rare eae (64s) nd 
MAUUOOE . ccs osbecees (60s) 58d 
Half blood, low oe . (58s) 47d 
Three-eights blood ..... (56s) 42444 
Quarter-blood ........... (50s) 35d 
Cross bred .......... . (46s) 2id 
Noils—Boston 

‘ Res wane th Baek Red $.90-$1.00 
REMERON O55 co's one OS Hibs .S8— .92 
High % blood............. .18- 82 
me. Be Mo oe a ag -68- .73 
ae Oe Ed iecdse as .61- .63 
High % blood............. .60- .62 
Bs ace cee a. asp a caeee .53- .55 


RR ieabavea eu sare .50- .52 
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Who Will Carry Stocks? 





Manufacturers 
Change Goods 


Philadelphia. 
UP? to the present time a 
proportion ot the 
hand-to-mouth buying of 
fabrics and garments by goods buyers 
has fallen on the shoulders of the 
manufacturer, who in recent 
has been carrying stocks in the ware- 
house that were formerly carried on 
the shelves of the 
agent, retailer, etc. 
mouth buying of began 
manufacturers found it necessary to 
carry manutactured goods in stock .to 
meet this  hand-to-mouth demand 
from their customers and to obtain 
business of this character they found 
it necessary to carry large stocks in 
order that they could make the quick 
delivery wanted. Such a tendency has 
increased the burden of the manu- 
facturer and is one of the reasons 
that they have been confronted with 
unprofitable conditions during recent 
years. 
Cooperation by Mills Needed 
For the first time there are indi- 
cations in this vicinity that manufac 
turers have finally decided that this 
situation should not be continued and 
should a sufficient number of 
adopt the measures recommended by 
several here, drastic changes in the 
market so far 
concerned 


larger 
burden of 
worsted 


vears 


jobber, selling 
When hand-to 


worsteds 


them 


as goods buyers are 
would — quickly 
noticeable. A number of manufac 
turers, and to date this has mainly 
been in 


become 


manufac 
turers of outerwear, have decided the 
time has arrived when they should 
stop carrying stocks for their cus 
tomers and that the retailer, depart 
ment store, etc., should at least carry 
part of this burden. Manufacturers 
of sweaters, for example, state it is 
not uncommon for a larger local de 
partment store to call the mill on the 


evidence antong 


Trying to 
Buyers Policy 


phone and order one garment to be 
delivered the following day. The cost 
to the manutacturer of doing busi 
ness of this character is practically 
prohibitive 
Manutacturers 
sutticient 
adopt 


believe that if a 
them would 
this policy and goods buyers 
would be given to understand that 
they could not obtain delivery imme 
diately from the mill, they 
change their method of buying to 
some degree and order further ahead 
than they have been during the last 
year. Although this change has been 
evident among outerwear manufac 
turers only to a large degree there is 


number of 


would 


evidence weavers, manufacturers ot 


men’s wear and dress goods, are 
thinking along similar lines and an 
interesting situation in’ the market 
would develop should a larger number 
of manufacturers refuse to carry 
stocks and goods buyers would refuse 
to order ahead. Under such condi 


tions manufacturers believe — they 
would have the stronger position and 
compel goods buvers to assume thei 
proportion of the burden of hand-to 
mouth buving costs. 

Men’s Wear Yarns Improve 

There has been an improvement in 
men’s wear yarns this month, bette: 
specifications on old contracts and a 
larger volume of new business devel 


oping from this section of the mar 


ket than had been apparent since the 


Trad 


ing has not become good but the im 


heavv-weight season — started 


provement over conditions in- men’s 


wear yarns a month ago has been 
noticeable and sales have been made 
within the last week at the Inghest 


prices paid so far this vear although 


these have not been equal to spinners’ 


current quotations. 


spinners of French system, recombed, 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (366).......... 1.10-1.15 
2-162, low com. (36-40s)..... 1 15-1 20 
2-208 to 2-248, low 4 (44s) 1.30-1 35 


2-20s to 2-268, 44 bid. (4648s)... 1 3744-1.42%4 


2-266 to 2-308, 4% bid. (488)... 1 50-1.55 
2-30s to 2-32s, 4% bid. S. A. (46s). 1. 50-1 55 
2-328, 4 bid. (48-508)... . 1.5744-1.60 
2-20e, % bid. (566)....... 1.65-1.67% 
2-260, % bid. (566). .... 1.70-1 72% 
2-360, % bid. (56e)....... ; 1 75-1.77% 
2-328, 44 bid. (608)........ . 1.751.77% 
2-36e, 44 bid. (608)............ 1 80-1 824% 
2-408, 1% bid. (60s)............ 1 85-1 87% 
2-50e, high, 4 bid. (64s)...... 2 00-2.05 
2-60s, fine, (66-708)............ 2.0745-2.10 
2-00s, fine, (708)............ = 2.60=2.70 


French System 


208, high, 4% bid. (508)........ 1.5214 
200, 3% bid. (566). ............. 1.5714-1.62'4 
266, % blood (560) 1.624-1.67% 
30a, 44 bid. (60s). .............. 1 77%-1 80 
30s fine warp (66-70s).......... 1.874%-1.924%4 
408, 44 bid. (60-648)............ 1.95-1 9744 
50s, (66-708) 2.1244-2.1714 
| eee 2.62-2.72 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-20a, low, \%{ bid. (448). 1.25-1 30 
2-188 to 2-208, % bid. (50s)... . 1 45-1.50 
2-268, { bid. (508)............ 1.50-1.55 
2-300, 44 bid. (50s)............ 1.55-1.60 
2-208, % bid. (566).......... 7 1.65 
2-20s, \% bid. (60s).......... 5 1 80-1 85 
French Spun Merino White 
Es dob cucdbuvc<sedcus 1.35-1.374% 
ME bi berdecdeuwecesdens 1.45-1.47% 
RES vaviesvncescukarees 1.55-1.57% 
Dons ctcsscsccnscyases 1.65-1.67% 
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fine mixtures have been quoting, 2-30 


s 


at $2.15 this week and report sales 


at a price basis close to this figure 


Deliveries on such contracts call tor 


June, July and August shipments 


Mixture spinners call attention to 
ie fact manufacturers must wait for 
possibly a month to secure important 
sized 


at 


deliveries on these contracts 
ifter the order ts placed and this 
means the manufacturer of  ftancy 
men’s wear lines must figure on about 
two months before he can deliver 
larger amounts of goods to their own 
customers. In view of this spinners 
believe the men’s wear season will 
reach its most decisive stage within 
the next month as it will be necessary 
order varn 
within that time if they plan to turn 


out a large volume of goods in time for 


for manufacturers to 


the fall retail season. Yarn factors are 
optimistic an amount of new business 
will be placed within the next two 
months to make the season at least 
equal to that of a year ago, which 


locfl men called normal in volume 


Fair Outerwear Interest 

The outerwear section of the mat 
ket has been fairly active during the 
last two weeks although the total has 
not been as large as that booked dur- 
ing the last April and the 
May, this two-week 


week of 
first im period 
being the best so far this year, spin 
ners selling large amounts to both 
manufacturers and to jobbers. Din 
ing the last two weeks jobbers have 
not been active but sales to manu 
tacturers have continued at the same 
rate The 


vomg price ot 
is around $1.45, business being re 


2-205, 50S, 


ported both above and below. this 
figure \ 


knitting 


number of spinners ot 


yarns are quoting $1.50 al 
though they do not claim to have vet 
sold in volume at this price 

Based upon the prices being quoted 
spinners for new bright fleece wools 
it is claimed 2-20s, 50s, should now be 
selling at $1.55 and as spinners in 
this group have been following the 
wool replacement cost in their asking 
prices during recent months, there are 
many yarn factors who are predict 
ing manufacturers of outerwear will, 
within the next few weeks, be con- 
fronted with a going price of $1.50 
for this count. New fleece wools are 
being quoted as high as 55¢ for bright 
quarters and while there are lots 
fromthe 
offered at slightly lower figures spin 


various. sections being 


ners state best wools are steady at 


ssc. Assuming that this figure con- 
tinues in force they assert this indi 
future they 
$1.55 for 


cates that in the near 


should receive at least 
Manufacturers of outerwear 
are experiencing more difficulty than 
weavers in obtaining advances based 
on higher yarn costs, the latter re- 
porting freer selling at higher prices 
this week. 


2-20S. 
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Harnessing 
the Drag 


EGULATE the drag of your yarn 
as it unwinds from the cone. 
Hold the tension uniform, unvarying, 
free from slack. Then your knitters 
“9 Style B can’t help producing even lengths... . 
—_ fashioning the hosiery smooth 
plaiting without fault. . 
And such results become everyday 
habits when Pigeon Yarn Tensions 
harness the drag on your circular 
knitters. Automatically these nimble 
devices compensate for every differ- 
ence in the yarn’s tension. Thus, they 
save many dollars and minutes. 
Let us send you a Pigeon Compensat- 
ing Tension for trial in your own mill. 
It’s easily attached to any type of cir- 


Style A : ; 
“ cular knitter. Write. 


Manufactured only by 


L. H. MYERS 


Successor to A. M. Pigeon 
2615-19 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Representative Sole Australian Agents 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. Frank Lee & Co., Pty., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario Melbourne and Sydney 


your name bejore + PIGEON sumsame 


K nitt er S TVVVVVVVVVVVVVVYVYVYVYVVVYVVVVYVYVYVYVYYVYVYVYVYYYYNS 


— in their standard reference medium — in a book that 


cite peuervoatae werser ores) | COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING 
If you spin, wind | CORPORATION 


or process — 
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Specialists in Factory Climate 
Knitters are constantly referring to the “Red Book” 
for information regarding yarn sources, places where 
they can send yarn to be wound, reliable dyeing estab- : ee . : 
lishments, etc. This explains the substantial volume of Conditions constantly maintained 
mill advertising you see in this book. To have your 
name constantly before knitters—to be on deck when : ‘ 
knitters are looking up, perhaps, just what you have — ton— Silk Mills with reliable 
is decidedly advantageous. 


Ideal Humidity and Temperature 
in all departments of Rayon—Cot- 


equipment and our 
The 1928 edition of the “Red Book” is now being pre- 


pared. Weigh its merits carefully as an advertising 


Improved Automatic Control 
Humidifying—Cooling 
PUBLISHED ANNUALLY BY Dehumidifying 


ae 
—— See cdlso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG———— 


THE COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 
334 Fourth Ave. New York niin 11 West 42nd St. avuanva 
CHICAGO New York City PITTSBURGH 


“buy.” Rate card and further information supplied 
gladly. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Some Yarn Improvement 


Specifications Coming Forward 
More Freely—Prices Firm 

BOSTON.—The worsted yarn situa- 

tiot i whole, seems to be more 


le to increased business at 


slight'y better prices as compared with 
\ igo. Specifications on old con- 
re arriving more freely and 

w business is being placed 

vit! terest leading in the French 
yarns for Jersey cloths and 
fabrics. Singles 26s is in better 
‘all and the merino yarns are stiffer 
Judged by the action of the 
top market spinners are fairly covered 
r immediate needs on the 3<s blood 
wools and tops but are still taking 
jod deliveries and also placing addi- 
tional orders on '% blood and fine tops 
with more than the usual interest seen 
in dry combed tops, fine and near fine. 
There is still strong pressure 
exerted for lower yarn prices and the 
club ot large 


wool arrivals, as 
held 
There is nothing in 
the wool situation, seen at close range, 
to indicate any more than the bare 
possibility of lower wool prices, with 
probabilities 


shearing 
market. 


domestic increases, is 


over the 


strongly against any 
downward reaction in domestic wools 


of medium 


grades. The firm wool 
situation will help spinners to attain 
stabilization, it is said. The goods 


market is too far removed from raw 
materials to be a competent authority 


m the future of wool prices during 
the next few months. 


In the Bradford district spinners are 
adhering more firmly to quoted rates 
than they were prior to the opening 
f the London wool sales, but there 
will be appreciable curtailment in the 
spinning branch of manufacturing if 
new business does not shortly come 
forward 


There is still a tendency for 
we ik 


sellers to ignore replacement 
‘osts and at the present time demand 
is irregular for all kinds and counts 


Botany varns can be bought 


1 varn 


for immediate delivery at prices well 
vel: replacement and this price- 
utt undermines the market. The 
relatively high prices quoted on 
mediu qualities of crossbred varn 
trict sales to weavers, only the 
1 the low moving with any 
* 
BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 
. 
- Do sen ow 2 > 
2-9 { » 9 
2-368 BRE Shinase take, hoa. ots 5 0 
$s > BF 
wt 7 3 


Proctor & Schwartz. Inc., Holds 
Minstrel Show 


VELPHIA Athletic Associa- 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 

nstrel show and dance, May 

/ Mercantile Hall, officers 
loves and their families tak- 

The minstrel show and 


Ss arranged more in the 
an experiment in good fel- 


nd it 


of all in 


unanimous 
this 


was the 


attendance 


should be made an annual affair, be- 
coming “bigger and better” each year. 
Frank Strear was the interlocutor. 
Jack Large and Frank Baxter were 
end men. Chris Mirtz and Ted Baral 
second end men. In the first 
Frank Strockbine, Her- 
man Schmelzer, John Morton, Fred 
Blei, Joseph Mayer, Chas, 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc 


were 


circle were 


Worsted Yarns 


Goodman, 


Frank Liedel, Howard Korb, Ir., 
Frank Marshall, and Raymond Hayes 
The following were in the second 
circle: Harry Duckett, Wm. Geb 


hardt, William Strange, 
Quinn, Chas. Wood, Robert Albert, 
John Schultz, Theodore Teichmann, 
Paul Pedlow and John Fox. 
the “hits” of the 
quartette, composed of Messrs. 
Strockbine, Schmelzer, Marshall and 
Hayes, singing “Are You Lonesome 
To-night.” 


Eugene 


Office and Witis Chornton, R. J. 


One of 
show was the 





MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Buyers Doubt Silk Strength 
Act as Though Expecting Lower 
Prices on the Raw 
The unwillingness of silk mills to 
buy other than the most limited kind 
of filling-in quantities arises principally 
from the widespread belief that prices 


will show a decline between now and | Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


August. Naturally the curtailment in 
mill operations by broadsilk concerns WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


TH 
an 


oo 
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has been a factor but indirectly at | 
least the bearish attitude of manu- 
facturers has been principally respon 
sible for the drop in buying. Re- 
cently there has been some interest 
shown in silk for shipment, but the 
interesting point here is that in nearly 
every where orders have been 
given, the buyer has expressed his in 
tention of operating on a scale-down 
with the belief that the next purchase 
will be on a lower basis. Orders 
given for Crack XX 20/22 under 
$5.00 a pound have been given with 
the thought that this level is the first 
stopping point. 














case 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


VLU 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 

The biggest bearish influence right 
now is the fact that most silk houses 
have substantial stocks still left over 
from spring in spite of the biggest 


selling 


CHICAGO 





season in their history. This 
leaves prices very low due to the 
desire to unload before fall comes UMUINMIVI NNR 


] 


along. Prices are so low as to render 


it almost impossible to go on manu 
facturing and this is particularly the 
case in the most active numbers. An 
other factor operating 
most thrown 
substantial 


WORSTED AND MERINO 


) erences SPUR YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


is the fact that 


silk houses now have 


quantities of varn which 


have backed up during the last four 


weeks. Thev will be 


June in orde r t 1; £ éhem 


to a 
surplus accumulated. 

There can be little question of the 
strong statistical position of the raw 


market for the month of June but 









~ 
this loses force as an influence when 
manufacturers simply cannot pay cut 3 
rent prices. In addition it will not Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
be long now that new season silk will EVERY 
arrive in Yokohama weakening the BRADFORD YARNS DESCRIPTION 
statistical position to a considerable 
degree. Jamestown, New York 
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THEY DON’T SHRINK! 
THEY DON’T STRETCH! 
Think what that means! Fabrics 


your customers can depend upon 
never to lose their shape. Fabrics 
whose loveliness Jasts... despite 
long wear, repeated tubbing, pro- 
fuse perspiration, changing at- 
mospherie conditions. 

This is true of every Celanese 
fabric, printed or plain, woven or 
knitted, from the daintiest tulles 
and voiles and tricots to the rich- 
est satins and taffetas. Washing 
actually adds to their beauty roan 


even in the case of the moirés. 


- 
4 
N 


.NESE 
YARNS 


are absolutely regular, extremely elastic. 


iB 


CELA 


ID 


They permit more loom production be- 
cause of less loom stoppage. They are 
available in deniers from 45 to 300 and 
upward, delivered either on 5”, 6”, or 
7 cops, or in skeins, or on cones, or 
sized in skeins, or dyed in skeins, or 
sized warps cither on client's beams or 
on our paper shells. The services of our 
weaving, knitting, dyeing and_ sizing 
experts are at your free disposal. 

CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


15 East 26th Street, New York 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. ¢ 
38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
166 West Jackson Blwd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland) Maryland 
Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Led., Montreal 


CL 


CTLANES the rexrstered trademark, in che i 
LLANESE is KISTOTC c k re | ‘ erica, to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, et 
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Rayon Demand 
Is Unchanged 


Inquiry Continues Large from 
Hosiery Trade — Imported 
Stocks Increase 

\ steady inquiry from the hosiery 
trade together with a renewal of the 
demand from the knitters of under- 
wear went far to offset last week the 
dull conditions noted in the 
cotton end. Demand from the South 
holds up fairly well for the viscose 
yarns in the staple sizes. Here and 
individual cases there has 
been noted a disposition to experi- 
nent with the lower grades by these 
southern mills possibly in the hope of 
getting yarn that will run almost as 
well as the “A” quality. Demand 
the New England section re- 
mains dull and listless with some mills 
utside the New Bedford area taking 
yarns but not in any real volume. 

Hosiery has been unexpectedly ac- 
the last several weeks and 
these buyers appear to be speeding up 

her than curtailing. Quantities of 

e 300 denier yarn are reported as 
omewhat larger than normally noted 
nd rumors of underpriced offers have 
been heard particularly in the im- 

rted section of the market. 
Premiums on the finer sizes seem to 

e disappeared, indicating a return 
to normaley in this quarter. 

\nother stocks of im- 

rted yarn was given in the latest 
figures of the Department of Com- 
On April 1 there were stored 
bond 3,262,000 lbs., the largest total 
reported. Imports were slightly 
iller, but not enough to offset the 
irther reduction in withdrawals dur- 
ng Mareh which amounted to only 
865,000 Ibs. Considering the fact that 
estimates place the total production of 
his country for the year 1928 at 
100,000,000 lbs., it might be 
though not to attach too much 
rtance to total stocks of imported 

n the neighborhood of 3,000,- 


rather 


there in 


irom 


tive for 


increase in 


merce, 


Spun Silk Unchanged 


Prices Show Firmness as Mills 
Continue Sampling 

re was no particular change in 

silk last 

nably firm at levels which are 


week. Prices were 
he same as they were several 
Spun silk has lately 
remarkable stability and may 
pproach rayon if it maintains its 


ago. 


habits. Some good sized 
are being received and this in 
nection. with the rather heavy 


ng that is going on has enabled 
ss to hold better than in other 


lines, 
(20% 30 days) 
$4 40 90-2. c cesses $4 10 
425 62-1 35 


American Enka Details Announce 





Plan 


to Produce About 


35,000 


Lbs. Daily—Officers and Directors 


LTHOUGH decision has not been 
reached as to the location of the 
plant of the American Enka Corp., 


with offices at 114 East 32d street, 
New York, details have been an- 
nounced regarding executive _ per- 


sonnel and general plans. 

The following are the officers of 
the new corporation: Frederic W. 
Allen, chairman of board; F. H. 
Fentener van Vlissingen,  vice- 
chairman of board; Dr. J. C. Har- 
togs, president; Robert LeRoy, vice- 
president; Gaylord Davis, secretary; 
and Robert LeRoy, treasurer. 

Directors: Frederic W. 
George H. Burr, O. L. Alexander, 
Franklin D’Olier, P. A. Rockefeller, 
Philip Stockton, Jacques C. 


Allen, 


Hartogs, 


F. H. Fentener van Vlissingen and 
H. C. McEldowney. 
Company's Statement 
The following formal statement 


was made at the New York office: 
“In the Hartogs, 
president of the Corporation, who is 


absence of Dr. 


now in Holland, the following in 
formation was given out from the 
corporation’s temporary office. 

“The above company was_ incor 
porated under the laws of the State 
of Delaware, May 2, 1928. The 


the 
500,000 shares no par value common 
stock of which 400,000 shares will be 
issued and outstanding. The Ameri- 
can Enka corp. is controlled by N. V. 
Maekubee Maatschappij Tot Ex 
ploitatic Van Kunstzijdefabrieken in 
Het Buitenland, (‘Maekubee’) (Enka 
Artificial Silk Holland). 
“While the company as yet has not 


capitalization of company is 


Co. of 


decided on a location for its plant, 
plans call for an establishment capable 
of producing and 
35,000 Ibs. daily and employing about 
4,000 men. "he American Enka 
Corp. will receive the tech 
nical and organizing assistance of the 
Dutch Enka, the managing director 
of which is Dr. J. C. Hartogs. The 
company will operate according to the 
viscose process and manufacture 
types of yarns now put on the market 
by the Dutch Enka. 


between 30,000 


licenses, 


all 


“The acting management of this cor- 


poration will be in the hands of those 


successfully conducted 
the Dutch Company 


The Dutch company was organized in 


who have so 


the affairs of 
Ig1t with a capital of 240,000 florins. 
Its capital at the present time, includ 
ings its holdings in subsidiary com- 
panies, is estimated at a present market 
value of 


140,000,000 florins. The 


Dutch Enka, to a great extent, owes 


its tremendous growth to the high 
quality of its products. 

“The American Enka w have the 
closest cooperation with the technical 
engineers of the Dutch company. A 
strong board of directors has been 
organized consisting of a number of 
leading American bankers and mer- 
chants, including officers ot the Duteh 


Enka. The 


trenched 


company is strongly en 

financially, commencing. its 

operations with a paid in capital of 
3 


approximately $15,000,000 cas} 


Tub Silk Investigation Report 





Results of Survey by Spun 
Silk Research Committee 


. Spun Silk 

tee has recently 
gation of the tub silk market in which 
dress buyers, silk 


chandise managers of 


Research Commit 





made an investi 
buyers and mer 
representative 
stores in 14 States were 
ll 


department 
interviewed, as we as wholesale dis 
tributors, mail order houses and gar 
ment manufacturers. The investiga 
tion indicates that tub silk is used quite 
extensively in women’s and children’s 
and that its for 
uniforms, maid’s 
underwear, women’s 


summer dresses 
nurses’ 


men’s 


use 
uniforms, 
shorts, 


children’s middy blouses and_ other 


is increasing. 


prints produced by a new method of 


printing and with a new type of pat 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


e Cc” 


Denier ‘‘A”’ 
5 50 
.75 50 


'30-2.35 $2.20 


.50-2 .55 
60 


55 


1.60 


40 


25 


45 


4 

35 

30 
.20-1.25 
.15-1.25 
15 
.15-1.20 


* Multi-filament. 


30 2-15 2.05 
5 1.90 


CELA NESE 

Denier Denier 
00 
$3.25 
aS 


90 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium)t 
Fila- 
ments 
sata 
45 


Denier 


+ All A grade; 2} turns; un- 
prepared in skein. 





terns, shown this year for the first 


time, are with great success. 
The fact that the concern sponsoring 
these tub silk prints is constantly over 
sold, indicates that there 


market 


meeting 


a large 


for attractive tub silk prints, 


and la 


properly tinished color 


Specific Recommendations 
As a result of the 


following recommendations are 


research done, 
the 
to weavers and 


being made converters 


of tub silk for the purpose of strength- 


ening and increasing their market 
1 That every effort be made to keep 
the quality of tub silk to a high 
standard 
2—That only standard construction be 
used 
3—That tub silk be offered only in 
fast colors and good tinisl 
4—-That greater attention be given t 
stvling and that a wider variety 
of tub silk patterns be offered 
5—That tub silk be woven in the 36 
width rather than the 32 
6—That the name “tub = silk” be 
dropped and anew nteresting 
name for the fab: adopted 
The last noted recommendation 
irises from the fact that although tub 
silk is the name of a spre silk con 
struction, the term been 


] 


ap lied to a wide variet vas able 
pI 


present Ik buver 


silk fabric Ss. \t 
and garment buyers, a con 
sumers, are in the habit referring 


to washable radiums, si!I ideloth, 


pongee, shantung, and eve ishable 
crepes as “tub silk”. For reason 
it is deemed advisable to drop the name 


“tub silk” as applied to that 
tion and to recommend 
turers adopt 
various tub silk fabrics. 

The Spun Silk Research Commit 
tee is establishing a permanent show- 


mstruc- 
manu fac- 
new 


names for their 
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ZEHLENDORF 


VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 


Finest Di Duatiti es 


$POT AND FUTURE 
DELIVERIES 


i 
Zehla- \ - Rayon 


Sole 
United dtates 
Representative 


A:S-NEUBURGER 


200 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


RAYON Yarns for 
Knitting and 
Weaving Trades 


All sizes on cones, tubes 
or cops. Direct, Sunfast 
and Vat colors 


Colors guaranteed to stand 
scouring, steaming and to 
resist cross-dyeing. 


Prompt delivery of any 
quantity. 





BECK YARN COMPANY 


200 GREENE ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Spring-1250 
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MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


General Silk Importing Co., Inc. 
YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI SHAMEEN, CANTON MILAN LYONS 
Raw, Thrown, S; un and Dyed Silks, Hosiery Tram, 
Insulating Silk 


Prepared in any Standard Form of Package 





MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


National Spun Silk Company 


MILLS: NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
High-grade Spun Silk Yarns for all Purposes 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


Klots Throwing Company 
INCORPORATED 
Silk Throwsters 
Our Raw Silk Testing Laboratory is in New York City 
MILLS: 
Forest City, Pa. 


Lonaconing, Md. 
Passaic, N. J. 


Carbondale, Pa. Scranton, Pa. 
Cumberland, Md. Moosic, Pa. 
Fredericksburg, Va. Alexandria, Va. 


Archbald, Pa. 
Keyser, W. Va 
Central Falls, R. I. 





General Offices: Park Ave. Bldg.—2 Park Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Dependable 
Slub Catcher 


NON-ADJUSTABLE 


2 ee 
KLOTSCO Cleaner 


FUNCTIONS ALWAYS 
NOTHING TO GET OUT OF ORDER 


Thousands in use by the leading manufacturers 


W.J. Klots Raw Silk Cleaner Co., Inc. 


Agents for Foreign 
Countries 


Lavigne Q Suter moitietama Universal Winding Co. 
200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. — 


Sales Agents 


Providence, Rhode Island 
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Rayon and Silk 


in connection with its offices at 
28 Fourth Ave., New York. In this 
show-room the spun silk fabrics of 
various weavers and converters will be 
displayed and garments made 
spun silk fabrics will be shown. 

Ralph Corbett, executive director 
and M. A. North, associate director 
of the committee’s activities, will be 
available at the committee’s show-room 
to meet Weavers, converters and manu- 
facturers and discuss with them sales 
promotion plans on spun silk fabrics 
and garments. QO. D. Frost, president 
of the Champlain Silk Mills, and Ivan 
A. Strohl, head of the New England 
Spun Silk Corp., are acting for the 
six members of the group as a com- 
mittee cooperating with the executive 
director. 


from 


Society Enters Bemberg Guess- 
ing Contest 

Novel results attended the display- 
ing of Bemberg yarns and Svelda 
fabrics made of Bemberg at the 
Charity Carnival held recently in 
Madison Square Garden, when New 
York society entered the game of dis- 
tinguishing between 
natural silk. 


Bemberg and 
Five pairs of hose were 
exhibited, each pair numbered, and 
325 guesses were registered as to the 
material from which the various pairs 
were manufactured. The guesses 
about evenly divided between 
the five pairs, but no one was able to 
guess correctly. Among the contest- 
ants was the head of a leading silk 
company who declined to permit his 
name to be used. 


were 


Prizes were offered to 
might guess correctly. Although no 
one did, the American Bemberg 
Corp. has presented a pair of its hose 
to every tenth person who registered. 

Five of the debutants 
acted as mannequins in attendance at 
the booth, clothed in Svelda, which 
was furnished by Galey & Lord. 


those who 


season's 


Wraps of Transparent Rayon 
Velvet Shown 
Wraps made of transparent rayon 
velvet which are being sponsored by 
leaders of fashion for late spring and 
summer wear were featured last week 
Du Pont Products Exhibit at 
\tlantic Citv. One of the large 
Boardwalk windows, which had been 
draped with lengths of the material 


the newest shades, was used 
1 the display. The colors shown 
v froubadour red, Tiger Lily, 
Glint-o-Gold, Independence blue, 


Purple Aster and Queen Marie blue. 
| the wraps of this 


attracted 


material 
much attention was 
ger Lily color and was made by 
on & Geiger of New York. A 
negligee ot the material made 


New York, 


transparent 


incis Negligee of 
lso shown. The 
used in the display is known as 
Silvel” and was made by 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., of New 
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‘Rayon Notes From Britain 
(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) | 








The latest movements of the more 
important rayon shares on the Lon- | 
don Stock Exchange are as follows: 





May 7 Apr. 23 Apr. 5 Par 
Brit. Cel. Ordy... £6-3-9 £4-10-0 £4-10-0 10/— 
Brit. Cel. Prefs.. 36/6 33/9 33/9 20/— 
do 744% Bds.... £110 £106 5 £100 
Can. Cel. Common £1344 £12% aes 
Cel Corp. Amer. 
Common ... s £19 £1714 £18 
do Prefs : £34 £34 £34 £100 
Courtaulds Ordy £4-8-9 L414 £44 20/— 
Glanzstoff Bearer 
Bonds aeres a £7% £7. £7-2-6 Mks. 20 
Snia Viscosa . . 46/9 40,9 40/— L, 12 
i  @ 


The usual particulars of the British 
Board of Trade returns for the month 
of March are given in the following 
table. 





March 

1927 
Imports of yarn in £ x § 201,921 | 
Imports of yarn in £ 45,834 41,746 
Exports of yarn in £ 800,025 6 23 619,410 
Exports of yarn in £ 189,877 154,581 1 474 
Imports of Manfrs. in £.. 709,417 601,554 786,229 
Exports of Manfrs. in £.. 669,578 674,986 451,460 

+ * * 


Advance details of exports of cotton 


and rayon mixtures show a total of | 


9,187,768 sq. yds., the highest recorded 
for any one month since the returns 
were first made. 


| 





| 
| 


New records were | 


established by India and Brazil, the | 


latter country taking 1,155,635 yds. in 
March and the former 2,827,940 sq. 
yds. The chief matter of interest in 
the comparatively small exports of 
wool and rayon mixtures is the de- 
mand from the United States which 
country took 119,243 yds. in March. 
. #» * 


The offer of the Rock Investment | 


Corporation to purchase the whole of 


the shares of the Kirklees Artificial | 


Silk Co., has been accepted and a new 
company is to be formed with a capi- 
tal of £500,000. It is intended to in 


crease the production from the present | 
3 tons of viscose rayon per week to 12 | 


tons. The factory is situated at Tot- 
tington near Bury in Lancashire. The 
names of the 


known. 


directors are not yet 
It is interesting to note that 
the Rock Investment Co. controls the 
Branston Artificial Silk Co., 
has almost reached the production 
stage and also has an interest in Har 
bens, Ltd., a company which have been 
successfully producing at Golbourne 
in Lancashire for some time 


which 


* * * 


The annual reports issued by the 
British Visada Artificial Silk Co., 
states that the company is at present 
producing 18/20,000 lbs. per week and 
is likely to be shortly working on full 
production viz. 27,500 lbs. pet 


wee k 
No profit and loss account is issued 
as the vear was occupied with devel 


opment and experimental wot 


\ progress report has just beet 
sued bv the \pex Artificial Silk Co., 
in which it is stated that the diff 
ties referred to at the last annual 


} 


meeting have been solved and the pro 


duction of artificial silk ma large 
scale has been initiated. The directors 


therefore have every reason t il 
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the reflection of 
fine yarn-conversion 


Concrete evidence of careful convert- 
ing methods has for thirty years been 
daily displayed by the shining quality 
and sheer beauty of Duplan’s own 
Fabrics. 


Here is a firm foundation of convert- 
ing experience upon which your dis- 
tinctive fabrics can be built. The same 
methods and equipment, converting 
yarns for Duplan Fabrics, are yours for 
converting your own yarns. Call our 
COMMISSION DEPARTMENT. 


DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


Hospital Trast Bidg, 
Providence, R. I. 
Mills: 
Kingston, Pa. 


135 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Hazleton, Pa. Nanticoke, Pa 





UPLAN 


COMMISSION 
DEPARTMENT 


177 
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po em TT LANE & CO. 


Cord & Tire Fabrics 
Enamelling Duck & Wide Drill 
Sheeting & Osnaburg 


COPS CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic = A anniieus 


“=< Rayon 


for every requirement 


SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


250 W. 57th St. 323 S. Franklin St. 


a NEW YORK CHICAGO 
80-82 Fourth Avenue 709 Grosvenor Bldg. 


NEW YORK PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


o———<—<—e oo oo oo ow oe oe oe oo oo ooo ooo 
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Algonquin 3977-3978 Dexter 7271 


Inquiries solicited NETHERLANDS VISCOSE MILLS 


es . an 5 . Spinners of 5 x - 

‘ or OU Tr10r 

CHATILLON 5ranv RAYON per” “ENKA” RAYON ‘9.7; 
NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER U. S. Agents and Distributors 


LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc. 
30-38 East 33rd Street, New York 
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Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


When buying Rayon demand “ENKA” seal and labels on every packag: 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASIAM Whitehall 8572-8389 
New York INC. 


Telephone, Ashland 0767 — 0768 Cable Address, Frenak, New York 


Frank E. Kane, inc 


IMPORTERS AND BROKERS 
Raw Silk, Silk Waste, Rayon 


Representing 
Burckhardt, Amidani & Co., Shanghai 
J. Cassa, Canton — Hong Kong 


Malinn Gompar) 
WTO 


NATURAL and CONVERTED . 
6 West 18% Street New York 
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109 East 29th St. New York 


a 


SERVICE IN RAYON 


a aa aaa ee We sell domestic or Imported Rayon— in the desired brands—care- 
fully put up on skeins, spools, cops, sized loom beams—natural or 
MONARCH SILK CO. dyed direct or sunfast colors—at interesting prices. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns Rayon Processing Co. of R. I. 


1424 NO. HOWARD ST.., PHILADELPHIA bit tienes PAWTUCKET. R. I 
SS roa . ’ - i. 
TOPS:NOILS 
Regular Production, Standard lity 
PICARDED Rayo n  Dealincaiee to tie ished ae - | 
Spunrayarn and Ray n-Worsted Blends E. W. DUTTON, Inc. | 


ABEECO MILLING. 305, Sn: AVE, NEW, YORK CITY Waste ..2cumimicae, Sou rerkoy 


le Address: DUTINC,N.Y. Telephone: Murray Hill 7866 
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Rayon and Silk 


that the output will steadily rise 
now onwards until a satisfac- 
scale of manufacture is reached. 
\pex Co. was formed at the end 
25 mainly by the firm of Cohen 
Wilks, waterproof manufactur- 
(he intention is to manufacture 
‘ial silk by the acetate process. 
he original plans of the company 
for a production of 1,150,000 
per annum. 
2 
is reported that an English com- 
are planning to erect an artificial 
ilk factory in an old distillery at 
Londonderry in Northern Ireland. At 
present that is only one rayon factory 
lreland, that operated by Sunsheen 
td. at Ballymena. 


New French Rayon Manufac- 
turer Is Reported 
WasHincton, D. C.—A_ French 
emical company has formed a rayon 
diary, according to a report from 
Daniel J. Reagan, Assistant Com- 
| Attache at Paris. The Societe 
ndustrielle des Produits Chimiques de 
el-Maletra) and two important 
» groups in the north of France 
put up 25,000,000 francs to estab 


the new company. It is reported 
the company will employ a new 
for rayon manufacture. 


Thrown Silk Depressed 


Demand Mostly for Filling in— 
Little Advance Buying 

Quiet conditions prevailed through- 
ut the thrown silk market last week 
ind prices were lower. The decline 
resulted from a combination of factors 
mong which can be mentioned the 
lower raw silk market, the mounting 
stocks of thrown in the hands of deal- 
ers coupled with a desire on their part 
to lighten some of this burden, and 
smaller demand on the part of 
inutacturers. The latter were taking 
on only the smallest possible quanti- 
ties for nearby and spot deliveries in 
the case of broadsilk mills. Prices 
ire reported so low in finished fabrics 
to make this step obligatory. A 
little 3 thd georgette was wanted for 


CLO OEE OOOO OOO Oe 


and also some two thread. 





SUMMARY OF 


Saiyu Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. N. Y. 
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Yarns—Continued 


Any real buying by broadsilk houses 
is being held up until a turn is noted 
in the fabric market. 

Some good sized orders for deliver 
ies up through November were known 
to have been placed by hosiery mills 
indicating a far different situation in 
this end. Tram was rather active all 
the way even though prices had to be 
shaded for substantial forward orders. 
Organzine was in fair demand. Prices 
are as follows: 


(60 days basis) 


Japan Organzine, 2 thd Grand XX in ske $i ft 
Japan Tram, 3 & 4 thd in skeins 65 
Japan Tram, 5 thd on cones 60 
Japan Crepe, 2 thd Grand XX on bobbins 68 
Japan Crepe, 3 thd Sp Crack on bobbins 6 45 
Japan Crepe, 4 thd Crack XX on bobbins 6 1 
Canton Crepe, 3 thd N S$ 14/16 on bobbins ‘ 
Tussah Tram, 2 end on cops 7 


Raw Silk Lower 


Mills Buy Sparingly and Curtail 
Operations 

Manufacturers continued to buy 
only the smallest kind of — filling-in 
quantities where they were absolutely 
forced to do so. Importers and deal- 
ers reported a quiet market except 
with the hosiery trade, where some 
fair sized business in new season 
silk was done. Broadsilk mills have 
curtailed drastically in recent weeks, 
and this combined with a disinclina 
tion on their part to contract ahead 
was responsible for the smal! interest 
shown by them. Stocks of silk aronad 
the market were small and poorly 
assorted and for the most part were 
rather firmly held. The strony statis- 
tical position, while not able to 
materially assist the maintenance 01 
present levels, was at least responsible 
for the firm trend to the spot market. 

The 20/22 dropped below $5.00 a 
pound for shipment for the first time 
and low grade 13/15 could again be 
bought around $4.85. Cantons con 
tinued rather scarce for nearby and 
commanded full prices. For June 
delivery 14/16 could be bought to 
better advantage and L/C silk was 
available at around $4.12!5. 


(90 days basis) 


Japan Bilature, Grand XX 13/1 $ 
Japan Filature, Sp. Crack 131 

Japan Filature, Crack XX 13/15 » 15 
Japan Filature, XX 13/1 

Japan Filature, Best X 13/1 


Japan Filature, X... 1 
Canton Filature, New Style 1 
€anton Filature, New Style 

Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon 


SILK CABLES 
1320 Yen 
47% 
$4.96 


The Yokohama market was again inactive last week with 
prices showing further weakness. Most of this weakness was 
in the low grade silks but the declining tendency was commu- 
nicated to the top grades despite the small quantities available. 
Saiyu moved off to 1320 Yen, a drop of 30 Yen for the week 
which combined with a drop of % point in exchange made the 
laid down cost of silk sensibly lower but did not result in any 
large transactions. Sales in the open market were about 4,000 
bales all told with the sales on the Bourse about the same. 
The near approach of the cocoon buying season brought re- 
ports that initial transactions in cocoons would be on the basis 
ot 70 Kake which would seem far too high when compared 
with the present price of raw silk and its prospects. The Can- 
ton market held about the Same with sales restricted. 


—. 





VISCOSE PROCESS 


Quality Yarns 


Sole Distributors 


IVAN B. DAHL INC. 


381-4TH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


ES) Gr. 
ELEY, AW 


CUPRAMMONIUL\M1 
Manufactured by 
FR. KUETTNER, A.G., 
Pirna & Sehma, Germany 





( 
x Sere LR SS 


ROBISON 
YARNS 


Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES 
for 
ALL PURPOSES 
JA Combination Twists, 


Fast and Direct Color 
Work. Specialists in 


Colors 7 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
Ge 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 


20 West 22nd St. 


Mo. ii 


~\indanthrene 
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MINNICH T extile 
BALING | Manufacturers 
~—a PRESS Should be interested in DIAX 


| for the following reasons 

| FOR BLEACHING 

Purer whites are obtained, less ¢-- 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of 

| and chemicals. 


* . 
Silicates vin Sous 
; More level dyeings are obtained wth 
of Soda FP economy of dyestuffs. Thorough 


gumming of previously dyed an 
i 4 | ished goods are easily and a 
STYLE } performed. 
60 | , FOR MERCERIZING 
s 1 ag increased affinity of the clot 
‘ , a. ; s re the caustic liquor, gives better |; 
will save you hours Widely used | me iene lye kept clearer 
. ar - » in textile ay nae Soe 
and dollars. l Sf the mi bea é N f — FOR PRINTING 
a . e J \ ‘ ] It is especially useful in making 
> ao ; 48 
for the following pro ; ; u — hesive lens and finishes, and less «x 
se i ; - . ‘aah ; ’ pensive, and is devoid of color 
cesses In your mill. easily removable. 
FOR FINISHING 
Bleaching all fibres — ‘ Thin fluid mixing are produced » 
Tico Manel’ * : penetrate the cloth better, ng 
: f superior results in the handle and 
Weighting textiles } : } feel of the cloth, and economy 
Boiling off cott y Is y ¥ : use of starch and dextrine. 
oiling off cotton goor , ; Further information gladly given 
Printing textiles . 1" a : f Vac we 
Rust prevention in hot and iF =F ero a Malt-Diastase Company 
. ater pipe lines i ft : 
cold water pipe < prt | | ‘ 79 Wall Street, New York City 


Dust proofing concrete Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





Send for descriptive lit- | R | =a 
erature and consult our Mh oh — ‘ ’ y aie eS 
technical department }i,-— wf oae — ——n ) oe BR A LING PRESS | 
about your problem. We . t : : fa A 
: one . ore i oo 
manufacture silicates of Fa — ee \ \ (HYDRAULIC | 
soda only : ; ‘ 50 to 300) 
ar’ — eh | | TONS PRESSURE | 
7 * With or without || 
r1.: . ‘ 2 a : —— motor i 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. - —_ . 
— 


Size to suit your 


work I 


General Offices Strong reliable “lifetime” 
Philadelphia presses with 50 years ex- 
perience back of them. 


Ask us about them | } 


Dunning & Boschert | 


Press Co., Inc. | 
Seven Works & Stocks in 40 388 West Water St. || 


Cities diese MACHINE WKs., ee Pa. | SHRACUSE NUS | 





TN CMT TTT 
bidiiiiiiil 


DAL) 


|| Chicago Wool 
LOG E MAN N |} Compony | 
Cao 


mmm Hand -Belt- Electric- Hydraulic mmm || SCOURED WOOL 
246 Summer Street - Boston 


Bal 1 Il g P TCSSCS |]3907-17 Mendel Steet - Chap 


140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 





From year to year, hundreds of new names are 


Halting and Hitching | added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-prese If GENERAL FIBER CO. 
| as | j th t til fi ld. Reliable Graders of i 
Speedie See teens WOOLEN RAGS 


do they run along easily, || Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- {Chicazo—Illinois , 
- : : - . G i s a Specialty 
smoothly? ... or does || MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting enn nelbhe rd 


trouble or poor attention . , . . ° 
: uipment. 
eee em tallies aind the satisfaction derived from this equip 


hitching ? | GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
ee : But— HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
Clamp a Servis Recorder on any = u 


: . ~ I 
a ae — ger Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- = ReworkedWool,WoolWaste | 
minutes only. You know how ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of = Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process ! 


often the machine stops — how 


long it's idle . . . wasting valu- balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 


able time. It's economical to use, 


BS | | 
this Servis Recorder — for it re vertising has not accomplished its purpose. : Hallowell, Jones & Donald’ 


quires no gearing. \ ibrations do 


the work. Write us for details. We solicit your inquiries. = FOREIGN WOOL DOMESTIC 
The Service Recorder Co. 252 Summer Street: BOSTON 


Cleveland, Ohio 


SERVIS LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


tami MAIN OFFICE & WORKS M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


RECORDER |. 3100 Burieigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. ||| — WOOHER BAGS | 


Tm TW TM Te = | CHELSEA, MASS. 
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Substitute Market 
Registers Promise 


Black and Blue Rags and White 
Mill Wastes in Fair Demand 
—Foreign Markets 
BOSTON.—Recovered men 


ind woolen mills are buying sparingly 


wool 


of the rags that have been in general 
demand for a long period and are 
obtain additional supplies 
without advancing prices it is said. 


able to 


Mills as a general thing will pay a 
higher price for a wel!-graded ma- 
terial and the delivery to mills of any 
not properly graded, is 
considered a reason for immediate re- 


given rag, 


jection. More attention is now being 
paid to the grading of rags for 
woolen mill use and when the ma- 


terial is reliable better prices can al- 
ways be secured. 


The recovered wool situation is 
showing some little improvement. 
Mills are more inclined to look at 


well-graded rags and reclaimed wool 
manufacturers are interested in black 
knits and worsteds. The 
supply of serges, women’s wear old 
material, is showing a tendency to 
dry up. This kind of apparel is not 
being worn in any large quantities 
and this has been the case ever since 
the new style of clothing came into 
effect with shorter garments and a 
larger recourse to rayon and silk in 
their manufacture. 


serges, 


Exports of woolen rags from the 
Boston district for the month of 
March amounted to 226,000 pounds 
of which amount 111,000 pounds 
went to England at 8%c and 113,000 
pounds to Germany at 6'%c. Phila- 
delphia exports for the month were 
47,000 pounds to Italy at 4c per 
pound. Business in the Dewsbury- 
Batley district is still quiet with no 
special demand for anything. Supplies 
are considered normal so far as clips, 
knits and fine rags are concerned but 


in the cheaper grades there is a 
similar lack of mill interest to that 
recently witnessed in the United 


States. 

Imports of carbonized card wastes 
are arriving more regularly This 
type of material is quoted at 85-goc. 
It is a rather different character from 
noil having a longer staple but in 


other respects being less desirable. 
Fine drawing lap is now standing at 
$1.27-$1.30 and the soft wastes, draw- 


ing, roving and spinning at $1.15- 
$1.20 with the % blood lap waste at 


75-80c. Fine colored 


threads are 
quoted approximately  37c for 
Weavers, 41c for spinners and the 


best single colored threads up to 45¢c. 

usiness in wool wastes in the Brad- 

| market is quiet. Consumers are 

cipating a further easing off in 

vaiues unless supplies continue to de- 
\ Ss 


Fine Wools Continue Active 





Cheaper Than Australians the Early 
Contracts Look Attractive to Mills 


Boston. 

UMMER Street is becoming busier 
grading and selling its arrivals of 
new territory wool. It is said that 
there is a very quick turn-over at 
profitable rates and that both the fine 
and French combing grades are in 
good demand from the mills. The 
wools coming onto the market at this 
time are on the early contracts which 
were made on a lower level than the 
later ones. The real test in the market 
will be when the later contracts begin 
to arrive. The Government wool stock 
statistics as of Mar. 31 indicated very 
clearly that for the past year or two 
mill stocks have been fairly stable in 
volume and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that wool manufacturers are at 


this time in any great need of raw 
material. 
For the next several weeks domestic 


wool receipts are likely to be steady 
and in larger bulk. A considerable 
quantity of new clip wool is, however, 
not coming into Boston but is shipped 
direct to the several large mill 
organizations which took over some 
of the early contracts in large part 


from Summer Street buyers. In spite 
of much importunity from weavers, 
spinners, topmakers and others the 


wool market just declines to decline 
and presses steadily forward in the 
task of receiving, grading and selling 
its contracted arrives in 
from the 


wool as it 
volume 
several territory states. 


steadily-increasing 


lhe wool market, however, may be 
mistaken in its notion that fine wool 
the bulk of the 
domestic clip is to forge ahead in price 


which constitutes 
so as to catch up with the advances 
made in medium About this 
latter quality there seems hardly room 
to doubt that for 
time to come it 


wool. 
some considerable 
will continue on a 
firm high level with possible further 
enhancement in value. While domestic 
fine wools are relatively cheap as com 
pared Australians of 
erade on the hand 
medium wools are relatively dear as 
related to but in spite of the 
recent advance are relatively cheap in 
relation to 


with similar 


other domestic 
fines ; 


foreign wools of similar 
\ fine Australian coming into 


would pay 


crade. 


the city 


approximately 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 








WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) _ 
Wie GOO bse v ice ceases 49 —50 Turkey Fair average...... oo + -42—82 
PENS, CIDUIIEE, oye ovine esnccet 38 39 CE Dp eer ere ra 48—50 
Me DIOOd «1. +e eee e ee eer eeet 00 —51 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
RN hee Sst erigeonteiaaia x a aren r4 i) (In Bond) 
y% t Bea a saree ae aR cs Nas 5D 
caiania ; Scoured Basis— 
California Canadian : 
(Scoured Basis) Alberta F & F medium....1.10—1.12 
Northern, 12 mo........... 1.15—1.20 ‘ “Super ‘a weeetiie 1.08—1.1 
Southern, 12 mo............ .97—1.00 Super 10-12 months... .1.02—1.05 
Texas an ; 1.18—1.1 
BD ccccececssecessceses ~-iv—I. 
(Scoured Basis) Med ee, 1.02—1.05 
Bee CEO cixcnscewaces .1.18—1.20 PEM tvevecwaenus ee 90— .92 
ee ene s Cee kiwasawens 5 1.10—1.12 cae — 
Montevideo : 
Pulled—Eastern SEM cc nckaceis 
(Scoured Basis) 56s coer cceeeeereees 
RM mn aiis sige mee none aeaes 1.15—1.20 ts ss : Rane sisceeeeyin te: 
BHOREE cae sctegcveseetece 1.08—1.10 er lal 
B-Super ..... Paka niee nad acacs 95—1.00 ’ 3 
CONN ha cae ccclnvosiniccccs BB BE OR CEA ssc cresscccieniedicnens 35—36 
; i arpet 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (GC ere ae Bond) 
(Scoured Basis) a a oe 
Staple fine 1.17—1.20 China: Combine No. 1...556-- 25—26 
Sc casscccsss-> eR, Beecre Sere" se a 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.10—1.12 @ordova ees, 94—25 
OO eo eee 1.07—1.10 Scotch Black Wace aba teins < 25 —26 
% blood ...... gota: --+, -98—1.02 Bast India: Kandahar .....:::37—89 
Mohair—Domestic WINNIE aioe Siac eeac enw cie cans 40—44 
I hs a wieW id er eee 6s 0m ea ss wanes dhekwleaee ted 43—48 
Pe SES haisanecccicaeses Ct BN 6 ve cesenenteweaareseen ...86—37 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— (Graded for Mfrs.) 
yl ae ..1.27T—1.30 Merinos— 

Wine Colored ..ccccccess .92— .95 Coarse light . cite a tat 7 8 
Thread White Worsted— Fine dark ....... vee 8 8% 
Bec ekua eer ahiais » 28— .96 _ Fine light ... : 15 16 

oS ee Savalachsecw -- -88— .87 ~~ m ‘ 
DIOOd 2. ccecereccecee 15 Black coeee o : 5 4 
Be BEOE Secciccccctccsce . 65 Red aes cee "a5 1“ 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit Seu eRe mgs ee : 
Fine Two-ply ....--++.. 3 WIE, 35055 <a vaeleig eaten 14 15 
% blood, Two-ply........ 35 Seems a te if —17 
% blood, Two-ply........ .30 Tioht hoods ............22 23 
14 blood, Two-ply........ -28 worsteds— ‘ 
Card— BEE cdc nce etenwee ooens Vy — 
Fine white ....... ‘ .57 PR acs hcewccae PeeePay S 9 
Medium white .......... .87 re 8 81 








I2'>c per pound grease duty while a 
Montevideo with a 35% shrink 
would pay approximately 20c. When 
Germany and Bradford buy a 50s wool 
in London they purchase a relatively 
cheap raw 


50s 


, 
Be ston 


but if 
makes a purchase then a relatively ex 


material 


pensive wool is secured. 
Current mill buying on 
Street of new clip fine and 


coming wools is based 


Summer 
l'rench 
upon the fol 
lowing reasons: First, these wools are 
\ustra- 
and second, lightweight manu 


relatively cheap as related to 
lians ; 
facturing is still moving with relative 
activity. And as a further reason for 
the good clearance of fine wools now 
it has to be noted that 
wools were bought originally at lower 


arriving thes 
prices than the later contracts and can 


be sold on current market at a fat 


profit. 


Wool Market More Active 


Receipts and Shipments Increas- 
ing—Price Trend Upward 
BOSTON. 


There is a very firn 
wool market on Summer Street with 
shipments in and out of the city 


Wools are 


volume 


steadily increasing. arriy 


ing in larger and as. the 
amount increases, grading operations 
will be quickened and further expan- 
sion in mill interest 
the earlier contracts have 
been taken over by certain of the large 
mills at a moderate 
original contractors. 


may be seen. 


Some of 


profit to the 
The latter con 
tracts were on higher levels and it is 
these wools that will furnish the wool 
merchant with his 
problem. The high prices recently 
paid for Texas wools will require the 
maintenance at least of current market 
level if they are to be passed over to 
manufacturers at anything above cost. 

As compared with a week ago 
prices on graded wools in Boston are 
without change with the exception 
that choice territory is about 2c a 
pound higher and the 3s blood and 
14 blood Ohio have advanced 
another cent per pound in the grease 
and are quoted up to 55c. The pulled 
wools are all firm. The foreign wools 
in bond are without quotable change. 
The situation in fleece wools is rather 
unsettled. Shearing is behind schedule. 
Growers in Ohio and other states are 
That there will 
be a good demand for medium grade 
fleece wools seems. well assured. 
Although there is very little delaine 
available at this time it seems impos- 
sible to get more than 
material. 


merchandising 


wools 


asking high prices. 


50c per spot 


The third series of London sales 
closed Tuesday. Greasy merinos and 
low crossbreds were at par with the 


Fine and medium 
off 5% American 
purchases were negligible. Topmakers 
and spinners in the Bradford district 


were encouraged by the firm tone 


March closing. 


cros breds were 
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HABERLAND MFG. CO. 


ALLWOOD-PASSAIC N. J. 
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IXL NEATSFOOT OIL 


100% pure silk soaking oil which fulfills every 
requirement. 


ATLAS SILK OIL 


Essential in the manufacture of Jersey Cloth, 
Silk and Rayon Knit Goods. 


ATLASOL 


A stainless and odorless penetrator contain- 
ing no mineral oil. Absolutely soluble with- 
out aid of soaps. For silk throwing and con- 
ditioning of rayon. 


Atlas Refinery - - - Newark, N. J. 


Textile Oil Specialists since 1887 
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CHARLOTTE N.C. BOSTON MASS. 
30 BAY STATE RD. 
PHONE BB. 4500 
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WILLIAM H. HAYWARD EDWARD M. JOHNSON JOSEPH A. BRYANT 
President Vice-Pres. & Treas. Vice-President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


Established 1815 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
a BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ANN CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Za 

SiLK“VOIL, 

me / 

Philadelphia Silk Oil Co / 

Philadelphia Pa 

U Ss A il 






























Iinporters and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Alizarine 
Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 
ot the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- i 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Tiread or any Fabric 
























ILK processor’s know that good results are 


assured when they use Philadelphia Silk Oil. 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 























Its uniformity and excellent quality have made 
it a favorite with throwsters who demand only the 
best. 









We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve. 








Write for a trial drum today—it will be 
your introduction to the finest. 


PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL CO. 
3rd and Dock Sts. Phila., Pa. 





Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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Wool—Continued 


throughout the auction. 
\Vhen it is fully demonstrated that 
ere is no prospect of any further fall 
wool values orders it is said will be 
iced in tops, yarns and to some extent 
1 piece goods. Meanwhile the manu- 
facturer is being forced into a position 
stolid indifference as to raw ma- 
rial movements until either cloth is 
earer or wool is much cheaper. The 
tter eventuality appears to be a some- 
at remote possibility considering the 
esent condition of supplies. 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston also imports at Phila- 
elphia and New York for the week 
ended May 19, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 





Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows? 
Week 
Ended 
1928 1927 
estic 42, 808,000 38, 700, 000 
} ISM éuccse 58,581,000 75,412, 000 
tal 8,599,000 101,384,000 114,112,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
. 2,278,008 58,581,000 75,411,000 


Boston 








Pt ladelphia .. 1,478 00 24,324,000 32,715, 000 
New York 3, 366, 006 27,971,000 28, 265, 000 
Total “3 8,124,000 110, 876, 000 136, 081, 000 


Medium Fleeces Stronger 


Competitive Bidding in Middle- 
West Forces Prices Higher 
PHILADELPHIA. New staple terri- 


tory wools are being quoted on the 
basis of $1.03 for quarter blood $1.07 
for three-eighths, $1.15 for half blood, 
$1.12 for average fine, $1.20 for fine 
staple. Local dealers state as far as 
they are concerned these figures are 
practically nominal as they have not 
sold large enough quantities of the new 
wools to make a definite price level. 
New wools from the territory sections 
ive been arriving during the last few 
weeks but bulk of wool passing 
through this market has been deliv- 
ered on contracts that were sold 

dealers several months or weeks 
ago when prices were on a consider- 
bly lower level than now prevails. 


Deliveries on Contracts 
\lanufacturers and spinners are re- 
ceiving shipments on new territory 
as fast as dealers are able to 
grade wools sold on contract and they 
sold goods based upon these 
which were considerably lower 
dealers are now quoting for the 
wools. 


fleece sections continue active 
mand from dealers and spinners 
itting yarns and prices have ad- 
further so far as growers’ 
prices are concerned. A sale 
‘ol of several country lots of clear 
im Tennessee was reported this 
t 5314c which would mean deal- 
e would have to secure about 
this wool to make this pur- 
profitable. Sales to dealers in 
fleece sections have been re- 
| at prices slightly above and be- 
52c mark although many coun- 
ners are holding their new 
for prices considerable above 
that level. Local dealers have found 


a number of owners quoting 54c or 
higher this week. 
Country Ideas Higher 

Prices in the Middle West are 
advancing more rapidly than in this 
market, local quotations on bright 
medium wools being around 54c to 55¢ 
with a number quoting a cent higher 
Dealers state they are unable to pur- 
chase large lines in the fleece sections 
at present to permit them to sell at 
any lower price than 56c for good 
bright quarters. New fleece wools al- 
though in the local market in small 
amounts will not be available in large 
quantities until early next month o: 
later. 

Spinners agents in the fleece sec- 
tions are buying wools at the same 
figures dealers are forced to pay and 
in this connection dealers state they 
will be compelled to hold until these 
spinners have consumed their first 
fleece wools before they will be in any 
frame of mind to pay dealers prices 
that will a profit above the 
common selling-prices now current in 
the country. Demand from dealers 
and spinners continues to be most 
apparent in medium grades and it is in 
these that higher prices are quoted. 

Pulled Wools Quiet 

Pulled wools are quiet with no 
change in prices. The market in these 
wools continues firm notwithstanding 
lack of important demand from manu- 
facturers, being due to the absence of 
large stocks. Dealers are quoting on 
the following basis AAs at $1.20, A 
fine at $1.15, B supers at $1.07 to $2.08 
for the best lots with less perfect Bs 
available as low as 98c; C supers are 
held at 80c to &5c for white and 75c 
for stained. Sales of white C wools 
call for New Zealand slipes and Pun- 
tas in most instances as domestic wools 
of this character have been well 
cleaned out. Although lambs have not 
arrived in the market contracts have 
been placed by dealers at $1.00 accord- 
ing to reports. 

Noils are active in finer 
while medium noils are quiet. 


show 


grades 
Higher 
prices have been paid this week for 
fine noils, dealers having refused $1.00 
in several instances. Carpet wools are 
spotty and unchanged in price, manu- 
facturers awaiting goods improvement 
before buying additional carpet wool 


Phila. Wool Trade Annual 
Outing 

PHILADELPHIA.—Annual outing of 
the local wool trade was held May 26, 
at the Mohican Club on the Delaware, 
more than 125 members of the Phila- 
delphia Wool & Textile Association 
joining to make this the 
gathering within 
Tennis, base-ball, 


largest 
recent years. 
races and_ volley- 
ball were on the afternoon program 
arranged by Wm. G. Wahl, Chicago 
Wool Co., chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee. A dinner was 
served in the evening when prizes 
were awarded to winners of the vari- 
ous events. Details of the outing will 
be published in these columns next 
week. 


— 
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Their soap-spot 


troubles are over! 


O more re-dyeing on this account in one 
silk hosiery mill! For since using Oakite 
in the degumming formula, not a trace of 
soap has found its way into the dyebath. The 
remarkable free-rinsing action of Oakite com- 
pletely eliminated all trouble from soap spots. 


The experience of this particular mill is typi- 


cal of many others. Almost invariably, the 


use of Oakite for degumming is responsible 
for some notable improvement—either in the 
solution of a soap-spot problem, or in better 


penetration, livelier colors and more even 
dyeing. 


Just ask our Service Man to call, without obli- 
gation, and explain what Oakite will do for 
you. A card to us brings him. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, *Birmingham, 
Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y., Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., Canton, 0O., 
Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., “Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Colum- 
bus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O., Decatur, Ill, *Denver, *Des 
Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Pa., Fall River, Mass., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., 
*Grand Rapids, Mich., Greenville, S. C., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, *Houston, 
Tex., *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, Mo., *Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Ky., Madison, Wis., “Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, *Minnea- 
polis, *Moline, Ill., *Montreal, Newark, Newburgh, N. Y., New Haven, 
*New York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., Oshkosh, Wis., *Phila- 
delphia, *Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Providence, ading, Pa., Richmond, Va., *Rochester, 
N. Y.,. Rockford, I ‘ Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle, 
*Sr. Louis, *St aul, § tend, Ind., Springfield, Mass., 
Syracuse *Tole Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla., 
Utica, N. Y., yuve! C., Williamsport, Pa., 
W ester, Mass 





*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Matertals ana Methods 








A NEW BLUE BLACK FOR WOOL_ 


ATIONAL Alizarine Blue 

Black BG is an entirely new 
dye for wool. Valuable for the 
production of full shades, and also 
for slates and grays of good fast- 
ness to light and fulling. Prac- 
tically unaffected by monel metal 
and copper, and can be dyed in 
iron, although the shade turns 
somewhat yellower and duller. 


Adapted for the dyeing of raw 
stock, yarn, slubbing, and piece 
goods; and suitable for applica- 
tion by all three chrome methods. 
Also suitable for vigoureux print- 
ing. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCI CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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A Better Condition of Fibres 


always results from the use of the 


VYyvando 


uality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 


These special purpose alkalies 
are designed to prevent the unde- 
sirable effects of the ordinary com- 
mercial products. 


They do not cause tendering of 
the fibres, cause no discoloration 
or staining, neither do they effect 
the tensile strength of fibres. 


These textile alkalies are com- 
pletely soluble and they rinse per- 
fectly so that no after effects from 
retained alkali can effect yarns or 
finished textiles. 


An examination of the fibres 
treated with the Wyandotte Tex- 
tile Alkalies will show their supe- 
rior condition. 


Ask your 
supply man 
for 


“WYANDOTTE” 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





New York Section of Chemists 


Meet 
rhe New York Section of the 
\merican Association of Textile 


Chemists and Colorists held its regu- 


monthly meeting at the Elmwood 
Country Club, North Paterson, N. J., 
Friday evening of this week.  Fol- 
lowing an informal dinner, Prof. 


Daniel D. 


versity, 


Jackson of Columbia Uni- 
“Water Supply and 
Factories.” His lec- 
ture was illustrated by lantern slides. 


spoke on 
Drainage for 


New Diazotizable Red An- 
nounced 
The National Aniline & Chemical 


Co., Inc., New York, announces the 
production of National Diazine Bor- 
deaux 7B Conc., a new red for the 
dyeing of cotton, rayon, and _ silk. 
The announcement states: “When 
diazotized and developed with Devel- 
oper B, it possesses excellent fastness 
to perspiration, water, cross-dyeing, 
and hot pressing, and moderate fast- 
ness to light. It is especially recom- 
mended when good fastness to wash- 
ing is desired, such as for the dyeing 
of embroidery yarns, sewing thread, 
ginghams, and shirtings. 





unions in a cold alkaline 
Diazine Bordeaux 7B 
the wool clear, 


soap bath, 
Conc. leaves 
so that after diazotiz- 
ing and developing, the wool may be 
cross-dyed. 

“On account of its ready discharge- 
ability with hydrosulfite, this dye is 
also of interest to the printing trade.” 


Carbon Bisulphide Plant to be 
Erected at Nashville 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—A plant here 
for the manufacture of carbon bisul- 
phide, employing from 30 to 40 men, 
will be ereceted here at once by the 
newly incorporated Old Hickory 
Chemical Co., a Du Pont subsidiary, 
according to a wire received from an 
official of the Du Pont Rayon Co. The 
company is capitalized at $500,00. 


New Diazo Orange Announced 

The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. is put- 
ting on the market an_ entirely 
new color, Pontamine Diazo Orange 
3G, recently developed by their re- 
search department. The announce- 
ment states: 

“The new 


dyestuff is a diazotiz 





“It is applied to silk in a soap bath able color which, when developed 
broken with acetic acid, and is used with beta naphthol, produces on cot- 
either as a self shade or diazotized ton a bright yellowish shade of 
and developed. orange of extreme fastness to light. 

“When applied on cotton and wool In addition, it possesses very good 

Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies 

Aluminum Sulp. com.. 140 — 1 60 Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 

SPOR. WHOS 2... é0.0050 00 — 2 05 Borax, Crys. bblis.... 4 — 5 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3u4— .... Potash, carbonate, 80- . 

Potash, Lump ..... 2%— 3% _ yeerepre 54— 8% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white Caustic, 88-92%.... —— 7% 
ae eee — 5 Soda Ash, 58% light. . 1 37 y— 2 44 
Bleach powder, per Contract, 100 1b.. 1 32%4— 1 57% 
100 lb. works...... 200 — 2 50 Bicarb, per 100 lbs. 190 — 2 25 

Blue Stone .......... 5 o— 5% Caustic, 76% per 

Calcium Arsenate .... 6y— 7 1 tence a 3 75 3 90 

Chlorine, Lig. Cylinders 544— 9 Contract, aoe ba 2 90 = aie 

SMES. SoG cavcc sc > 3% Sal. 100 Ib.. a, 90 — 1 00 
Copperas, ton ....... 13 00 —18 00 : 

Cream of Tartar..... 25%— 27 Natural Dyes and Tannins 

Epsom Salts, 100 lb.. 175 — 1 90 z 7 

Formaldehyde Spot .. 9 —.... Fustic: Crystals ..... is — 22 

Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 7 —1 15 Liquid, Sa 8s — 10 

Glycerine <. 2a) = 164%— 17 Gambier, liquid ..... 10%— 11 

CRIME 60:04:60,400 : 18 — 18 Hematine, crystals ... 14 — 18 

Yellow Crude ...... 146— 16 Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. ae 15 
Hydrosulphite Conc.... 23 — 25 Indigo—Madras ..... 130 — a 
Lead—Brown acetate. 12 — 12% Logwood Extract, lig. cc 

White (cry ane) ee 13 — 14 oF Saree a 7 — on 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb. 350 — .... Crystals ...-.-csces. 4 — 8 
Potassium—Bichromate 8s; — 8% Osage Orange, Extract, 

Chlorate crystals... s — 9 EOS Keccecesees 7— 

Permangan, tech... 15 — 15% Quercitron extract, 51 
Sodium acetate ..... 6 —.... PP ee. 54— 

Bichromate ....... 6y%— 6% Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 

Bisulphite, 35%.. 150 —1 75 i re 5%4— 6 

MEE 4.54.0 %b~e0'e-« 7%4— 8% Extract, stainless .. 10 — iil 

go eer 38y%— 4 Tannie Acid, tech.... 3 — 40 

Prussiate, yellow. 114%— 12 tp 

Sulphide, 60% fused Sm 3 Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 

crystals .... a ; 

Tartar “emette tech. . a == ose Algds Napthylamine.. 32 — ** 

Tin—Crystals ....... 38 — Anil Oe Gee 60's vee wees 15 — a.* 

Bichloride, 50 deg.. 154%— .... ME nc 65 66.002 a'e.ne 24 — 

Oxide, bbls. ......-.- ST — nee Beta Naphthol sub , 

PRADO TOUUE - gia cranes ¥:0 40 s — 10 PM css aaa bo 50 —_— 60 

Technical .......-- 22 — 24 
Acids Dimethylaniline ...... 381 — 82 
—ene Dia- as 

Acetic, 2 a 208. ww Ec ogc cteeseee — sess 

lb, ee eet a 62% venuietniilins selenggs 2 — 6&9 
Citric crystals ....... 44144,— 4514 
Fi rmie, 20% ee jo ay Oils and Soaps 
Li ctic, 5%4— 

Lctlc, 32%, deg. ‘per Castor Oil, No. 3. wn — 

100 Ib, in tank cars. 95 — 1 00 Olive oll, denatured, ae — 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per GAL, cccccsvccnce 12 — 

Reese Baer as eee 500 — 6 75 Foots ... (| a ree 
USMENE 645645 ue v0.6.0 010 11 — 12% Red Oil, lb.........-.. 9 — 10% 
‘alphuric, 66 deg. per “—— Stone eid 12 12% 

ton i — —" cece PeSMed . nc ccccccee z2— 2 
7 avtauly cca hoe — 36 — 37 Turkey Red Oil, 50%. 9s — 10 


—. 


fastness to water, ammonia, acid, 
steaming, stoving, hot 
good fastness 
to washing, soda ash and mercerizing, 


and fairly 


perspiration, 
pressing and crocking, 


good fastness to 


cross- 
dyeing. 

“Pontamine Diazo Orange 3G has 
excellent working qualities, dyeing 


very evenly and exhausting well, and 
can consequently be used either as a 
self shade or in combinations, and is 
entirely satisfactory for use on all 
machines which are usually employed 
for the application of diazo colors. 

“In unions the animal fibers are 
dyed yellower than the cotton. Speck 
dyed, the wool is stained a trace and 
silk heavily. Celanese effect threads 
are left unstained. 

“On both pure and tin-weighted silk 
developed with beta naphthol, this 
dyestuff produces rich brilliant shades 
of very good fastness to water, 


per- 
spiration, steaming, spotting and 
soaping at 120 degrees Fahrenheit. 


If applied undeveloped it gives a 
yellow. 
“Pontamine Diazo Orange 3G dis- 


charges to a clear white with Sul- 

foxite C in neutral paste on both cot 

ton and pure and tin-weighted silk. 
“This 


used fot 


color will be 
all kinds of 


new widely 


material where 


a bright vellowish orange possessing 
very good general fastness, and espe- 
cially good resistance to light, is re 


quired.” 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumen, blood  do- 
DEO ite ew aneewe 45 — 55 
Dextrine-Potato ...... 8s — 9 
Corn, bags 100 lb.. 427 — 4 47 
Gum, British, 100 lb.. 452 — 4 72 
a ee 44, — 5% 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.. 847 — 8 67 
ORMNO: a 4:0, s1600-e\aa.048 6 — 7 
MNS too sha wetels s asewreon 9 — 9% 
i ae 6%— 10 
Tapioca flour ........ 314— 5% 
Coal Tay Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid)...... 28 -- 52 
Black Columbia FF. 50 — 60 
EON, (Ree aa e's ea 24 — 32 
Blue Sky, ordinary... 45 — 90 
i a i ee 170 — 2 50 
OS i 160 —.... 
Blue Sky, FF...... 60 — 1 20 
Blue, Fast RL..... i. ee 
Blue, Solamine ..... 200 — 
Benzo Azurine .... 90 — 80 
Brown, CL accesses 400 — 60 
Bre, Mee is 2: 6.4-5,0% 70o— 90 
Brown, Congo G.... SH — woes 
Brown, Congo R.... 80 —.... 
i Mh ~ce a €% ©e 60 — 90 
CS Te nce wuss 6 — 90 
Orange, Congo ..... ee 
Orange, Fast S..... 180 —.... 
Red, Fast F....... so — 90 
Red, Congo ........ 400 — 50 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 
: re 400 — 60 
Benzo Purpurine, 10 
Seis ak wma S a6 125 — 1 50 
Scarlet, 4 BA...... 150 —.... 
Scarlet, 4 BS...... 145 —.... 
Scarlet, 8 BS. 5 2B cee 
Scarlet, Diamine e460 =)... 
WigibecM. cccssase'- 110 — 1 20 
Yellow chrysophenine 50 — 1 50 
Yellow, Stillbene ... 90 — 95 
Developing Colors— 
Black, BH ...ccce. 40 — 60 
Black Zambesi ine 90 
Bordeaux, Dev. .... 200 —.... 
Orange, developed... 250 —.... 
Primuline .......+. 100 —1 15 
Red, Dev. 7 BL.... 250 —.... 
Searlet, Dev. ......- 250 — 


Stoddard Solvent Standards 


Bureau of Standards Working to 
Clarify Formula 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Producers, 
distributors, and organized consumers 
ot Stoddard Solvent are being 
larized by the Commercial Standards 
Group of the Bureau of Standards, 
for written acceptance to the Com- 
mercial Standard, approved by a gen- 
eral conference recently held at the 
Department of Commerce in Wash- 

ington. 


eircu 


Chis commercial standard stipulates 
the minimum requirements for the 
preparation of this dry-cleaning sol- 


vent. At least 65% of the known 
producers, distributors, and organized 
consumers must accept the standard 


in writing before it will will be pub- 
lished by the Department of 
merce. 

In the communication sent the in- 
dustry, the Commercial Standards 
Group stated that “while the action 
of the first general conference is based 
on a careful study of conditions and 
requirements, it will be susceptible of 
such modifications as future trends if 
the industry may render desirable 
In order to make the standard 
form with the best current practice 
industry, the conference ap- 
pointed a standing committee, 


Com- 


con- 


in the 
to which 
the industry is urged to submit any 
comments or 


suggestions that are 


Sulphur Colors— 





PES, 6.6 ace a w ace warns 20 — 31 
Blue, cadet ....... 90 - 95 
a > ee 50 — 60 
MOWED © sac eé were xen 37 — 60 
NO os. dia enn wae mie 85 — 1 50 
Green, olive ....... 255 — 50 
BOO ecxnwae ness 45 — 1 40 
Basic Colors— 
PUPATBIDS «6 oii 'nv os ¢e 90 — 1 30 
Bismark Brown ... 50 — 60 
CREFSOMINE soc ese 40 — 65 
Fuschine crystals... 150 — 1 75 
Malachite green a Sh Be we 
Methylene blue .... 100 — 1 40 
Methyl violet ...... 90 — 1 15 
Rhodamine B,excone 5 00 — 6 00 
Safranine ..ccccoss 145 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue B.... 310 —.... 
Acid Colors— 

Naphthol blue blik.. 47 — 60 
Napthlamine black, 

ea Seraapesees ee 50 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol... 2 35 — 4 00 
ye See 825 — 8 50 
ERGIQUEING ..occccce 80 — 1 80 
Induline (water sol- 

WED. c.p.valv 6 weinbe 75 — 80 
Soluble Blue ...... 300 — 8 75 
Sulphoneyanine .... 100 —.... 
Sulphone Blue R. 60 — 95 
Patent Blue A..... 250 —.... 
Rescorcin brown ... 80 — 90 
Guinea green ...... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S...... 84 —1 70 
Jo) are 
Orange GG crys.... 60 —.... 
Acid Fuchsine ..... 80 — 90 
Azo eosine G...... 65 — 82 
Crocein scarlet .... 115 — 1 90 
Past 100 Biescccives 50 — 65 
Azo yellow .......- 135 — 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2 

etc cre wire ae ete 140 — 
we Light Yellow, 3 

patie Siok wie wre 2 eer 
Naphthoi, yellow ... 135 — 1 40 
Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B...... EOD es vans 
Diamond Black PV. Te iene 
Chrome Blue Black. 45 —.... 
Chrome Brown .... 60 — 1 80 
Chrome Green ..... 75 —1 50 
Chrome Yellow .... 45 —110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste 15— 17 
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Technical Service 


We maintain in our Technical Service 
Department a staff of experts in Alkali. 
These men have studied the problems of 
the various industries using Alkali and 
know their particular and _ individual 
needs. If you have a problem affected 
by soda ash, caustic soda, or any other 
alkali, that is causing you anxiety, we 
will be pleased to have you correspond 
with THE SOLVAY PROCESS COM- 
PANY, Syracuse, N. Y., attention Tech- 
nical Service Department. If necessary, 
they will be glad to send a man who has 
specialized on your particular problem, to 
assist you in working out a satisfactory 
solution. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
New York 


Cleveland 
Philadelphia 


40 Rector Street 


Boston Syracuse Chicage Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh Detroit 
Kansas City 


Atlanta 


Cincinnati 


St. Louis 


For Your Convenience 


TEXTILE WORLD 
334-4th Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

I sure would like to have a complete file of 
TEXTILE WORLD to keep at my home. Enclosed 
please find $2.00 in full payment for the next 26 
issues which please send to my home address as 
follows: 


EIN. ies evs cise s Vie ae with 
Key FYC 
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or degumming it. You need add 


no other chemicals, for this jelly 


To Improve TECHO A — for boiling off silk, 


dk compound does the work more 
your Sl efficiently, gives a better lustre, 
brings out your colors more 


d evenly. Absolutely neutral .. . 
an rayon cannot destroy your fabric. 


Thoroughly removes oils and 


TECHO B—-A jelly compound grease. 


for scouring your rayon at lower 


temperatures. It shortens the 
scouring time, preserves the 

TECHO - CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 


original strength of the fibres, 
leaves the rayon clean — and 
that insures better dyeing re- 
sults! Easily removes all grease 
and oil. Equally effective in 
scouring the finest worsteds and 
woolens. Reading, Pa. 


SOL-ESCO 


the Kier Boiling Detergent 


With a variety of goods going into your kiers, the deter- 
gent or boiling-out problem becomes of considerable impor- 
tance. Light and heavy goods, colored stripes and rayon 
patterns demand a combination of strength and control in 
the boiling process which has hitherto never been available. 
Furnishing the qualities lacking in caustic soda and soda 
ash, SOL-ESCO is the scientific choice among detergents. 
The appearance of yarn and piece goods boiled with SOL- 
ESCO is recognized as Quality. The smooth surfaced fibres 
hold a permanent white. And SOL-ESCO is economical, too. 
Ask to have a Cowles Technical Man eall and fully explain 
SOL-ESCO and its uses. 


The Cowles Detergent Company 
7016-40 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 


TALLOW CHIP SOAP 
tay 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 


Curd SOAP 
Olive SOAP 


Chips or Bars 


For Mill Floors 


Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 


aia NY SAAN 
=. ON 


LET US SUPPLY YOU 





ities Tanks and Vats | 


For ALL Purposes, Low Prices and Service 


Manufactured by 


E.F. SCHLICHTER CO., 


10 S. 18th St. 


Phila., Pa. 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


considered beneficial. Such action 
will help the committee arrive at a 

‘cision when considering possible re- 
visions a year from the effective date, 
which is March 1, 1928.” 

\lembers of the standing committee 
are: Lloyd Jackson, W. J. Stoddard, 
ind C. C. Hubbard, of the National 
\ssociation of Dyers and Cleaners; 
\. L. Clayden of Sun Oil Co; E. E. 
Follin of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana; H. M. Hancock of the At- 

utic Refining Co., and Dr. Harvey 
l. Kennedy of the Bureau of Stand- 


Winner in Prize Contest An- 


nounced 

lo gain a greater recognition of the 
facilities afforded dry cleaners by their 
National Institute at Washington, a 
was announced last 
January for the best essay on the sub- 
ject “What the Institute Means to Me 
ind My Industry”, the prize to be 
varded by the United States Hoff- 
in Machinery Corp. in the form of 
latest model pressing 
“Klear-Buk’”. The 
ner of the contest has just been 


prize contest 


ne of its 


t 


hines the 


unced as Arthur Rose, of Arthur 
se, Ltd., Saskatoon, Canada. 
udges in the contest were H. 


hur Heinze, a former president of 
e National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners; W. J. Stoddard, 
er president; and C. C. 


also a 
Hubbard, 
search asociate of the association. 


Mark Centenary of Silk Loom 
Riots in Lyons, France 

Parts, FRANCE.—That this vear is 
e hundredth anniversary of one of 
he earliest revolts against labor sav- 
marked in 
ris by the retelling of the story of 
riots and arrests which took place 
silk weaving city of 
upon the appearance of the 
first Jacquard loom in 1828. 


‘ 
ing machines, has been 


the great 


| yons 


News of the trouble was carried to 
Paris on horseback and published by 
the Journal des Debats, still 
the leading Paris papers. 

‘\ deplorable scene, and one that 
hows the ignorance of the working 
’ reads one of those century old 
lispatches, “occurred within the walls 
when there 
streets a 


among 


Class 


carried 
mechanical 


Lyons was 


through the 


\ group of workmen gathered and 
ed to smash the loom. The com- 
sary of police arrived but the 
only showed more fury. 
Mayor Sandler appeared, and _ al- 
igh wearing his insignia of au- 
tv he was ignored. Gendarmes 
led out, dispersing the crowd 


itheulty, and arresting many.” 


further 


ns was the scene of still 


etore the machines were ac 


lle + sential 


reot Products Co... Brunswick. Ga., 
ecently took over the 6 buildings 
soevernment pieric acid plant, will 


ration in about 4 


months 


Business News 





Veeder and Root Companies 
Effect Merger 


The Veeder Mfg. Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., and the Root Company of 
Bristol, Conn., merge as Veeder-Root, 
Inc. 

The Veeder Mfg. Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., for many years manufacturers 
of small, high grade counting mach- 
ines and fine die castings, and The 
Root Company of Bristol, Conn., well 
known manufacturers of heavy duty 
counters, hinges and stampings, have 





Bachrac/ 


John T. Chidsey, Formerly President of 


the Root Co. Who Is President and 
General Manager of the New Merger, 
V eeder-Root, Inc. 


united in a merger to be known as 


Veeder-Root, Inc. 

These two companies have for many 
vears been competitive in the counter 
field, but the development of each has 
been along slightly different lines, the 
combination of which rounds out a 
very unusual organization especially 
well adapted to meet every condition 
and need in the field—a pro- 
duct—more economically made with a 
more efficient distribution. 


The brought 
about primarily by the desire of both 
Curtis H. Veeder and David J. Post 
(sole owners of the Veeder Mfg. Co.) 
to retire from 
they could 


better 


consolidation was 


active business when 


leave the management of 
their company in competent hands 
Phis 


centration ot 


brings about a con 


merger 


excellent experience, 


ability and facilities in the counter in 
dustry Vhese machines are mad up 
of carefully machined pa nd accu 
rately li} € ] Gn Frade ny 

In ordet to secure ese 

quality de nded, eac] 

force to devel department ) 
their manutacture el 

production capacity, ] u plied 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 








WOLFCO SIZING S-71 


A 100% vegetable product; 


Neutral; 





Perfectly soluble; 
Safe for the finest yarns; 


Insures stronger, smoother and better 
warps; 


100% efficiency at drop wires, harness 
and reeds with a minimum of broken 
ends and seconds resulting in 


Increased production. 


~ WARP SOFTENER S-70 


Specially adapted to use with WOLFCO 
SIZING S-71; 


Gives perfect pliability for good weaving ; 


Prevents harsh feel. 


Ask for sample and demonstration 


Our constant goal—to serve you 
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TEXTILE CHEMICALS 





JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
Pacific and Mid-West Representatives 


H arehouses: 


Chicago. Hl. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Greenville, S.C. 


Providence, R. I 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For the Manufacture of 


HYDROSULPHITES 


REDUCING INDIGO VAT DYES 


and 


STRIPPING COLORS 


THE BEST ANTICHLOR 


Waldron 
Embossing 
Machine 
With Inking 
Attachment 


PSOE LOLOL 


© 


SESE OE 


| . | E. & F. KING & CO. 
Embossing Machines | eri 


Office, 405 Atlantie Avenue BOSTON, MASS. 


Southern Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 
The increasingly popular use of stiff inks in fabric STOCKS IN 

embossing presents a problem in laying unless the 

proper type of inking fountain and distribution is Providence, Boston, and Bound Brook, N. J. 
supplied. The inking attachment shown on this 
Waldron Embosser has been developed especially 
for this class of work and this attachment can be 
assembled for machine after delivery of the 


a OG TO TO OP OPEB ET OY OG OG YY WO 
machine itself if necessary. daa aa? ci? dea? ha hie? eo | Pam "hia hi i Ai ! 


Specially proportioned heavy frames are fitted 
with quick lifting attachment on heads so that dou- 
ble thickness of coods may pass through without 
damaging the paper roll. Equipment includes 
either our high speed ball type or bronze lined 
bearings. 


GOOLE LEZ 


=A A CLES LES DIES DLA LOLOL 
IRS DLLCSOILOLOOELE OEE OOOO OOOO LOLOL ES 





.: 


Connected gearing and engraved roll are of high 
carbon steel and steel roll may be bored for steam 
heat if desired. The paper and felt rolls are of the 
well known Waldron quality that insures maximum 
number of operating hours and yardage runs — 
cutting down roll costs 


: HE General Chemical 
W rite for Catalog Company product en- 


T-102 An attractive 


: joys the preference of mill 
Embossin _— 20-page book explair ¢ = : 
To Lift Your —s- ing the Principles and men because it 1s uniformly 


Above Competition, Practise of Embossing i clean and of standard purity. 


° Sent without any obli . 
puke d ) | Its regular use helps stand- 
Look gation. ‘ 


for thi ardize your own processes. 


JOHN WALDRON |}! GENERALCHEMICAL 
CORPORATION COMPANY 


Main Office and Works —NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. ||, 40 Rector St., NewYork 


. > ; ° ’ . Cable Address Lycurgus, N.Y. 
208 W. Washington St. 30 East 42nd St. 303 Lumbermens Bldg. BUFFALO . CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
: : : PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO: ST LOUIS 
Chicago New York Portland, Ore. THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


New Birks Building — Montreal, Canada 
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others with stampings, hinges and die 
castings of unusual quality. 
he new combination brings, under 
oue management, the development and 
production a most extensive and 
scientific line of counting instruments 
ipted for use wherever anything is 
counted or recorded, either 
nufactured, wrapped, packed, con- 
ved, etc., in practically every indus- 
for the registration of revolutions 
movement of any 


to be 


strokes; for 
kind, ete. 
ohn T. Chidsey, formerly presi- 
nt of the Root Company, has been 
ide president and general manager 
of the new company. Both Mr. Post 
und Mr. Veeder will remain for a time 
in the new company in an advisory 
capacity 
Graham H. Anthony, tormerly vice- 
president of the Allen Mfg. Co. ot 
Hartford is to be vice-president ot 
the new company 
duction. 
Ralph C 


Ralph ©, 


in charge of pro- 


Coxhead, formerly of the 
Coxhead Corp., New York. 
will be vice-president in charge of 
sales 

J. H. Chaplin, vice-president in 
charge of sales of The Root Company 
be the active sales manager of 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 


will 


Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co. Elects 
Officers 

The Kennedy Valve Mig. Co., of El- 
nira, N. Y., announces the election of 
Matthew E. Kennedy as president and 
treasurer; J. Carroll Kennedy as_ vice- 
president and secretary ; and Clarence H 
Kennedy as vice-president and general 
sales manager. 

These officials are all sons of the late 
Daniel Kennedy, who founded the busi- 
ness over 50 years ago, and was presi- 
dent until his death, last January. Mat- 
thew E. Kennedy has been with the com- 
pany for approximately 32 years, and for 
many years has been treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. J. Carroll Kennedy came 
with the company about 19 years ago 
and, as works manager, has for nine 
years been in charge of production. He 
will continue these duties. Clarence H. 
Kennedy, who has been with the com- 
pany about 16 years, has acted as gen- 
eral sales manager for the last eight 
VearTs, 
lhe previous business policies and the 
ideals for which the company has striven 
tor the last 50 years will be maintained 

der the present management. 

lhe Kennedy line includes steel, iron- 


my and bronze valves, fire hydrants, 
Water gates, cast-iron flanged fittings, 
ind malleable iron and bronze screwed 


\tlas Plywood Corp. Acquires 
Southern Plywood Factory 


Atlas Plywood Corp. of Boston, 
‘., announces its recent purchase and 
sition of the business and assets of 
mpire Mfg. Co. of Goldsboro, N. C. 

mpire Mfg. Co. has been in busi- 

or over 17 years under the active 
vement of A. H. Edgerton, Herman 
ind George S. Daniels. Mr. Edger- 
mes to the Atlas Plywood Cor- 

n as vice-president and will with 
issociates, Mr. Weil and Mr. Daniels, 
nue to manage and operate the 

oro factory. With the Atlas Ply- 
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wood Corp.’s acquisition of Empire Mfg. 
Co. come 30 miles of standard gauge 
railroad adding to the operating facili- 
ties of their extensive timberlands. The 
Empire timberlands contain in excess of 
150,000,000 ft. of lumber, a supply esti- 
mated to take care of all their require- 
ments for the next 35 or 40 years. The 
plant is equipped to handle all their own 
logging, sawing and cutting operations 
and the complete manutacture of ply- 
wood cases. 

The Atlas Plywood Corp., upon the 
acquisition of the Empire Mfg. Co., will 
own and operate six up-to-date manu- 
facturing plants. 

The corporation owns 265,801,000 ft. 
of standing hardwood and softwood tim- 
ber in New England, North Carolina and 
Canada and currently requires additional 
timber through purchase of stumpage 
rights. It also operates 10 assembling 
plants or branch factories, distributed in 
centers of consumption throughout New 
England, the Middle Atlantic and Mid- 
dle Western States. The purchase of a 
manufacturing plant in North Carolina 
will place the corporation in a position 
to offer service in advising upon packing 
problems and taking care of box require- 
ments, to manufacturers in the South. 


Profit Insurance for the Cotton 
Manufacturer 


Admitting that they “would be the 
last to contend that an 
impregnable system of price insurance 


abs« lutely 


can be worked out by a cotton manu- 
facturer,” Harriss, Irby & Vose, a 
New York futures 


claims that “by far the greater part 


cotton house, 
of necessary market risks can be 
successfully hedged.” This statement 
appears in an interesting booklet on 
“Profit Insurance” in which the sub- 
ject of hedging is considered from the 
manufacturer’s standpoint. Among 
the subjects explained in an unbiased 
manner are the selling of futures as 
a hedge against stocks, covering for- 
ward requirements in the futures mar- 
ket and buying on call. Among the 
interesting points brought out are the 
fact that “a spinner who does not 
hedge is a potential bull on cotton 
and a bear on goods, because the effect 
of his purchase of cotton and_ his 
offer of goods for sale is to advance 
the former and depress the latter ;” 
also, “that the spinner should not be 
so wedded to the principle of buying 
on call that he should fail to recog- 
nize the practicability and frequent 
advisability of the reverse operation ;” 
also that there are times when hedg- 
ing may be less advisable than a wide 
open policy, particularly when cotton 
is selling below the cost of production 
and is obviously on an investment 
basis; also “the spinner who declines 
to speculate, as he may term it, is fre- 
quently the one who is speculating 
most in his own business.” 

There is recognition in the booklet 
in the fact that the margin between 
the cost and selling price of cotton 
products is narrower than ever before 
and probably is a permanent condi 
tion. 
than 


It is, therefore, more important 
before that this 
merchandising margin should be in- 
sured to the extent that is possible. 
The manufacturer’s normal position is 


ever narrow 


to be long of cotton or goods, and 
tremendous risks are assumed when- 
even these stocks are not hedged. lhe 
daily hedging of routine operations 1s 
a matter of course to the 


cotton 


it is held that it should 


1 


shipper, an 
achieve an equal place in the 
of the cotton manufacturer. 


routine 











James J. Sullivan 


James J. Sullivan, president of Wil- 
liam Brown Co., 
most 
turers in the country and a member of 
the Board of Education, died May 21, at 
his home in Germantown, of pneumonia 


Philadelphia, one otf the 


widely known hosiery manutac 


He was 52 vears old. Besides being a 
leader in the hosiery trade Mr. Sullivan 
was a tireless worker in philanthropic 
and Catholic welfare having 
been honored by Pope Pius XI with the 
rank of papal chamberlain, one of the 
highest honors a layman of the Catholic 
Church can receive. He was a member 


projects, 


of the Philopatrian Society and tor sev 
eral years treasurer of the Catholic 
Young Men's Association 
kalwa, O., Mr 


cated in the publi 


Born in Tis- 
Sullivan had been edu 
schools of Strouds 
burg, Pa., where his parents later moved 
and in the Jesuit schools here. He was 
appointed to the Board of Education in 
1924 and it was through his interest and 
advice to a large extent that the Public 
Textile School was established at Alle- 
gheny Ave., & B St., in which appren 
tices and craftsmen are trained to retain 
for the city its position in the textile 
field. Mr. Sullivan was also a director 
of the Textile National Bank. Besides 
his wife he is survived by seven children 
The superintendent of schools ordered 
display of flags on the public schools at 


half-mast until Mr. Sullivan’s tuneral 
George A. Wykes 
George A. Wrykes, a well known 


ie hosiery market, died Friday 
ist week at St. George Hotel, 
result of kidney 
Mr. Wykes was about 60 years 
old. He came from England as a young 


figure in 
night of 
Brooklyn, as the 
trouble 


+ 
t 

1 

| 


business connection 
was with Joseph Colter, who then con- 
ducted a hosiery department with Fredk. 
Vietor & Achelis. Subsequently he was 
associated with Watson, Porter, Giles & 
Co. Only this spring he had been re 
engaged by Colter & Bernie to represent 
them on the road. 
in the hosiery 


man and his first 


He had many friends 
market and was uni 
versally respected. He leaves a widow 
Funeral services were held Monday p. m 
at the Fairchild Funeral Parlors, New 
York City. 


Michel Naughton 
Naughton, overseer pin 


ning in the filling department of the 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Thomp 
sonville, Conn., died suddenly of hear 
disease while at his work on May 15 
He was 63 vears old, a native lreland 
and before going to Thompsonville was 
boss spinner in_ the li 


Woolen Mills. He leaves a daughter and 


three sons 


Smith 


George A Smith, for 30 years an over- 


George A. 


seer in the spinning 
Atlantic and 


rence, Mass ’ 


department of the 
Pemberton Mills at Law- 


and a resident of Lawrence 
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for over 75 years, died at the age of 
91 years recently. The burial was 
Mass. 
For 26 years he served as custodian of 
the Lawrence Public Library and for 41 
taught in the Sunday School 
Second Baptist church of whi 
was deacon Mr. Smith was an 
ardent checker fan and had attained an 
unusual expertness in the game. 


in Bellevue cemetery, Lawrence, 


years he 


of the 


William Howarth 
William Howarth, for many 
overseer of the axminster weaving de- 
partment of the Bigelow-Hartford Cat 
pet Co., Clinton, Mass., and an inventor 
ot carpet making machinery, the patents 
on which he had assigned to the com- 
pany, died in the Clinton Hospital on 
May 18, following a paralytic shoek. He 
was 76 years old, a native of Glasgow, 
Scotland, and had lived in Clinton for 
50 years, all that time being employed by 
the company until his retirement. He 
leaves a daughter and two sons. 


years 


William R. Davenport 

William R. Davenport, 43 years old, 
for many vears a prominent figure in th 
Utica, N. Y,, died 
last week in New York City following a 
brief illness. In 1912 he was seeretary 
of the Oneida Co. and 
previous to that time he held a responsi- 
ble position with the Frisbie & Stansfield 
Knitting Co. In 1913 he removed to 
New York to become identified with a 
large mercantile firm and has resided in 
that city since that time. 


textile industry at 


Regal Textile 


William Martin 

William Martin, for many years a 
prominent manufacturer of elastic web- 
bing at Chelsea, Mass., died May 10 at 
his home in Winchester, Mass. Mr. 
Martin was 85 years old and had long 
been retired from the industry. He is 
survived by three sons Walter L., Ar- 
thur and Alfred Martin; and two 
daughters. 


William J. Wegman 

William J. Wegman, president of the 
William J. Wegman Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., for the last 40 years a manufac- 
turer of mattresses and bedding in the 
Mill Street plant, died at his home in 
Rochester on May 15. He is survived 
by his widow, one son and two daugh 


ters 


Edward P. Ryan 
Edward P. Ryan, for 12 years over- 
seer in the George C. Moore scouring 
mills in North Chelmsford, Mass., died 
May 19 after a brief illness. 


Savannah to Encourage Manu- 
facturers to Locate There 

SAVANNAH, Ga.—A movement to 
encourage manufacturers to locate in 
this city, has just been inaugurated by 
the Savannah Real Estate Board. 

To this end a-— manufacturing 
enterprise fund of not less than $250,- 
000, is planned in conjunction with the 
Board of Trade, Junior Chamber of 
(commerce, and two local merchant 
associations. 

The idea is to provide for payment 
of the sum over a period of three to 
five vears to an incorporated body to 
be formed of 15 members from the 
five organizations interested. 
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TMEV ATO AN 


NITED WOOL DYEING 
COTS tT CGO UT. big 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 





CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. 


Tel. Passaic 
6660 - 6661 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


Enterprise Garnetting Company 
Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. Our work fully guaranteed. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Telephone Woonsocket 2573 Established 1918 


Men Wanted Men 


Wanted 


WANTED 


Superintendent of Woolen Manufacturing 


Position open for nearby engagement. LARGE SALARY 
AND BONUS. Successful well equipped mill. Direct Sales. 
Individual ownership. Man must be thoroughly practical with 
years of broad experience and clean record. 

All applications treated confidentially. 


Immediate interview— 
Boston or New York—expenses paid. 


Address Adv 345, Cooperative, Textile World 334 


New Publications 


Books reviewed in this column 
may be obtained from the Brag- 
don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


ApvaAncep Worstep Drawinc, by Harry 
Edmondson. 300 pages, 8 x 10 in. 
Illustrated. Bragdon, Lord & Nagle 
Co., New York. Price $8. 

The object of this book is to give full 
instructions and calculations for the run- 
ning of Bradford worsted drawing ma- 
open system, to the best ad- 
vantage on all grades of stock. The 
volume does not explain the functions of 
the machines or their various 
practical men know these. It gives the 
kind of that overseers and 
superintendents put in their private note 
books for guidance in running stocks; the 
ratches, rolls, drafts, bobbins, 
speeds, twists, etc., that give satisfactory 
production and quality. 

After a brief introduction on drawing 
systems in general, the author takes up 
the blending of tops. This is followed by 
discussion on mean _ fiber 
and drafting calculations. 
pages are devoted to the 
calculations for drafting, 
drawing production, spindle speeds, bob- 
bin dimensions, twists, and the hands re- 
quired for the operation of drawing ma- 
chinery. Twenty pages of construction 
details of machines for working different 
grades of fol- 
lowed by 175 pages giving complete cal- 
culations for 


chinery, 


motions; 


information 


weights, 


25 pages of 
length, draft, 
The next 40 
discussion of 


wool come next, and are 
sets of machinery for a 
wide range of qualities of Botany, fine 


crossbred, low wool 


crossbred, and long 
drawing. 

It is safe to say that so much informa- 
tion of a practical 
has 


nature on worsted 
before been brought 
The book gives 
the methods and the system evolved by 
the author during 30 
worsted 
worsted 


drawing never 


together in one volum« 


years as 
mill in the 
spinning 


manager 
center of the 
industry in’ England. 
It ranks with the best publications ever 
issued on worsted manufacturing. 


ola 


Cotton YEAR Book, 1928, compiled by 
The Textile Mercury. 750 pages. Il- 
lustrated. Marsden & Co., Ltd., Man- 
chester, England, Bragdon, Lord & 
Nagle Co.. New York, agents for 


i 
United States and Canada. $2.50 


The twenty-third edition of this popu- 
lar handbook 


large d 


issued in an en- 
necessary by the ad- 


has been 


form made 
dition of new 


iastness of 


features. The subject of 
which has been en- 


gaging the attention of the industry for 


cok TS, 


a considerable time, is exhaustively dealt 
with. The principal researches and de- 
velopments in finishing are 
All the various 
brought up to 


also COV ered 
have 
including 


sections been 
date, 


finance, 


these on 


cotton mill material 


tics, 


raw statis- 


yarn manufacturing, cotton waste, 
preparatory and weaving processes, dye- 
ing, bleaching and finishing. Owing to 
the importance of rayon to the cotton in- 
dustry, there is an unusually complete 
silk which includes 
production statistics and a feature article 
on the manutacture of 


article 


section on artificial 
also an 
fiber and its conversion 
into varn All of = the 
tables, 

cluded with 
mill processes. The 
out in the 


viscose: 
on staple 
usual 
calculations, and notes are in- 


recipes, 
brief descriptions of cotton 
through- 
that is char- 


treatment 
orderly torm 
acteristic Of 


previous which, 


makes 1in- 


editions, 
with the 


tormation 


system of indexing, 


readily available 
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WANTED 
Extractors and Washers; in good cc 
dition. Any make; any size. Will pay cas 
We carry a large line of Extractors a: 
other machinery. Your inquiry will 
ceive our prompt attention. 
INTERSTATE MACHINERY CO 
Troy, N. Y. 


Wanted 
Wright Steady Dial Loopers, 12, | ¢ 
18 and 20 point. 


Address Adv. 317, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


WANTED 


Extra Heavy Two Shuttle 
96” and 125”. 


Address Adv 
334 Fourth 


Looms 


350, Textile World 
Ave., New York 


Wanted for Cash 


A quantity of 
May consider 
Draper 


wire Draper automatics 

Knowles automatics wit! 

magazines. 

Address Adv. 353, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


AGER WANTED 


Ager for 36” or wider 
goods. State makers’ name, 
age, dimensions, where can be seen a 
name lowest cash price. 


Address Adv. 357, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Wanted 


piece 


cott 
type, 


Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
imtendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World. 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

SECOND HAND IN WLN. OR WST. DYEHOUSE 
Position wanted by man 24 yrs. of age, Swedist 
single. Worked on pe. dyes, tops, win. & wst. yarns 
Familiar with Franklin process, Fredericks and Klau 
der-Weldon machines Good recommendations 

0. B. 1197, Textile World, Boston, Mass 

OVERSEER DRAWING OR SPINNING IN WST 
MILL Position wanted by man 38 yrs { age 
Italian (Am. citz.), single. Worked on worsted and 
mohair Familiar with Saco-Lowell and Prince 
Smith machines Good recommendations 

O. B. 1216, Textile World, Boston, Mass 

OVERSEER COTTON _ FINISHING, GREY OR 
CALENDER ROOMS. Position wanted by man 28 
yrs. of age, American, married Worked on rayons 
ginghams, broadcloths, piece dye duck, corset cloth 
shoe cloth, voiles, sateens. Familiar with starching 
calenders, schriners, breakers, yarders, doublers, ten 
ter frames, etc Good _referencs 

O. B. 1220, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


DESIGNER IN WLN. OR WST. MILL 
wanted by man 40 yrs. of age, German single 
Worked on all kinds of woolens and worsteds. Fa 
miliar with all makes machinery. First class ref 
erences 

O. B. 849, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


Position 


OVERSEER oR ASST 
SUPT. Position wanted by man 58 yrs. of age, Eng 
lish, married Worked on voiles, broadcloth 
eens, twills, ginghams, silk shirtings, etc Familial 
with tenter frames, calenders, sprinklers, breakers 
etc Good recommendations 

O. B. 860, Textile World, Boston 


Mass 


SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. OF DYEHOUSE, DYE 
ING RAYON, ACETATE SILK & REAL_ SILK 
Position wanted by man 30 yrs. of age, English 
single. Worked on yarn dyeing, knit goods (celanese) 
dyeing & finishing, woven goods (celanese k & 
rayon) dyeing and finishing. Familiar with al) t)pes 
of dyeing & finishing machinery for rayon, acetate 
silk and real silk. First class reeommendations 

O. B. 1066, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUPT. SHODDY MILL OR OVERSEER 
tion wanted by man 39 yrs. of age, American, mar 
ried Worked on all grades of rags, was flock 
shoddy of all grades, also carbonizer on all grades 
of rags Familiar with all makes of pickers x 
ers and lum Good references 
O. B. 1072, Textile World, Boston, Mas 


SUPT., ASST. SUPT., JACQUARD DESIGNEE! 
OR BOSS WEAVER IN BLANKET MILL 

tion wanted by man 44 yrs. of age, Englist 

ried Worked on fancy brocades, china bri 
damask, table cloths, blankets, sheetings 
goods, etc. Familiar with C&K jacquards, 2x? 1 
looms, also English looms Good recon ndat 

O. B. 399, Textile World, Boston, 





